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Tlie i)liUo hiliow.i two iiitercxtinj; Itroiizc casiingx of .Silieriati or Soythiaii I 
orioiii iiikI n nionstroiis animal iii jmic*. Tim two formor were xeeured receutlv in a 
J.K)ii(loii xalerooin l>y Mr. Louis Clarke, who lina {teiierously given them to the 
liritixli Miixeiini. The jailc monster is the proiKTly of Mr. Oscar Raphael, K.S.A. 
I apponil a detailed deseripliou of each. 

I. Itronzc pienred plaque, eon vex in front and coneuve at the laiek, i-epresentiug 
an animal with a hnrsc-like body and grittbn head and ibex-like horn standing 
calmly while a wolf-like creature attacks it hy Intiug its foreleg. From the hack of 
the latter rises a series of curved <lesigus ainndatiiig biidiieiuls with |»eHr-sha{)cd 
sinkings. From one of these curves just above the wolfs tail projects a sniiill hook. 
The tail of the horse has heen longer, like that of the following spectinen ; the 
fraelnrcd surfaces arc filed. Smooth green patina. Figured haek and front full 
•sixo in Feng Yiin F’eng, Chin Shih so, 1823, Vol. 1, (.'np. 4 {Chin So, Coins). 
It is there deseriltcd as a horse coin, and the design as two horses, a large and a 
small one. like mare and foal. Xo suggestion is made that it is nut of Chinese 
origin. Ixiiigth, 4‘7 ins. (Fig. 1). 

Of this and the following sj>ccimen there is no histoiy of any kind, and it 
is fortnnutc that Mr. Clarke's ])crspicacity enabled him to recognise their iiunsnul 
diameter and interest. 

This plaque is identical with a figure in the Chinese work on Aneienl Inscrip¬ 
tions on Bron/.e and Stone, mcntionctl above. So exact is the resemblance lictwecn 
the plaque and the Chinese illustration that it is not impossible that wo have here 
the actnal example figured. The Chinese illnstmtion is repented hy M. Salomon 
Keinnch iti his memoir on ^‘La Representation dn galop dans fart aucien et 
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inoderne,”* where he iliseuaac.'* not only tlii.-i piece, but nutu}’ otlicrs of the same 
clasa. Thia {lerticiilar Kpecimeii im etiitea to lie nimnat identical with one of the 
moat l)oautifnl plaques at the Hermitage, acquired in 1814 from a Buriat., wlio, 
nocordiiig to his own account, had it from hia father, who brought it from 
Mongolia. Both M. Kcinacli and M. Chavanucs agree that it has nothing to do 
with Chinn, l>nt must ho au im|iortatiou from Sibena, which, iudeo<l, is anfficioiitly 
obvious. 

One of tho characteristic features of these Scythian plaques is seen in a marked 
degree here. The bronzo evidently represents a fierce combat Itetwecn tlie griftbn- 
faeaded horse and the wolf, but nevertheless the whole po.se of the former is calm 
mul undisturbed, the attitude of tho body and legs displaying no signs of exciteiuoiit, 
so that the light would seem to be an entirely one-sided alfair. This curious feature 
may ho noted in nearly all the numerous examples shown in Minus’ Scijlbiamt ntul 
Greek*, in tho albums of the Khmienko collection, niid in the article in the Revue. 
Arrhiologitjiie. Another peculiarity, equally typical and more readily marked, is the 
presence aiinexed to the general design of a uuml)er of gratuitous curves, which in 
some cases develop into an indo|>emlunt design and <lisi>lny the he4uls of birds, griffons, 
and other abnonnal creatures. In tlie present .‘ipccimcn it is not easy to dis(*ovcr 
any reason for tho ]>rcsonco of this mass of openwork curves that .surround the 
horse’s head, the linos of which would eventually mcigo into birds’ hoiuls if they 
have not already done so. In a good number of instances this subsidiary development 
is more ]iromincut than the main dc.sign, which is often nearly extinguished (c.p., 
Minns, Fig. 129, 196, 197). 

2. Bronze pierced phupic, con vox in front and concave at the Iwck, rcprcsontiiig 
a combat Imtwcen a lioness aud an eagle. The former grasps with his jaws the 
legs of tho bird, which has a firm grip with its l)eak on the lioness's nock. The 
caglc’.s wings and t4til are treated couvontionally, Iming indicated by curved linos and 
having curled ends. Grecnisb-grey patina. Length 4*8 ins. (Fig. 2). 

In its general chanictcrs this piece resembles tho last, the lioness in its ]>oso 
Ixiiiig conspicuous for the absence of any violent action, but the openwork curves 
ore replaccil by a feature as characteristic, viz., tho pnrely ornamental treatmeut of 
the wings of the bird. For the artist they have ceased to be members having any 
functional qualities, and the enutonrs have l>eeu adapted to the ideal outline of tho 
plaque. An instance of the same treatment is seen in Minus’ Fig. 199, a gold plate 
with coloured iiday from Siberia, in which au eagle is attacking a yak ; while a 
similar development of the horns of a deer is shown in bis Fig. 183, where the 
coiivcutionnl treatmont of the horns suggests a palmetto on the lop of the aiiimur.s 
head. Similar decorative vagaries arc to Iki found scattered throughout Mr. Minna’ 
w’ork. 

3. Quatlruped, cut from a flattish oval pebble of grey jade. The animal is in a 
crouching posture with the right fore-foot mlvanced befere tho clie.st, the back 
himehed up, aud the neck curved in a swan-like attitude. The limbs are edged 
with undulating waves, aud the feline type of tail is curled under the iMsly. The 
most remarkable feature is the head. Tho jaws project, the mouth being ]>urtly 
0[ieD, showing saw-like teeth, terminated by large iip|>er canines, incurved, and 
touching the lower jaw, nostrils drilleil through. The upper |)art of the skull is 
bulbous, with deeply pierced eyes, the ears poiutiog forwanls and marked with 
herring-bone lines at the ctlges. Under the jaw is a wavc-like adjunct, looking at 
first sight like a paw*. Tho paws arc divided into five digits. The w’hole design is 
completed at the bottom by a sort of plinth, not unlike the general design of the 
two preceding bronzes (Fig. 3). 


UttM Areheolagigue, 190U-19U1. 
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This jmlo monster is placed side by side with the two Scythian phiquca, 
bocanse though they may las widely separated in date, there is still an affinity 
l>etweeu them. On the general question of such a relalioo, Mr. Minas makes some 
very a])posite remarks. After discussing in detail a very large niimlicr of examples 
of Sil>erian and .Scythian art of the tyjas of our two pla(|ne9, he proceeds:— 

“The remarkable art of which the examples have U-cn discusscti in the preewliug 
pages evidently iioarishe<l in the Asiatic Steppes. One s|>ocinieu (emr Kig. 1, ami 
Minns, page 231) generally similar to the plate from Verkhiie-udinsk. found its way 
to China, and is figured in the arclueulogical work, Kin S/ii/i to. There is some 
resemblance in character between iSi1)erian and Chinc-se art; it may be due to some 
community of race, or perhaps one may have inHueneed the other ; or the conucctiou 
may go back even to Minussinsk days, or again, the rcseiiddance may be due to 
Imth having borrowed from Iranian or some other Central Asian art ; in each case 
wc seem to have an intrusion of monsters ultimately derived from Mi‘sopotaniia, the 
great bree<ling ground of mousters. And so they finally penetrated to the iHu-ders of 
China, just as the Aramaic scripts twice traverscsl the same stretch in the ca.scs of 
the Tiirki.sh and Uigur alphabets. The early Chinese bronacs and jade earrings 
, . . are very much conventionalised. . . . The Dragon, Tiger, and I’lioenix 
only come in under the Han dynasty, and decidedly recall Persian ty|ics, c.ff., the 
Simurg, but the way in which their Isidies are twisto^l about is rather in the 
Sil)erian spirit.” 

This is very true, and Mr. Minus himself discerned something of this Siheriaii 
spirit ill Mr. Raphael’s jade monster, and now by chance we are aide to place it 
side hy side with two most characteristic examples. As a tyiio of animal or monster, 
I do not remember to have seen Huything like it in Chinese sculpture, though 
inousters are common enough. The geiienti design, tlioiigli not unlike C'hiiie.<e, yet 
recalls many of the contorted .Siberian beasts (c.j?., Minns, Figs, ll)H, 2()0) in its 
main outlines. Genericnlly, as an ntiimul, moreover, it bus an affinity with a iinmher 
of queer creatures of llic early Iron Age from Penn, Tolsilsk, and the PiUcliora.* 
The paws arc the same, and the couveiitiomil flumes or clouds on the jade might 
well be the remote descendnufs of the liriiiis.like lines on the Marly Iron Age 
creatures. There is, moreover, a very iin-Chincse elmractcr about the head of the 
jade beast, with its rounded forehead, and long (mwerful jaws arc fm-nished with an 
armature of saw-like molars and powerful canines that nearly resemble the same 
features in the wolf in Fig. 1. 

Mr. Minns, in the paragrapli I have qiiotcil, has given a hint as to the relations 
of this .Siberian and Scythic art, and his bisik, adiiiirahle in Isiih senses, contains both 
a digest of all that has liccn written on the subject, and his own very valuable deductions 
from the facts he has gathered. It would seem to be luiquestionable that many well- 
known features of nur ]>agau Saxon art, and that of Western Fliiro|ic generally, have 
their roots in this Silrerlon eultnre, and it is even claimed that Carluvingian art is 
equally in its deht.f It seems fully os clear that though the JloruU of Siberian art 
runs through the centuries just before and after the beginning of the Christian era, 
yet an unbroken line of ancestry cun lie traced backwards well into ibe Bronze Age. 
'I’hns in length of time wo have a jicdigree of no mean imi>ortance. while the ge<*- 
graphical distribution forms an equally important and much more piixzling feature. 
One point seems to stand out in clear rtdief, vi/... the practically indigenous character 
of the Scythian and Silicrian art. If one finds, os seems certain, that the ]>rototype 
of So stylistic a creature as the reindeer, with the wildly exaggerated horns, is already 
in existence in the Bronze Age in Sil>eria, it is hard to believe that he is of any- 

* Aspelin, AiUiqtUi* dtt Xvrd FinHo-OtgrirH, Pig.<. Sul-B.Vt. 

t Appclttrcn-Klvalo in OiiutmlM—Otrarl Meatflio. ISIU. p. 
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tiling but niitivc grawth, luiil equally hunl to guess from which of the surrounding 
culture areas be cau ]K>gsibly have licen derived. 

Scythian reniaiiis are rare in this country, and until the publication of Mr. Minns’ 
monumental work were but little known to the outside world. His 1>ook will provide 
enough [nr nio.st inquirers ; if any of them want to go further afield, he has given 
them ample references to the Russian ainl western literarnre of the .subject. 

C H. READ. 

Japan: Folklore. Hlldburgh. 

The Directing of Conscious Agents in some Japanese "Imita- 0 
tivo” Magical Practices. By //'. L. JIUdbwrgh. L 

In analyses of magical o{)crations the assumption is generally made that the 
mimicking of a desired ctt'cct i.s due to a belief, or at least to an undefined feeling, that 
the mere roprcsentatioii of that effect, or of some of its more salient chai'acteristies, 
will be reproduced in the manner rliat the operator lia.s in mind, without the inter- 
niodiatinn of any conscious agent—that is, briefly, that of itself “ like produces like.” 
In .Japan, although there is a much greater body of homeopathic magical ))racticcs 
in which thero seems to be, at least at prc.scnt, no trace of an appeal to, or of an 
attempted coimtniint of, a supnniatnrul being, there are inuny magical (or magico- 
religions) practices which, althougli they may seem when snimrficiaUy regarded to be 
tnily bomeopathie in nnturc, appear when examined more closely to be in reality 
performances for tliu purpose of indicating to some supcrnatnrni Iming the direction 
in which it is desired that (hat Iming should exercise its powers. Whether some of 
these practices tuny have originated as true homeopathic magic, and liare Iveen later 
adapted to couceptioiis based upon a Imlief in sapcrnatnral beiu^, or whether tioineo- 
pathic practices in whicli no conscious agent at present np])ears may in some coses 
have been derived from forms in wliicli siicii agents originally appeared, are questions 
into which I have no intention of entering liere.* 

Tlie symbolical conveyance of gorsl wishes is still a very common feature of 
Japanese life—we find it in coimection with the giving of pre.scnls on various 
ceremonial occuaioiis, and in tlie accessories used on certain occasions, such as the 
New Year's festival—even though the objects nsed for this purpose and symbolically 
at the present time may not originally have bad the meanings attached to them 
to^ay. 

All excellent, and seemingly uiiniistakablc, example of tlic conveying of 
iufonnutinii to siiperoiitural beings by means of a symbolical |ierformunce occurs in 
the legend of the bcniiit £u no Sho-kakn, who, when lie wished to erect a temple 
»t Yosliiiio ” to tlie god who might i>c fittest to ensure the salvation of the Iminnii 
“ race,” after liaving rejected Jiao ns being too mild, and then Mi-roku, ” spent seven 
“ days more in an upright posture, with glariug eyes and clenched fists, so that the 
“ gods might better iindcrstund the nature of his reqiiircmciits, until at Inst there 
“ stood iiefore him a being pale with coiiceiitrated ragc.”t 

The mode of application to the conscious agent whose (lowers are involved is 
Komelinies (i) more or less clearly in the nature of n prn}'cr. sometimes (ii) in the 
nature of compuLsioii by means of an action believed to be of an irritating nature, 
sometimes (iii) of an indefinite nature .seeniiiigly intended us a sort of vague appeal 
to, or l•emillder for, the cooscious agent involved. 

* The ilcfinition nt magic (mq/i/iffO by Ysmoda, a moilcni Ja|iaucso lexicographer, quoted 
liy Aston (iStiiiiH. p. 327)—"The keeping off ot calamity by Uis aid of the snpcrnatunil power of 
“ Kami and Huililbas”—altliongh, as Aston ]s>Ints oat, too wide in certain respects and too narron* 
in others, is woirth citing here as possibly iiicUeating a cnrient of tbnuglit allied to that which seems 
to rail tlirough magical practices of the types about to be discumed. 

t R. M. Hatow, Murray's Jlttniboak for JajxiH, 1st edition. Vokohama. 1881, pp. 380-387. 
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(i) The following examples seem to be in the nature of prayers :— 

(a) In order U) preserve a house, during a conflagration in the neighbonrhood, 
from the danger caused by sparks falling upon the (often inflammable) roof, a cup 
of water is oftered before the picture of a certain Fire-god, sparks are struck, by 
means of a flint and steel, so as to fall into the water and l>e extinguished, and 
floally the water is thrown upon the roof of the house [recorded at Yokohama^. 
The symbolism here seems clearly to be an appeal for the god to make his instru¬ 
ments, the flying sparks, innocuous with respect to the roof upon which the water 
is thrown ; since, however, sparks are sometimes struck by means of a steel for 
purposes of purifleation, end there is also the possibility of the misplacement of a 
part of the rite in popular practice, it may be that some other interpretation should 
be plaecd on it. 

(A) In certain mountainous districts, when there is a drought, some of the men 
climb the highest ]>eak8 accessible—which are thought to shelter the most powerful 
of the divinities of the class invoked—on Amagoi (“praying for rain’’) expeilitions. 
The men build a bonfire Wore the shrine on the top of the peak, and then fire off 
guns, shout, and roll boulders down the mountain side, in order to represent the 
storm they desire.* 

(e) lu ancient times, a black horse was offered, in addition to the offerings 
generally made, when praying for ruin to the gods of certain shrines, because black 
is the colour of the rain-clouds ; a white horse was offered when fine weather was 
dcsired.t 

((f) At the .San no miyu at Nikkr), “It is believed that pregnant women may 
“ obtain a safe delivery by offering up here pieces of wood, such a.s are used in 
“ the .Tapanese game of chess, inscribed with the Chinese character for ‘fragrant 
“ chariot.”'! As the “fragrant chariot’’ of the game of thbgx is permitted to 
move forward fi'ccly, but is debarred from moving either sideways or backward, 
we may reasonably assume, I think, that the offering of the piece mentioned is 
intended to indicate to the divinity the applicant's desires oonceming the straight¬ 
forward path of the child (or, perhaps, course of the birth). 

(ii) In the following examples the supernatural beings applied to are caused to 
l>ecome irritated, and the synilwlism is used, seemingly, in order to iudicatc in what 
directions the operator’s wishes lie :— 

(e) The Ushi toki mairi is, as 1 have i>ointcd out in “ Notes on some Japanese 
“ Magicml Methcxls for Injuring Persons” (Man, 1915, 65), a practice in which a 
tree-spirit is angered by tlie driving of nails into its dwell!tig-place, so that it goes 
forth to seek vengeance. The likeness of the victim, which is nailed to the tree, 
is, 1 have suggested {loc. eif.), probably intended in at least some forms of that 
practice to indicate to the oflTeuded tree-spirit the person to lie iiijnrod and'the manner 
of the injury desired.§ 

(y) Since the publication of the “ Notes" above mentioned, another method of 
injury, of a similar kind, has been brought to my notice. In Chikuzen Province, 
in Kyushu, until fairly recently, a person seeking to injure auother might go, 
employing the utmost secrecy, into the forest near bis village, and there, having 
select^ a large pine tree, drive nails into the latter’s roots, at the same time cursing 
his intended victi m. As the result desired was that the v ictim sh ould rot (“ kutar it "). 
• W. Weston, MeHHtaiHtrriitf in the JitjMtaett Aljut, London, I81>C, pji. llH), 161. 
t Aston, »}!. fit., p. 287. 
i Satow, op. eit., p. 416. 

§ It is, of course, open to argninciit that one of the seemingly truly kumeopathic Japanese 
practices in which a person's likeness, of some kind, is subjected to injury, has been joined with a 
spirit-angering performance. The other examples of the present article soctn to indicate, however, 
that the likeness is really intended as a means of guidance. 
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a pine tree was chosen in prefereuco to a tree of any other species, l>ccnnse the 
resin exuding from its injuries resembled the putrescence of the sores to be inflicted 
upon the victim.'* * * § A feature of peculiar interest in this majinai, in view of the 
large Malayan element believed to exist in the population of Kyushu, is its close 
resemblance to a Sumatran practice which I have quoted (op. cit., p. 120) from The 
Golden Bough. 

(g) Another practice to which I have rcforiTod in the above-mentioned “ Notes ” 
(second section, in Man, 1915, 80) is that in which a picture of the IJashiri 
Daikohu is used for injuring a thief, the picture lieing inverted in order to irritate 
the diviniiy (Daikokn) involved, and a pin being driven through each foot of the 
picture (or into other parts of the body when injury other than laming is desired) 
ill order, seemingly, to indicate in what directions llie injuries should occnr.f 

(A) In order to secure raiu, iu times of drought, a black dog is stoned to death 
in the bed of a stream, so that blood (an unclean siibstunne) shall lie about the 
place of the stoning, and the divinity of the stream is asked to send ruin—the 
rninclotids are .symbolised by the dog’s colour, seemingly for the divinity’s further 
guidance—in otder to wash away the defilement.^ 

(iii) In each of the following examples a supernatural being appears, I think, 
although just what are the relations between the beings and the performances with 
which they are respectively associated do not seem to be very obvious :— 

(•) At Sagami, in a shrine, there is a round stone which is supposed to Ite the 
thifUai (god-body) of a certain Rainfall-god to whom the shrine is dedicated. When 
rain is wanted, water is poured over this stonc.§ 

(J) Beriberi (hahhe) is a disease which seems, iu Japan, often to be popularly 
attributed to an excess of water in the sufferer’s system, uud many of the magical 
treatments for it up))ear to l>e based on the idea of getting rid of the supposed 
watery excess. In one of the truatmeuta recoininendeil for hahhe, the patient is to 
walk three times rouml a well, carrying a piece of bamboo over his shoulder and 
reciting a formula (literally, “ Bottomless kakhe, kakke as for bottomless") explained 
to me os signifying “ Kakhe, run through my body as though there were nothing to 
stop yon ’’ [recorded at Yokohama]. It is possible that the iiitnxinctioii of the 
well into this tnajinai may be due to some supposed sympathetic connection lietwcen 
the water of the well and that of the disease, or to some idea that the patient’s 
excess of water shall run into the well. 1 think, however, that it is much more 
likely that the inarchiiig round the well is intended ns a means of ap[>enl to the 
god of the well, because the intervention of a Well-god is very frequently sought in 
Japan for the relief of an illness or of some other bodily trouble—and in the case 
of an illness thought to lie causeil by water an appeal to a Water-god would seem 

* Another In'wrj-uinjiiui, formerly Iu mie, bat less commonly, in the samo district, consistcil in 
making a small |iappet, roughly formed of straw, sticking a great quantity of pins into it (so that 
no part remained nninjarotl) and simultanconsly enrsing the ntendod victim, aiul finally burying 
it in the ground. Tlicse o|>eTations also boil to be conducted n the ntnioot secrecy. A Yokohama 
practice of a similar kind, lately rc|Kirted to me, consists in the aticking of a neeJU into a likencas 
—an image or a pictniv—of the intemled victim, iu order to cause him to suffer. tVby the 
implement of injury mast be n vreJU instead of any other suitable jiolnted object my Informant was 
nnablc to tcU me, but the numerous Japanese for various purposes in which a needle is 

mentioneri, an<l ceitoin beliefs and practices connected with needles, Icail me to think that iioeslbly 
the instrument in this case is regnnlcil as serving in aomu manner as some sort of a conscious 
agent. 

t I have also suggested (hte. rit.) tliat a ocrlain MiiJiHai for catching a runaway, coDsixtiiig 
in the nailing of a shoo of Uie victim in front of the kitclien fornacc. may not improhably be 
based on similar conceptions. 

I Weston, op. eit., p. 162. 

§ Aston, lip. eit., p. 330. 
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to be even more to t>e expected than in the cases'Of, say, sinull-]K>x, or n styo on 
the eyelid, or the changing of the sox of an nnlstrii child. The carrying of tlio 
piece of bamboo—a material commonly used for making water-pipes in Japan—would 
thus appear to l>o a method for expressing synibolically to the divinity of the well 
the desire expressed verlmlly in the formula recited during the }>crfiinnnncc. 

(k) If a marriage has been unfruitful, the old women of the neiglilmurhood, tui 
the occasion of the festival of the Salic no kami, certain phallic divinities, go through 
the form of delivering the wife of a child, using a doll to represent tbe infant.* 
Various ceremonies are performed, in different parts of .Tapan, at the time of this 
festival, in connection with the propagation of children. J think it is possible that 
the date mentioued has lieeii selected as especially suitHblo for the mimetic delivery 
in question, because the Snho no knini are more likely to be present at that time 
than nt any other, and that the performance is intended as a means for indicating 
to them tlie patient's need. Wo may note, in passing, that a childless wife is 
sometimes given by her friends, on occasions when presonta are customary, a 
doll, ns a ceremonial cx|>ression of a wish (or perhaps as a form of magic) that she 
shall bear a child. 

(f) Formerly, on the twentieth day of the tenth month, at a celebration held 
by merchants and shopkeepers under the pntnmoge of Kbisii, “ God of Wealth and 
guardian of markets,” a picture of the gml was hung at one end of the room in 
which the celebration took jilacc, offerings of foo*I and of drink wore put before it, 
and mock sales wore carried on amongst the participants in the celebration, these 
sales being intended to cause success in the future real transactions of tlio jicrsons 
taking part in tlicm.t 

If, os seems to lie shown by some, if not by all, of tho above-oxamplos, certahr 
actions arc perfonned with the express intention of eunveyitig symbolically to some 
sapemntiiral l<oing the operator's desires, it seems highly probable that other actions 
will be avoided for fear lest some supernatural being witnessing those actions mav 
bo led to cause undesired occurrences which may lie assumed to be syniholized bv 
those actions, or, if he be iiorinally protective, may at least ho led to permit malevo¬ 
lent supernatural l>cings to cause such occurrences—that is, it seems probable that 
certain talums have been based upon the principle which seems to underlie the 
examples of positive magic which have been described alxive. Alllioiigh I am not 
at present able to cite any e.xamplos of taboos which have liccn given me as S 4 > 
luksed. I feel sure lhal, in view of tbo mnititnde of supernatural iKuiigs in whose 
actual presences the Japanese of foiinor days beliovod himself constantly to move— 
some of whom (unless offended) he thought woulil shield him from hanii, otliers of 
whom ho feared—such talmos oxi.st. The talxios upon certain so-called “ ill- 
omonod ” actions or woitls during certain jKiriotls, such as chose connected in 
some way with tho dead, or at night, or at the lieginning of the Now Year, may, 
I think, somotimes thus be cxplaitiod, and all the more logically when we recall 
that even nt the present time evils of all kinds aro by many persons regarded as 
due to the malevolent actions of supernatural lieings. W, L. HILDIiURGH. 

Antliropologry. MacRitoliie. 

A Red Indian Coiffure, /jy Darid Marliilc/iie. Q 

In all those instances where the reiuimnts of the Red Indian trilios of 0 
North America have ceased to live tbe Indian life, and have been brought tiuder 
the controlling influence of white civilization, they hare more and mure altandoncd 

• p. SSI. 

t K. W. ClemcDt, ‘‘.Tapanesc Calendars,’' in Tram. Adtatit StK. of Jajfon, Vob XSX, pp. M. 
iiS; quoted front ‘‘ Tlie Jajianesc Mouths.” 
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their ancestral customs, until, in some cases, these have disappeared altogether. It is, 
therefore, of importance that any obsolete or obsolescent custom should be recorded 
a'hile it is possible. An extremely interesting characteristic of the Wasaji or 
Osage Indians that has come prominently before me has now probably reached the 
stage when all memory of it will soon be forgotten by these people themselves. 

Mr. George A. Dorsey, Curator, Department of Anthropology, Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, in the brief Preface to his Traditions of the Osage (No. 88 of 
the Field Columbian Museum’s Publications, Chicago, February 1904), remarks as 
follows :—“ The Osage are of Sionan stock, and made their home, when first known 
“ to the whites, in southern Missouri, northern Arkansas, and eastern Kansas. In 
“ 1871 they tvere removed to a reservation in the north-eastern corner of Oklahoma, 
“ which they still [1904] occupy. They are degenerating rapidly, are very lazy, 
“ and much addicted to drink; the use of tlie peyote or mescal [a bitter but in- 
toxicating liquor, brewed from small red berries] among them is rapidly increasing. 
“ It must be admitted that this collection of tales does not adequately represent the 
“ traditions of the tribe. This is largely dne to the difficulty of engaging the 
“ attentiou for any length of time of the old men of the tribe, for reasons above 
“ mentioned." 

Living as pensioners of the United States, uo longer hunters and warriors, but 
siiuk into the condition of artisans and peasant-farmers, with here and there a man 
or woman of college training and professional career, these Indians arc rapidly losing 
touch with their ancient tribal customs. One of these customs, however, is described 
in a book which has lately come under my notice, TAfe in the Far JVest, by George 
Frederick Ruxtou, author of Travels in Mexico, Ac., published by William Black¬ 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 2nd edition, 1851. Anyone who knows the 
country and people described can see that the scenes and experiences portrayed in 
this book are true ; although they are stntug together by a slender thread of narrative 
which may be partly fictitious. The following passage, relating to incidents taking 
place in the year 1830, or thereabouts, occurs at i)agc 73:— 

“ Passing the Wa-ka-roslia, a well-timbered stream, they met a baud of Osages 
goiug *to buffalo.’ Tbe-sc Indians, in common with some tribes of the Pawnees, 
shave the head, with the exception of a ridge from the forehead to the centre of 
the Kcedp, which is ‘roached’ or hogged like the mane of a mule, and stands erect, 
plastered with unguents, and ornamented with feathers of the hawk and turkey. 
The naked scalp is often painted in mosaic with black and rod, the face witli sliining 
vermilion. This band were all naked to the brcecli-clout, the wanntli of the sun 
having made them throw their dirty blankets from their shoulders.’’ 

The above description is specially interesting to me, as I am able to confirm 
it from personal obeervatioo. In the month of February 1873, I was one of an 
" outfit ’’ of bison-hunters who were operating in the then unsettled region of south¬ 
western Kansas, and one day we found ourselves in the noighbourbootl of a large 
camp of Osages. After ascertaining from one of the band, whom wc encountered 
about a quarter of a mile from tlie camp, that a visit from us would not be resented, 
a number of us, leaving our weapons in the waggons under the charge of the rest 
of oiir party, followed this Indian to the camp. From the number of lodges, or 
teepees, as well as from the women and children who were largely in evidence, we 
estimated the total strength of the baud at 100 or 150. They were, it appeared, a 
sub-division of a much larger band, owning the chiefship of " Sunset,” a very able 
leader of some celebrity at the time. Most of the young men were out on the plains 
after bufialo. The chief was in his lodge, playing cards with some of his braves, 
and too proud to take any notice of a few casual hunters, unaccredited by the 
Government at Washington. The women were busy with the usual squaw-work, 
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some bring'mg in groat liuoUles of firewood, gathered in the “tiiniicr” that fringed 
the stream ; others ciigagetl in dressing buffalo .skins, stretched upon stakes, with the 
pelt undermost. In this occupation, the utensils they employed closely resembled the 
rake of n croupier at a gambling tabic, and with them they steadily and gently 
rubbed the raw hide, over which was spread a moist preparation, said (\%-ith what 
accuracy ] know not) to consist largely of deer’s brains. The young chiltlren were 
playing about, much as the children of other races do. Several lads of fourteen or 
fifteen were testing their skill in launching their iron-pointed arrows, in javelin 
fashion, at a slim sapling, displaying as they did so an almost unerring aim. Hut 
what greatly attracted our attention was the seated figure of an Indian, obviously a 
man of cuusequence, who was receiving the attention of a l>arber, arme<l witli a 
large pair of scissors. 

The chief reganled us in disdainful silence, but the barber was much more 
friendly, and playfully snippe^l a few hairs from the l>ennl of one of my companions. 
It seemed quite appropriate that this coiffeur should know a little French, and that 
ho should have some French blood in his veins, as I believe was the case. There 
is nothing surprising in this, for the great plains to the west of the Mississippi were 
at one time part of the vast territory of ryouisiana, and memories of that time am 
still preserved in uumorou.s place—and trilail—names. The word prairie is a |jer- 
manent record of French influence on these western plains. The main point to be 
noted, however, is the appcitrance of this warrior's head. The sculp w’as shavetl on 
both sides, leaving only a ridge of short, biusb-like hair, “hogged like the mam- 
“ of a mule, and standing erect,” in the wonis of Uuxtoii. Ruxton descriltes this 
ridg^ a.s extending from the forehead to the centro of the scalp. My impression is 
that, in this instance, it stretched well beyond the coronal suture. The bare portions 
of the scalp were powdered with vennilion, as were also the cheeks of this personage. 
With regard to the dispoiuil of the hair at the back of the hcn<l, my memory is at 
fault. Probably it hung in long plaits, after the Indian fa.shioa. Hut what struck 
mo most forcibly of all was that the stiff, stubbly riilgc of hair along the crown of 
the sculp gave quite the effect of a Komau hehiiot, or of the helmet woru by motlerii 
French cuirassiers. Indeed, it is not im])OS8ible that the Roman and French helmet 
obtains this idea from an ancestral custom such as that of the Osoges. This is a 
matter of si>eculation. The important thing is to chronicle the existence of the 
custom. 

The Osages that I saw in 1873 were genuine “blanket Indians.” That is to 
say, they were practically untouched by white civilization, although they did play 
cards and undersUxal something of the value of dollars. Moreover, they ftosscssed 
breech-loading rifles of the latest type. Apart from such details, they represented 
the true wild Indian. They condescended to inform ns that they had nrrunge<l to 
make a raid upon the settlements when the grass was “that high”; and although, 
for some reason, they did not keep their word, they curried out such a raid in the 
following year. Their representatives to-day wear “ store clothes,” and are largely 
occiipietl ill drinking mescal, according to Mr. Dorsey. It is more than probable that 
the fashion of dressing the hair which 1 have described is already obsolete. 

DAVID MacRITCHIE. 


Mathematics. Mlgeod. 

Supposed Duodecimal System in Burum Lang^uagre. (‘Vee Man, i 
70, 1916.) By F. TV. H. Migeod. ‘t 

If the Burum numerals indicate a duodecimal system, it is certainly a most 
important discovery. I think, though, it may possibly be found that there are errors 
in the list as supplied to Mr. N. W. Thomas, and these when corrected mar modify 
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the supposed discovery. My own list in The Languages of West Africa, Vol. IJ, 


p. 374, may also bear revision. 

For convenience of reference I give this list:— 

1. gwiniA. 

2. belta. 

3. bitat. 

4. binas. 

5. bituiun. 

6. vichimen. 


7. vitama. 

8. luioit. 

9. skavilar. 

10. likuru. 

11. likuru mi agwinih. 

12. naveviba. 


(Note. —» = ng.) 

From 1 to 5 Thomas and 1 agree. lie has no 6, and the abeence of this 
numeral shows that his informant, the Rev. F. EvaiKs, did not know the language 
himself, and hence was quite likely to go wrong in some of the other numerals. In 
7 we agree. In 8 1 have a very .strange word, but this is not uncommon to 8 in 
other languages, ns its derivation is very varied. In 9 we agree, fur the ei in my 
shu-vi-tar is apparently redundant, as it also is in my 12. 

Thomas claims koro as 12, not 10 ; hnt my likuru, which is evidently akin to 
it, is supported by the Bnrtisu language, which has kur for 10. Ho casts doubts 
on my 12, but he did not scrntiiiiso it sufRciently, or he would have noticed that it 
equals likuru na ve viba, the word for 10 being very commonly omitted in West 
African laugiiugcs. The ve is apparently redundant ns in 9, being I think the same 
prefix as the early nuuiorals have. Viba equals beba of course. 

I must here note that the Ga language of the Gold Coast, and some others, 
u.so 6 as a base for 7 and 8, e.g., 6 + 1, 6 + 2, instead of 5 + 2 and 5 + 3, as if 
they hn4l a duodecimal system. They have not, however, but only recognise 10. 
The unit 12 seems to have lost itself. The looking forward to 12, if I may so 
descril )0 it, is therefore not entirely strange to West African languages. 

In Bunim, if there is indeed a duodecimal system, shn would mean “less," so 
shnniad (in Thomas's) = 12 less 3 ; shanbipa = 12 loss 2, &c. Incidentally, however, 
shn in the Hausa numerals means “ plus," and a particle she in Doai also seems to 
mean “ plus.” A.<, however, these languages, though neighbouring, are distinct, too 
much must not l>e insisted on from this resemblance. 

In my list the only numeral compounded with ska is 9, which being 12 less 3, 
ixtiiits to 12 as a unit in the system. That it should represent 6 + 3 is, 1 think, 
out of the question, 9 never being known to be so formed. My list, therefore, also 
seems to give some support to a presnmod duodecimal system. 

It still remains to deal with koro in Thomas’s list. This I would wish to make 
10, and to set it alongside shanbipa, thus making two side-by-side scales, which may 
be explained as follows. Up to 8 the native progresses uniformly from 1. Arrivetl 
there, however, he vacillates. The counting is a strain. He therefore jumps to a 
dozen and works backwards, accepting, however, 10 as entitled to a separate recog¬ 
nition whenever desirable. Should this suggestion be acceptc<l Thomas has to find a 
new won! for 12, but from the analogy of Ga it may uot exist as a simple word, 
but be merely 10 + 2 compounded in tlie ordinary way ns in my list. 

Further light ou the subject would bo most welcome, and it is to bo hoped that 
some one in Northern Nigeria will supply a correct list early to settle the question. 

F. W. H. MIGEOD. 


Arohseologry: Ashanti. Cardlnall. 

stone Implements from Ashanti. By A. fV. Cardinall. C 

The stone implements figured in the accompanying illustrations are from U 
Ashanti, and all were collected within a few weeks. I found the first specimen 
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myself at Kukiiom. Having alnitvii it to the imtives, I was tohl tliat tlicy were 
found quite commonly, and soon some thirty s|>o('iuicns had Ikscu brought to mo. 
Among these are examples from Kiikuoni, Mini, Hcniko, Fwidicin, Nkassnini, 
Acherensini, and noma. This is a wide distribution, and I have lioen told liy the 
natives that they are found commonly iliruughont the forest. Those that were not 



picktsl lip on the surface were found farming or roadmaking, 
i.e., at a ilepth of from 1 to 2 feet lielow the surface, which 
until cleared is covered by “olil” jungle. 

Some forty s{iecituons were collet^tcd, nil except one 
being ground and {mlishod in the usual neolithic style. The 
iingi'oiind implement (Fig. I) wliieli was found at Wioso 
dirt'ers from the I'cmninder of the collection not only in the 
chariicter of its surface hut in its cnmjiamtivcly large size, 
its greatest length being about M'.'i cm. and its maximum 
breiulih alsiut !>’!i eni. Although roughly worked and 
coarsely flaked, so that in general appearance it rcseinhlcs 



• •* L'Agc <le la Pierre au Conun," Aitjiilr* liu .Virsir du Congo, 
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in form, others are oval witli the edge at the broad end, while u few are unusually 
stout and thick. Not one of the chisels alluded t*) above is perfect, but the longest 
is a trifle over 8 cm. in leogth, and probably was never much longer; the two other 
specimens shown in the photograph are 7 cm. and 5’5 cm. respectively. 

The example which is represented in the lower right-hand corner of the photo¬ 
graph (Fig. 2) is of special interest from the |>oint of view of the use of these chisels, 
for although it diflfers somewhat in appeantnee, there is little doubt that it belongs to 
this class. In this specimen the oblique planes which form the cutting edge have 
been continued the whole length of the stone, to a slight extent flattening its two 
opposite faces. Its flat top presents that slightly roughened or “ pecked ’’ surface 
which is produced when a stone surface is struck repeatedly by another ; in other 
words, tliis implement was held as wo should hold a cold cbi.sel or graving tool, and 
repeatedly struck by a hammer stone. 

The natives call these stone implements nyumi$oso and nyamiakuma (God’s hoes 
and God's axes), according to their shape. The reason for the names is the l^elief 
that the implements fall from heaven, either with the lightning or “falling stars.” 
As a proof of this they say, “ Was not a woman killed near Juaso by lightning ? 
“ and did we not find in the ground where she fell a nyamiakuma?" Further, the 
stones have medical virtue. Medicines ground with them have iDcrea.scd potency, 
they protect from lightning and “ falling stars,” and also give speed to the limbs. 
And as for the nyamisoto, with them God plants the bush yam and often leaves 
the hoe in the ground. 

The specimens figured were found at Wioso, Boma, Nkassaim, Fwidiem, Goaso, 
Mim, and Acherciisna. A. W. CARDINALL. 


Navigation. Hedley. 

Transport of the Coco>nut Across the Pacific Ocean. By Charles 0 
Hedley. U 

The wanderings of an illiterate people, unacquainted with metals, leave few 
records decipherable in after centuries. Perhaps their route may be indicated by 
ornaments or utensils from a rifled grave. But if such a people were agriculturists 
while they kept to one climatic zone, the plants they introduced may still grow, the 
witnesses of otherwise forgotten journeys. 

Sneh a history, one of daring exploration performed thousands of years ago, is 
now conveyed to us by the coco-nut palm. A fascinating story concerning it has 
been pieced together from botanical and historical sources and related by Mr. 0. F. 
Cook.* After disproving aud rejecting statements aud conclusions generally current, 
be interprets the evidence afresh. He now shows that this plant originated in 
America, was there cultivated, transferred to visitors from the Pacific Islands, and 
by them carried across to Asia. His writings do not seem to have attracted the 
attention that they deserve from ethnologists, though known to and appreciated by 
botanists, to whom they were in the first instance addressed. An outline of his views 
is now submitted for the consideration of another circle. 

No botanist has yet found the coco-nut growing as a wild plant, thus its original 
homo must be inferred from deductive reasoning. Examining the origin of cultivated 
plants, De Candolle found a problem in the case of the coco-nut which he could not 
satisfactorily solve. lu Sanskrit literature the coco-nat is described as cultivated in 
Ceylon 2,000 years ago. To l>e precise, the date given by Tenneut (Tennent, Ceylon, 
I, 1859, p. 43l>) is B.C. 161. On the assumption that Columbus, in 1492, was the 

* 0. F. Cook— The Ocigi» and DittribtUion of the Coeoa-Paliu: Contrilmtioiu from the tKlH 
jYatienal I/ertarivni, Vol. VII, Na 2. 1901, pp. 269-298. Id.— Hietory of the Coco-toU Palm in 
America, op. cit. VoL XV, Part 2, 1910, pp. 272-342. 
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first sailor to roach tropical America from the outsiile world, this early record of 
Asiatic culture ap{>cars incompatihio with an American origin. 

Yet all the other meinl>ers—idoren species—of the genus Coco* arc confined to 
tropical South America. Not only so, but all tlio liotanical family to which this 
l)alm belongs, the Cocaeea, embracing twenty genera and 2(X) species, ore confined 
(with the doubtful exception of the African oil-palm) to South America. This to a 
biologist, trained in bolief of cTolution by descent with modification, is in itself 
convincing evidence that the coco-nut palm is also American. The earliest Spanish 
writers make frequent reference to coco-nuts cultivated at Port Uico, in Brazil, aial 
Columbia. The trees they saw were tall enough to have been planted before the 
conquest. The large Indian nuts which Columbus observed in Cul>a were probably 
coco-nuts. Not only the coco-nut, but other iudigenous palms such as the [rnach palm, 
cabbage palm, and wine palm, were cultivated by the Indians. 

Popular and poetical illusions have misrepresented the spread of the coco-nut in 
the Pacific. Drifting nuts were believed to float from island to island and to gniw 
without care where the waves fling them on tho beach. But actually the coco-nnt 
fails to establish itself on an open lieacli.* Where planted atui then left alone, 
they are smothered by the surrounding native vegetation and |»erish. Even when 
established in number and reared to maturity they die out in depopulated areas. So 
thoroughly is the coco-nut domesticated that it is us dci>cudent on man for its 
existence as any pet animal. Throughout tho tropics of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans the boundary between lands where the coco-nut did or did not grow wu.s (he 
boundary between the people who did and those who did not innko gardens. For 
instance, the coast of tropical Australia was bare of these palms, thuiigli the opposite 
coast of New Guinea was fringed with them. 

The sweet-potato was found by the first European explorers in the possession 
of every Polynesian people. This also was a native <>f South America, and must 
have been acquired in the same tvay as the coco-niit. 

When tho Polynesians first lauded at Panama or Guaquil, it was for them, as 
afterwards for the Europeans, a New World. Many were the novelties of fruit and 
flowers oflered to them. From among such riches the visitors chose tho coco-nuts 
as tho Imst gift for a deep-sea sailor. These travellers appreciated their value as 
bottled drink and preserved provisions, hermetically sealed in handy vermin-proof 
packages. Henceforth the captain who carried a store of coco-nuts for a long sea 
voyage need not fear starvation. 

Naturally they planted these precious nuts in their own islaiuLs for future use. 
And then from people to people the nuts passed along the main trade routes Itefore 
the wind, till they reached the opposite coutineiit. As the speed of a falling stone 
gathers more speed, so the uses of a useful plant may gather more uses as it goes 
abroad. For each people will hand the plant to their neighbours with the uses 
learnt from earlier owners, together with the tises invented by tliemselvcs. Thus 
tho coco-nut first supplied footl and driuk. Subsequently its fibre was utilised, and 
not till half the Pacific had been traversed did it yield sugar and alcohol. 

So tlie distribution of the coco-nut tells a talc of brown mariners who in skill 
and daring surpassed the feats of tho Vikings; a talc of shipwrights who built 
ocean-going vessels without tho aid of metal tools ; of navigators who steered these 
ships across the open sea without sextant, chart, or compass ; of adventurers who 
traversed the whole breadth of the Pacific more than a thousand years before 
Magellan. CH-\RL.K."i IIEDDEI. 

' » When 1 wss in Murray Island, Torres Straits, in 188^ a native took me to soe a coco-nut 

palm which bad sprung from a nut that luul been washed up on the beach, without having been 
definitely planted. He regarded it as a very great curiosity.—A. C. Haddon. 
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New Zealand. Best. 

Notes on a Peculiar Game resembling Draughts played by the ^ 
Maori Folk of New Zealand. By £lsdon Beni. I 

On tlie oast const of the North Island of New Zealand lies tbo territory of 
the Ngati-Poron tribe, descendants of the eponymic ancestor, Porou>rangi. These 
natives have ever been among the most advanced of our aboriginal classes in regard 
to Maori industries, especially such os betokened artistic taste, as house building, 
wood carving, and textile mnnnfactnres. They are also included among the descen¬ 
dants of the Takitimu immigrants from Polynesia, who have preserved fuller accounts 
of tribal traditions and ancient ritual than any other division of the Maori people, so 
far ns we know. 

Among these folk has been conserved tbo knowledge of a game known ns 

nin torere, formerly 
practised by them, and 
indeed played until 
recent times—until as 
late ns the sixties of 
Inst century. Like 
nearly all the old 
Maori gomes, it 1ms 
now fallen into disuc- 
tude. 

The writer ob- 
Utined particulars of 
this gome frrnn the 
lute Tiitn Nihoniho, 
formerly nn officer 
in the Ngnti - Purou 
Native Contingent, 
but was somewhat 
Hccplicul os to its 
Iicing n genuine old 
native game of pre- 
European times, that 
is to say, prior to the 
arrival of Enropcans 
on these shores. Since 
that time, however, 
inquiries have l>ecn 
made of ou old man 
named Moiii Turei, a 
member of Ngali-Poroii, who died recently at about ninety years of ago. Mohi 
maintained that it was an old-time Maori game, and quoted an old saying in proof 
thereof : E mu torere mat ana ranei koulou ki au, e hoa ma ! “ 0 friends ! A re 

“ you playing mu torere against me i " i.e.. Are yon striving against me ? This proof 
does not seem to be very conclusive, but, as seen by the diagram, the board used is 
so different from that employed by us that one can scarcely believe that the game was 
adapted from the introduced European game of draughts. We know that the latter 
was quite unknown here, and that, when introduced by early European visitors, it was 
eagerly borrowed by the Maori and quickly became known all over the counti'y. 
The Maori called this new game mu, possibly after bis own game, bnt many of us 
have thought that it was so named from the sound of our English word “ move,” 
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so froquently ejncnlated by dmughts plitycrs. Against this theory may l>c mentioned 
the fact that a form of dranghta played among ithc natives of the Hawaiian or 
Nandwich Islands, and said to he a pre-Siir«)pcan usage, was known as mu, also 
as konane. 

Ihe following is a description of the game of mm /orrrr, ns ]>layc*l formerly:— 
The diagram, marked on a pieeo of plank, or the smooth inner surface i>f a piece 
of Iwrk, resembles an oight-nij'cd star. These rays art^ called kateai (tentacles or 
arms), the 0 |x>n circular space from which they relate is tenued the putaki. Two 
persons play tho game, e.nch having four pereprrf or men. which lu-e nrrangetl on 
tho outer extremities of the Knirai or rays. Moves can Imj inadn only to tin- 
numbered points or to the eenlrnl space (putaki'), and no jumping of an oecnpicsl 
point is nllowe<l ; moves must Ikj made to an adjacent iinuecupied point or to the 
unoT'capied centre. There is no taking or crowning of men, tho game heiug a matter 
of blocking an opponent. 

The following is ii sample game :—H arranges his four men on points I, 2, 3, ■!. 
A arningcs his on 5, 6, 7, 8. A opens the game, hut cannot do so by moving 
6 or 7, which are lapu (prohibitetl) at this oi>cning stage, in ortler to avohl a dead¬ 
lock. He can move .7 or fi to the centre, and thus he movc-s ’> to that spot, 

Ii moves 4 to .7. .-1 moves centre to 4. Ii moves 3 to centre. A moves 4 to 3, 

H moves centre to 4. A moves 3 to centre. Ii moves 2 to 3. A moves centre 

to 2. Ii moves 4 to centre. Now A finds himself pint or “ out,” and Ii Ints won, 

for .1 is blocked and unable to move, Ji having his men on I, 3. o, and centre, 
while A, occupying 2, 6, 7, ami 8, js hemmed in, and must eupiluhilr. 

The writer is not a draughts player, and has made no stinly of this game of 
mu torcre hut is much interested in the question of its origin. Popular games arc 

]Msrsistcnt and intrusive, hence if this is an old Maori game it shouhl Ite known in 

all parts of this small land, wherean knowledge of it seems to Im> confined to a 
small part of the cast const, fnitn about East C'ape to Poverty Bay. If derivtsl 

from or based on our gome of draughts, why should tho diagram nr hoard have 

been alteml by those who adapted it. Also we know* that draughts was eagerly 
borrowc<l when introduced early in last ecnturj', and played us among ns. It has 
occurred to the writer that a similar game to mu torcre tnay he practised by some 
nation other than English, and by some chance have lieen iiitroihiccd here, at one 
place, at some recent time. Any information tending to throw light on this matter 
will be welcomed. KI.SDON BEST. 


REVIEWS. 

Central America: Arohseology. Joyce. 

Central American anti M'ett Indian Arehceology, being an Introduction to the Q 
Archceology of the Statee of Nicaragua, Coeta Rica, Panama, and the I feet 0 
Indie*. By T. A. Joyce, M.A. 263 pp. With many Illustrations and 2 Majis. 
1916. Philip Leo Warner. 12*. 6rf. net. 

This recently issued and very welcome volume by Mr. T. A. Joyce is the third 
of a noteworthy triad. The previous volumes on Meriran Archeenlogy and South 
American Archaology deal ably and clearly with the pro-Columbian history, arts, 
and customs of the Mexican and Mayan peoples on the one hand, and those of the 
South American jieoples on the other hand. 

Tho present volume completes the scries by filling the hiatus between those two 
geographical areas, and serves as a link Imtween them, Iwth geographically and 
ethnologically. In the first imrtiou tho early culture of Central America is con¬ 
sidered in detail, the area in question embracing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
The second portion deals with tho West Indian Islands. The general lines of the 
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earlier volumes arc followed, and the nnifomoity, both in theme and treatment, is a 
valuable feature in this vcrjr useful series of handbooks. The dilHcuIt ethnological 
diagnosis of Central America is discreetly dealt with, cautiously yet on the whole 
convincingly ; and the material and social culture of the several ethnic divisions are 
described in an efficient and interesting manner. The bringing together in readable 
form of the available material from this region will be warmly welcomed, since a 
general comparative study of the ethnology and archaeology of Central America has 
been greatly wanted. Mr. Joyce has diligently collected and systematically collated 
the evidence derivable from both literature and specimens, and he enables his readers 
to acquire a grasp of many of the problems involved which hitherto have remained 
obscure. 

The area with which the book is concerned is essentially a linking one, and' 
just as geoffraphicallif it unites the northern and sontherii continents of the New 
World, so, too, ethnnlogicttlltf, it is an area of fusion, where the Mexican and Mayan 
cnltures pushing southward mot and were influenced by the northerly extension of 
South American culture. One of the chief objects of the book is to differentiate 
and evaluate the elements which suggest in the Central American cnlture*compIex 
northern or sontbern affinities, and by a careful study of the effects of inter>tribnl 
relationships, and of tlie influence of early commercial intercourse, the author has 
done ranch towards analysing tlie more or less hybrid cultures of the region. 

Nicaragua and North-East Costa Rica are treated together, and evidence is 
offered pointing to cultural affinities with the north (whether these are in the main 
due to Mexican or to Mayan influence is not clear), os exhibitetl by certain 
features observable in the stone-carving ami pottery. It is noted that a Nahuatl- 
speaking branch of the Nicorao even penetrated os far as and established itself in 
the region to the west of the Chiriqui Lagoon. On the other hand, it would appear 
that the gold-working industry and certain special practices were derived from 
Panama ami the south. 

In Central Costa Rica sontliern cnttnral affinities are strongly in evideuco, us 
might l>e expected in an area where a southern linguistic stock prevailed. In the 
Giietar ragion, which, archmologically, is' i-elatively well-known, there are signs that 
Chorotegun ideas met and modified the Chiriquian (Talnmancan), the evidence 
helping towards establishing a culture-link between Nicaragua and Panama. 

Soutbeni Costa Rica and Panama are associated together, partly on linguistic 
grounds and partly on accoiiut of (heir general culture lieiiig of distinctly South 
American (mainly Columbian) type, thougli oven hero some of the effects of culture- 
contact with the north may be noted. 

The whole Central American region presents great complications, and Mr. Joyce 
has done yeoman service in his endeavour to disentangle the confused elements. Ho 
has dealt with the various arts and customs individually with much critical discern¬ 
ment, but, ns ho readily admits, our knowledge of the region is scanty, and the 
spade will have to be bn.sy for a long while ero it will ho possible to arrive at any 
final conclusions. 

The problem in tlie West Indies is a simpler one. Here we are concerned witli 
almost pure South American culture elements, transmitted to the islands by two main 
waves of immigration. The earlier Arawak (Tainan) immigrants peopled the whole 
of the gitiiip, including tlie Bahamas, and they were largely overrun by a later 
invasion of Caribs, who occupied the Lesser Antilles and partly exterminated, partly 
absorlied, the Arawnkan population of the south-eastern group of islands. The 
Tainan were able to maintain themselves in the Greater Antilles and in the 
Bahamas, whitlior the Caribs were unable effectively to penetrate. 

The evidence in the West Indies of cuUnre-cootact with Central American 
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civilisations is exceedingly scanty, a fact which is remarkable in view of the proximity 
of Western Cuba to Yucatan. Oue looks almost in vain, too, for signs of North 
American influence having reacbe<l the Bahamas and the Greater Antilles rf« Florida, 
and it would appear that, as a whole, West Indian early culture, while exhihiting traces 
of South American origin, must have developed and l>ccomc specialised to a remarkable 
degree indigenously. Still, archaeological research in the islands has been so far too 
limited to warrant any conclusive views, and further investigation is greatly needed. 

Mr. Joyce makes numerous interesting snggestions ns to the evolution of 
decorative designs, and as to the derivation of peculiar forms. The diagnosis which 
be gives of the celebrated “ stone collars ” of the Antilles, referring them to a 
wooden prototype, is extremely plausible. Pottery is discussed at considerable lengtli, 
and is much used as evidence of cultural affinities. Occasionally, slight ambiguities 
occur in the descriptions, as, fur instance, in bis account of the “ lost colour ” ware 
of Chiriqui, in which he describes how the design on the vessels was first traced in 
wax, and the whole pot was then covered with black pigment and subsequently 
Ijoiled. He adds : “ By this process the black is removed from the waxed portions, 
** and the de.sign appears reserved in the ground-colour.'* Now, since the whole 
point of this stopping-out process is to prevent the pigment from reaching the 
portions n'hich are coated with wax, it is somewhat misleading to speak of the 
black having been removed from areas which it has not l)een allowed to reach. Such 
slips are, however, rare, and the book is well-written and very reailable. The points 
discussed are judicially argued with cautious reserve. Mr. Joyce docs not discuss 
the possibility of exotic influence upon the culture of the region from far-distant 
sources, and, perhaps advisedly, he makes no reference to the I'limiiicians and their 
peregrinations. 

The illustrations in the book are numerous atid excellent. Incidentally they bear 
testimony to the richness of the Coutral American and West Indian sections of the 
British Museum. The index is less satisfying, and does scant justice to so useful 
a book of reference ; very many important details arc omitted from it. A biblio¬ 
graphy is added in an appendix. The author is to be congratulated upon the way 
in which he has achieved the difficult and useful task upon which he embarked, and 
his latest volume may be recommended as strongly as the previous ones. 

HENRY BALFOUR. 


Ashanti. Rattray. 

AsAanii Proverbs: The Primitive Ethics of a Eavage People. Translated Q 
from the original, with grammatical and anthropological notes. By R. V 
Sutherland Rattray, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. With a Preface by Sir Hugh Cliflbrd, 
K.C.M.G. 

The Ashanti of the Gold Coast hinterland are obviously a people with a past. 
Linguistically, they only fonn one of the members of the widespread Agni langnage 
family, which extends from the eastern Gold Coast and the neighbourhood of the 
Volta River westwards across half the French Ivory Coast. This language-family— 
especially as evidenced b}’ the Twi or Ashanti tongue, has a very decided Bantu 
flavour about it—semi-Bantu, at any rate—and would seem, from the scanty informa¬ 
tion we possess, to bo connected witli the language—or one of the languages—of 
the Barba in the country of Borgu, on or close to the River Niger. To make this 
derivation absolutely certain wc require more linguistic information than we at 
present possess concerning the special interesting languages aloug the course of the 
Niger above the Beiiuo confluence. Our only vocabulary of Barba, so far as I am 
aware, is the one recorde<l b)’ Koelle in his Polyglotta Africnna. But seeing the 
remarkable accuracy with which Koelle transcribed all his other vocabularies which 
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have been put to the test bj mociorn information, there is no reason to suppose 
that he erred either in the form which he gave to Barba or in its geographical 
localitj. This being the case, we are able further to connect the Ashanti people 
(more, perliaps, than the rest of the Agni group) with the semi-Bantu languages of 
the Kaduua Basin, east of the main Niger. These again are obvionslj related (to 
speak now of information not yet published) to the semi-Bantu of the Bauchi high¬ 
lands and the central Benue basin. It would therefore seem probable that the 
ancestors of the Ashanti came from tiie Niger basin and pursued a west-south¬ 
westerly course. They differ in so many respects from the more typically negro coast 
tribes of the Gold Coast and Ivory Coast that the language connection between 
them may be due to the imposition on these folk of Ashanti or Agni dialects, and 
the more ancient and preceding language type of the Gold Coast littoral may 
probably be the Git family, still spoken in the Akra district. It is probable, 
therefore, that in the folk-lore wisdom and semi-civilisation of the Ashanti we have 
some of that comparatively ancient Nigerian influence which has spread so widely 
over forested Negro Africa, the Nigerian influence itself being, of course, derived 
still more anciently from either Egypt or North Africa in successive waves of 
]icnetration by Mediterranean men and Mediterranean ideas. Nothing whatever in 
the book under review lends any further colour to the less acceptable theory tliat 
the arts and crafts and semi-civilisation of the Gold Coast (which decidedly existed 
prior to the arrival of the Portuguese) owed their origin to any Carthaginian 
influence coming by sea around the west coast of Africa. If there was any 
Carthaginian intercourse with the gold-l>eariog regions of the inner Gold Coast, it 
was simply a part of that comparatively ancient Trans-Saharnu intercourse which 
no doubt Uu.s subsisted in an iutermittont fashion from Neolithic times onwards. 

Mr. Rattray’s book, though it only runs to just under two hundred pages, is an 
important African document. It really contains an epitome of the mental shrewd¬ 
ness, the wisdom-learnt-by-expcrience, of the semi-civilised negro. Each proverb is 
given a literal and literary translation into English, and then commented on from 
the philological and ethnological points of view. In this way we got a great deal 
of accurate information reganling the religious ideas, the classificatory system of 
relationships, the im])lemeut8, aucieut and modern, the totems, the ideas about animals, 
the morals, and the physical traits of the Ashanti. This book is at the opposite 
pole of the somewhat amateurish character of most “ standard ” works on the Gold 
Coast peoples. The author himself gives a rather good definition of the slipshod 
writing which too often passes current, especially with tne average reviewer, for 
truth aud wisdom rcganliug African studies. Referring to the writings of the late 
Major Ellis, who at one time was Governor of the Gold Const (and who, nei'erthe- 
Icss, must be creditetl with having done that region much service w'ith his pen), he 
says: “ The first credentials the present writer would ask of anyone who was 
** advancing an opinion, as the result of indopendoiit reseaieh into native customs 
“ aud beliefs . . . would be the state of proficiency that the investigator had 
“ acquired in the language of the people whose religions and beliefs he was 
attempting to reveal . . . the standard he would ask would be a high one. 
“ Had the investigator real colloquial knowledge of the language of the |>cople whose 
“ inner soul he was endeavouring to lay hare ? Such a kiiowlmlge as is gained only 
after years of arduous study and close intercourse, a knowledge which would 
“ enable the possessor to exchange jokes and quips and current slang and join in a 
“ discourse in which some doeen voices are all yelling at once. Such a knowledge 
“ of a language is a very different thing from an academic acquaintance with it 
“ which might fit the possessor to write an excellent grammar. . . . Judged by 
“ such a standard the late Major Ellis must have been found wanting.” And 
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judged by xncb a standard, without any consideration as to whether they iniiy or 
may not have had in politics prt>-Gerinan jtruclivitics, Mr. Kuttruy rightly exalts for 
our admiration the late Rev. J. G. Cliristaller and otliers of his colleagues amongst 
the Basel miKsionarics in the Gold Coast territories. This (contention arises in eon- 
noetiou with the original idea of the .Supreme God (O/o/nwr). Major Ellis 
contended, against the opinion of the Basel missionaries, that this was an idea 
derived from the outside world—Christian or Muluimmudan. Mr. Rattray takes the 
opposite view, and his reviewer agrees with him, though not in the d<•ri^•ntion of 
the word. It is very probable, owing to interlinking forms (^yi/amhe, &c.) that the 
Oni/ame of the Ashanti came with them from the seini-Bautii regions of Ivasterii 
Nigeria, wheuco likewise it tnivellcd in other directions right into the heart of 
Bantu Africa. The conception of a .Supreme or Sky God in negrti minds, at any 
rate in those that speak Bantu languages, must' go Imck into very remote anti(|uity. 
and begins with the conception of an Old Man in the Sky whose voice is the 
thunder, whoso weapon is the lightning, and whose benefaction is the rain. 

It augurs well for onr colonial service in Afriesa that it should numher increas¬ 
ingly amongst its members trained anthro|>ologists like Mr. Rattray, Mr. Commissioner 
Hohley, Captain Orde-Browne, Captain .Stigand, Mr. Amaiiry Tallmt, and many others 
whose works arc from time to lime reviewed by the Royal .\nthro|x>logicul Institute. 

II. H. JOHNSTON. 

Anthropology. Scott Elliot. 

Prehistoric Matt and his Slarif: a Sketch of the History of Mankind d fl 
Jront the Earliest Timrs. By G. F. Scott Elliot, M.A., B..Sc. I»nd»n : lU 
Seeley, Service and Co., Ltd. 191.1. Is. M. net. 

There are some liooks—and this is one of them—which tempt the reviewer to 
shirk his respoiisihililies hy bestowing the dimination of faint praise. The anibor 
has been betrayed by his own industry, and lias prodtircd a Imok which will make 
e.vfmordinary demands on the “ordinary (nlucmted reader” for whom he writes. He 
admits that “no one, liowcvcr omnivorous his reading, could [Ktssibly learn and 
“ digest all the available literature” of the problems bearing u|>un the science of 
anthropology. Unfortunately, be bu.s made n brave attempt, and the reader becomes 
ail accomplice in the process of digestion. Far too nuicli detail is given, and the 
antbor’s attempt “to keep the main oiiiliuc clear and coiisociilive” must be judged 
to have broken down—perhaps partly liecausc; be lias ciidenvoiired “ to avoid repeating 
“ what has already been given in full detail in Imoks of the siiiiie nature.” 

In bis style Prof. Elliot shows himself to l»e experienced in the art of {mpiilarisa- 
tion, but one is disposes! to lie sceptical us to the value of some of his more 
picturesque imaginings—such, for example, as the word-Hliii depicting the histrionic 
behaviour of PiiliccanthropHs (?) when meuaced by a hungry carnivore in the wilds 
of Pliocene Java; or the peep into the nest coutaiiiiiig the “Titian red or bronze 
Imbics ” of our Pliocene precursor. At times, also, there is a iiimsiucss about liis 
8]>cculHtioiis which detracts from tlicir interest : “One naturally wonders if a sort 
“ of genealogical lemur-moiikey-mau could have lived on the Eocene eoast-linc.” 
Some sort of an ancestor tbero no doubt was, siiii-e wo arc here. JJomosimius pre¬ 
cursor, for the Oligoceiie and Miocene ancestor, d<x‘s not (mmmii us to much, and he 
may Imve made the “ eoliths ” of those (vc-riods, or lie iiiuy not. The author fails to 
seize the opi»rtiiiiily of giving to Pliocene nioti the desirable name of Uomosinins 
rostro-carinatus, whicb appears to be still at large. We may note incideiiully that 
the “ eoliths ” arc acceptiHl en bloc —though only as a working hypothesis—with the 
support of at least oue argument of engaging simplicity : “ Snrely, also, if there is 
“ little to prove that eoliths were mode hv man, there is even les.t to convince us 
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“ that they 'were formed in anj other way.” Mr. Elliot has hia moments of 
scepticism, however : " Moreover, there were neither cartwheels nor cement mills in 
the Miocene.” 

The early history of man offers such nnrivalled opportunities for the exercise of 
the uncritical faculty that authorities, as well as facts, require some selection. The 
author has not always been fortunate in his choice, although he has “prefcrretl 
” foreign authorities, as being less accessible to the general reader.” There are, 
however, errors and misconceptions for which the authorities cannot be held respon¬ 
sible. The incorrect statement is made (p. 104) that the split stick and rattan 
“fibre” (for fire-making) of the Tapiro is very similar to the ploughing method. 
The Zulus are referred to (p, 239) a-s of “pure negro race.” Cephalic indices are 
given on p. 144 os so much per cent. Pliocene man may have had extremely large 
teeth, “ often with five roots to them,” but one would like to know how often and which. 
Amongst implements of “ eolithic ” character found with the Piltdown skull (p. 126) 
“one is a very early type of borer which may have been used to prepare spears, to 
“ skin animals, or to split marrow-bones.” Eoliths are notoriously versatile, and it 
matters little what the types are called, but surely an eolithic borer should be credited 
with at least the desire to bore. The author has failed to keep pace with the 
increasing (official) cranial capacity of PilUlown man, which he gives as 1,070 cc. 
(p. 128), though he quotes 1,500 ec., in a note, as Prof. Keith's estimate. He also 
attributes the restoration of the lower jaw to Dr. Elliot Smith. 

There is no lack of confidence in Mr. Elliot’s solutions of some of the problems 
of anthropology. Thus (p. 338), “. . . the modem European is, on the view 
“ which we have adoptetl here, just a mixture in varying proportions of the three 
“ types—Cromagiion, Furfooa (with later bracbycephalic introductions), and Mediter- 
“ ranean.” Very drastic is the following (p. 389) : “ In such a community as the 
“ Arunta anything would soon become involved in a moss of mystical awe-inspiring 
“ nonsense.” There is a suggestion of frigbtfulnesfi about this solution which may 
perhaps be due to one of Mr. Elliot’s Grerman authorities. 

In spite of the defects of the book, it emlxvdies the result of much literary 
research, and contains a great accumulation of facts, presented in an interesting 
manner. There are few men who could deal with so many subjects with complete 
success, and if the author has not written the book he projected, he has failed 
through excess, and not through want of enterprise. 

The scheme of illustration cannot be commended. H. S. H. 


It 


Africa: Linguistics. Werner. 

The Language-Families of Africa. By A. Werner. Society for Pro¬ 
moting Clmstiau Knowledge. London : 1915. 

In this small book of 150 pages Miss Werner has given a valuable and instruc¬ 
tive account of the present position of African linguistic problems. A brief historical 
sketch of the progpress of knowledge and of oarly attempts at classification, with a 
description of the main features of isolating, agglutinating, and inflectional languages 
serve as introduction to the author’s classification of the African languages. Five 
divisions are recognised : (1) The Sudan family, isolating; (2) The Bantu family, 
agglutinating ; (3) the Hamitic family, iuflectioual; (4) the Bushman group, doubt¬ 
ful at present; (5) the Semitic family, inflectional. In the general discussion of 
these which follows, the principal characteristics of each division are set forth, and 
an account is given of African sounds. 

Here a strong plea is put forward for the adoption of the script of the Inter¬ 
national Phonetic Association. A table is given of the alphabet, and the author 
suggests that this should be used by missionary societies and collectors of African 
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lanpiuges iu placi- of llio SliiiiHiiril Alphnhft of Ix)]isiu8. ns reiiUMlt-llwl liy Meinhof. 
niul genorally nswl liy GeriiiHii niigsiotmrioH and stiidcotK overvwlim’. Of MfiiiLort* 
gVKtoin «bo sRjH ; ‘‘ It in, ]K>rliuj>s, open t4> moiiic ol>j(>ciionH wliioli I iiei-tl not <lis«Mn*«* 
“ here ; the greatest of nil is the iiiipossihiliiy of niuking it nniversnl in this rniintry, 
“ and, that being so, tlie etfort to intnMiai-e it at nil scents little better than a waste 
of Inlionr.” Miss Werner hits here lost sight of the fnet thnt owing t4» the cnor- 
inoHS umount 4>f linguistic literntiiri* of Ciermnn aiithorsIii|t it stnnim niniost eqnnliy 
iiii|K>ssible to substitute the Internutioniil system for the (■■ennnn. In Kngluiid lin¬ 
guistics can hardly lie sniil to !« an tirgunistMl stmly, niid there is comparatively 
speaking, very little resenreh work carrieil on. Those Knglish writers who hove 
dealt most fully with Afrieuu iHiigungcs—Bleek, Steere, Ullis, John.ston, Thomas— 
4'nch use a 4liirei‘cnt s<'ri|)t, whilst the writing of s4)unds by the (iermans—Meinhof, 
\V4‘stennann, Struck—is fairly unifuriu. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the five divisions of Afri4'un languages. Miss 
Werner’s exuniplcs of languages belonging to the Sndaninii I'aniily (Sudanic?) are 
inninly those set forth in Wcstcnnann’s Smlitnspruchfu, i.r., the Kwe, Tshi, (Is, 
Voriiba, ntnl Efik of the west, ninl the Kiiiianiu. Xiilm, and Dinku 4if the cast. The 
remaining languages of Ncgroland. which he includes by inference in the Sudan 
family, such ns the Wolof, Maude, lliihun. Tenine. .Songhai. Miiiishi. and .Inkum, 
are dismissed in a couple of puragraphs. though their differenia-s fixmi the type illus¬ 
trated ill Westermann’s liook, a ilifTereiii'i^ which ho himself recogniseil, merit a 
somewhat fuller account. 

In the chapter on the Hantii family Mi.ss Werner bus less 4‘xvliisivoly followe4l 
one author, and has given a very goo4| outline of the main features of Kuntn 
grammar. 

Meinhof has been ncccpttal as the guide to the Ilainiric languages, ninl the 
Masai, llaiisn, and Namn are included with them. In a chapter on **'I'iie Key t4i 
the Bantu Languages’’ the Knl language is somewhat fully discussed iu its relation 
to others, the writer apparently agreeing with Tkluinhof as to it lieing a possible link 
Itetweeu the Hamitic and Bantu. 

The Bushman languages arc* the subject of an interesting historical and 
descriptive chapter. The Semitic languages an* very briefly ilescribeil. 

The book has an intttaluctory note by the BcH4lcr in i’houetics in London 
University on the importance of phonetics in teaching African languages. It is 
convenient in size and well printe^l, and 4'4>ntains a ma]i anil short bibliography. It 
will certainlv prove of innch service to those coniiuencing the stiidv of any African 
language. SIDNEY II. KAY. 


Ethnology. 


Howley. 


The Beofhiiis or Red Indiawt, the Ahoriffintii InhuhitnuU of \etrfound- 
land. By James I*. Howley, F.G.S. Cambridge: University 1‘ri'ss. 191.1, Ifc 
The Heoihukt, as is well known to all Aathro|>ulogists, are, like the Tasmanians, an 
extinct ])euple, ami, again like them, have eaus(‘il no emi of discu.ssimi coueeroing their 


|)osiiion ill the ethnology of their re>|K*ctive ri'gions. It is, ihcrefori*, with no little 
pleasure that wc take up a new Imok of almost J.IO pages on them, lliiwever, this 
liook does not <‘ontaiii that much new material, for it is (lartly made up of reprints 


of well-known papers on the Beothnks, partly of reprinteil iiincressible, or nearly 
inaccessible, papers, and partly of niannseripu hitherto nnpublisheil, and partly of 
original investigations. Mr. Howley says: “ For the ]ia.st forty years I have 
“ endeavoured to gather from every available source all ptissiblc information bearing 


“ upon this subject," ami this des4TtlK*s the Ismk in a nutshell. Mr. Howley does 
not divide his subject into Hisiorv. Arclueology, Ethnology, or any similar gruiipiug. 
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but into coiiturioji. This division, whicli on first thoiigiit would seem to lie uiisutis- 
faotory, saccoeds very well for the earlier centuries, but not so well for the Inter 
ones, for the nineteenth century occupies more than throe>quarters of the book, and 
the eighteenth takes up more space than all the preceding centuries. By far the 
most important of the earlier documents which he prints is one by Lieutenant .lohn 
Cartwright, afterwards Major. This contains some excellent ethnological material 
not before accessible. It is to be regrettetl that Mr. Howley does not state where 
he got this account of Cartwright’s, but I presume that it is an unpublished luunu- 
script. The account given by Lieutenant Buchan of his trip to the Beothnk country 
also contains some fairly good material. This too, I presume, hitherto existed only 
in manuscript. The Imok also contains a reprint of “Cormack’s Journey Acro.ss 
Newfoundland,” which was quite rare but very imi>ortant. I iim sure we are all 
giml this is now made readily accessible. 

Of little value, however, from an ethnological point of view are the many letters 
and minute accounts of the transactions of the various societies, but, on the other 
band, n short account of the “ Life and Culture of the Beothuks,” by Cormock, which 
had previously only existed in manuscript, is of the utmost importance. 

Mr. Howley's original coutrihutious eonsist of some rather interesting traditions 
nlsnit the Beothuks, which throw, however, lui now light on their ethnology, and the 
reports of some nrchasological finds which are quite interesting, and were appurenily 
carefully mode and reported. Mr. Howley’s discussion of the origin, language, and 
physical anthropology of the Beothuks, sheds no new light on those topics. 

Two of the most valuable things in the book are the reproduction of .Shana- 
rodith’s drawings and twenty-seven excellent plates of the implements, arcbieological 
find, and reproductions of illustrations from earlier books. 

In conclusion, although the book docs not give ns much new information on 
the Beothuks, which indeed would be impossible at this late date, nevertheless it 
gives us some unpublished ntaterinl and makes accessible the already published 
material. 

I am sure Mr. Howley deserves a grout deal of credit for his long labours in 
collecting all the available material, and giving it in very convenient form to the 
public. From now on we may consider, os far as ilescriptive material goes, that 
the work on the Beothuks is complete. 'I'he interpretation and comparison of this 
material remains for the future ethnologist, when the work on the surrounding tribes 
will have been completed. WILLIAM H. MECHLING. 


t3 


India: Anthropology. Russell. 

Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces. By R. V. Russell, I.C.S. 
(assisted by R. B. Hird Lai). 4 Vols. Macmillan and Co. 1916. 

The appearance of these volumes was accompanied by the announcement of the 
death of Mr. R. V. Russell, who was lost in the P. and 0. liner, ” Persia,” torpedoed 
in the Mediterranean in the eiirly part of this year. Mr. Russell was one of the 
latest nnd most successful students of the races of Indio, and his loss is greatly to 
Im deplored. It was due to the adoption by a nation, still claiming to be civilized, 
of a barbarous system of attacks on peaceful passenger ships. 

Mr. Russell was on his way Iwick to India from England, where he had been 
on sick leave for some time. During this period he prepared and saw throngh the 
press the volumes now under consideration, which have been published for the 
Government of the Central Provinces of India. 

The first volume may be called introductory iu the broadest sense of the term, 
containing, as it does, a comprehensive e-ssuy on Caste which extends over 197 pages, 
and a series of articles (alphabetically arranged) on the Religions and Sects of the 
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Central Provinces, the grenter |»Hii of wliicli in of viiliie for the whole of Iiiilia, and 
not only for those provinecs. 

The inuin Glossary of Tiiltcs anil Castes oeenpics Vols. II, III, nml IV of the* 
work, and there is also an aeldilionnl Glossary of minor titles (with references to 
the main arlierles) at the end of Ved. I. It will Im s<>eii, iherefenv. that the wheeh* 
sulejcct iis dealt with (*om]>rfhonsiv(*ly and sy8tcmati<*ally. 

Pcihups the most importiint jeart of Mr. Hnsseirs work relates to the most 
primitive races still found in India. The Central Prttvinees offer pcealinr advantages 
for the study of such races, for here is fomnl the principal collection of the least 
contaminated tribes of the Mtnida or Koiarian family, including the Kols themselves, 
the Sanfals. and many others, and also the principal Dravidian tribes, the Goads. 
Khonds, and Oriious. The Hhils may als«) perhaps be classed with the Ivolarian 
tribes, although they have lost their original language. The bulk of this tribe is 
found outside the limits of the Central Provinces, but those* of the Niinur District 
arc surtieicntly uumemus to be descrilied in a very full article. Totemism is still 
]irovaIcut among them, even among those professing Isliim. 

The Guilds are more rapresentalive of the Central Provinces, and their 
inHiiencc was so wiilesprcad that this region was fonnerly known as Gondwann. 
They are descrilied hero in a very full article of over a hiindreil pages in Vol. Ill, 
which |>raclieally sums up all that is known ou the subject. I'lider the article ‘‘ Kol " 
the whole origin of the Koiarian race is discussed. 'I'lie articles on Khonds and 
Oriions, among others on primitive trilies, may also be incntiomHl us important. The 
portion of Vol. I >devotoil to articles on religion and sects has already liecii alludcil 
to. In this will lie found full details on Hinduism and its principal .Saiva and 
V'aishuava si*ct.*i, and the sects and religious foutided by reformers from the earliest 
to the latest times, from Jainism to the Aryu Sainuj. The Satnami sect is couKned 
to the Central Provinces and is |iraclieally found only among the Cbnmurs of 
Chhattisgarh, and is in es.sence, acconling to Mr. Kussell. a scM-ial revolt against the 
degradation imjioscd on the C'hamurs or leathcr-dreBscrs by ortlKslo.x Hinduism. The 
whole of this set^tion deserves careful study. 

.Vnthrn]iologists must lament the loss in Mr. Hussell of an Indian civilian who 
was carrying on with great success the line of investigation with which the names 
of Mr. Ncsiiehl. Sir Deuzil Ibbetsuu, and Sir Herbert Kisley have liocu worthily 
associated. India is fortunately not without other en(|uirers who are able to carry 
on anthropological, linguistic, archieological, and historical studies without prejudicing 
their efticicncy as Government officers. Such officers are generally those who hare 
lieon nt'Mt intimately in contact with the }K*ople, ami their value in a sympathetic 
administration of Iniliu nce«ls no comment. 

These volumes have U'cu brought out in excellent style by Messrs. Macmillan 
fur the Government of the Central Province.s, which has set an excellent example 
to other administrations in India. It is |ierhaps jiermissible to suggest to the 
Governments of Ilcngal and the I'niteil Provinces that the glossaries of Kir H. Kisley 
and Mr. Crooke should be re-issued in some such forin as this, and at the same 
time rovi.*sed and illu.strated. The anthropometrical Hgnres might Iw reserved for 
a sui>aratc volume dealing with the whole of India, which wouhl not retpiirc such 
an expensive nietho«l of production. M. LONGWORTH DAMKS. 

Turkey: Islam. Sykes. 

Thr Caliph's Lust Ilerilaijc; .1 .S^/iort Uistovtj of the Turkish Empire. 41 
Hy Lieut.-Col. Kir Murk Sykes, Bart., M.P. London : Macniillati & Co. 1915. 1^ 

This is a very timely and valuahle l>ook. It falls info two parts. First, a 
graphic historv of the rise and progress of Islam and of the Turkish Kropire; 
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gecoiiUI}-, diaries of oxplorudou iu that part of Asia Minor whiub is now the seonc 
of war. The first part coutaios little that is novel, but the account of the local 
geographinul features :is iuHacucin" history is of niiicli interest, and this section i>ro- 
vidcs one of the best available summaries of Turkish history. The second supplies 
a remarkable description of the races and physical features of a laud on which our 
iittciition is now fixed. From Mosul as centre he made a series of journeys, iiicliul* 
ing places like Ensenim, Bitlis, Mush, I^ake Van, and throu»h Bagdad along the 
Persian frontier. The account of the Kurds, to whoso tribal organisation a valuable 
iipi>oudix is devoted, contains much useful infomiation based ou personal experi¬ 
ence. “ The Kurdish woman,'’ he tells ns, “ has emancipated herself, and although 
'' she lives apart from the men, is as free to ride abroad, take her leisni-e, or bully 
‘‘ her husband as any Knglishwoinan. And with this emancipation conies a fur 
“ stricter and higher moral code than elsewhere.” In Diarbekir the Kurds “appear 
“ to be idle, thievish, and cowardly ; indeed, I imagine that the ill uumc assigned 
“ to the whole Kurdish race comes from the fact that these particularly unpleasant 
people are the only Kurds whom the majority of travellers meet.” “ I always 

“ understood that the Yezidis were a much maligned people, groaning under a cruel 

'* oppression, and so nu; bravo, courteous, industrious, with an ingrained love of 
“ freeilom, and jmsscesed of all the rest of the Balkail-mongel's’ stock-in-trade virtues. 
“ My cx]ierienee, however, does not encourage me to put much faith in the theory.” 

“ The Ai'meiiian national I'evival was a calamity which has not yet reacheil its 

“ catastrophe. Mollults iiud missioimries should be put uuder lock and kuy before 
any serious business is iindurtakoii. . . . 'Never was a people so fully preimrcd 

“ for tlie baud of a tyrant; never was a people so easy to be preyed mion by 
“ rovuliitiouary societies; never was ii ]>oople so difficult to lead or to reform.” It 
reiDuius to see how they will boar tlio yoke of Russia. Tlie picture he draws of 
Tiirkisli mal-aduiiiustrutioii fully iiccouiits for the present sitiiatinii. Kiiougli has 
lioeii said to show tluit this work will correct uiiiiiy eurreut misapjireliciisioiis, and 
tlie facts wliioh lie lias collected will lie of the highest value when the scttleiiient 
of tills pliiise of the Eastern question comes to be uodertukon. W, CROUKE. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


ACCBoSIOXS Til THE LiBKAKV ok the lioVAl. AXTHKOKOLOlilCAL 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Obituary. With Plate B. Read. 

Sir Edward Burnett Tylor, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8. Born OoJober 2iu!, 4j» 
1832, «lie<l .Titiniary 2nd, 1917. Hy Sir C. Jlrrrulrs lirnd, I‘\ll.A. 10 

Tlie dentil of Sir Kdwnrd Bnnictt Tylor 1ms deprived the seieiitifie world of 
a distiuguisheil nnd mre jK'wonality. uiid tho inspimtioii of his presence will long 
Iks miiisod in tho specinl Hold tlnit ho had iinulc his own. Tho loss is tho more 
serious iniusninch as now hlootl is by no ineuns too plentiful in the ranks of tho 
younger men <if science, nn nnforliumtc i-ondition at tho very inonient wh(*n the state 
of the British people, due to the war, will s|)C<‘dily dcnnitid jnst the (jimlities unit 
exi>ericnco to be found in tho widl-e<piippod nnthrop<dogist. In many ways TylorV 
career was chnmoteristic of English metlnsls, if one can so eall the chain of ueeidents 
that finally culminated in providing Oxford, souiewhnt t4> her surprise, with a Chair 
and a Professor of Anthropology. He began life ns an upjirentieu in the family 
finn concerned with a branch of engineering, hut while still a boy his hetdth showed 
signs of delicacy, and travel l>ccnme a necessity. lie thus found himself in the year 
1836 in Cuba, having sitent a year in the sonihern .Slates. In IIn%anu he met with 
“Mr. Christy,” and they arrtuigcd to tmvel together in Moxii'o. Kroni this trip 
resulted tho very entertaining vuluinn, entitled Anu/ninc, publisinsi in IK6I. 

Modern readers would hardly know that this Mr. Christy was Henry Christy, 
the famous exploixw, with Etlounrd Lartct, of the csverns of Donlogne, and the 
person who brought tog4>ihcr the innncns4‘ ethnographical collections now foniiing the 
greater part of those in the British Miiseniii. Two men of such similar tastes could 
scaretdy fail to be in Kym|»athy, and on their journey Tylor gathered facts and laid 
the foundations for his future Imoks, while Christy collected antirpiitics and the ]iro- 
duetions of the modern Mexicans to enrich his growing colleciiona. Auiihttur was 
folio wlmI in 186.3 by Retenrche* iulo (hr Early Jllxlary of Mankind and the Derelop- 
uient of CirilizatioH. Here liegan the true anthrojiologist, ami until one comes to 
deal with its successor, Primi/ire Culture, published in 1K71, the reader would be 
surprisetl at the amount of keen observatiou and intelligent criticism of ethnological 
facts to I>e found in it. 

When this last-named Isrok is studied the reader quickly secs to what astonish¬ 
ing lengths Tylor’s insight had corrie<l him, during these years, towards the 
understanding nnd clear co-onlinatiun of the Iteliefs nnd practices of priinitiTc man. 
Though not the first man in Enn)i>o to deal with these problems, he certainly was 
the first to set them ont in an intelligible and bnsiiiesslike way. Anyone who 
has studied the writings of Professor Bastian, of Berlin, and will compare them 
with those of Tylor, will readily agree in this. The width of his reading, observa¬ 
tion, anil knowledge joined to this agreeable clearness in his written exposition 
marie him easily the first of European anthropologists, apart from the physical 
aspect of mankind. 

As a lecturer he was by no means so successful, it may lie from the very 
richness of knowledge ; the retirement of his study was tho best incitement to precise 
expression. But his masterpiece of terse statement was undoubtedly the little 
manual on anthropology, first printed in 1881, but re-issued to meet the public 
demand at intervals in the following decade. It is a monument of tho compression 
of a gigantic subject into the smallest couceivablc compass, and in this sense is the 
result of all Lis previous more cxirausivo writings. Without the concentrated though 
and lengthened experience obtained in much more voluminous prodactions, it may 
fairlv be said that the smaller rolamc would have been an impossible achievement. 

It is here, too, that he puts forward a justificatiou for the study of anthro¬ 
pology that deserves to be borne in mind by oil of us who have become involved 
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ill its mazes. The very wonl is noUirioiisly ropelloiit to tlie lay mind, and I well 
remember Sir Mieliaol Foster saying to mo when I was President of Section H., at 
l)over, “ The worst of yon is that you include nearly everything.” It is true 
enough in a aeiise, hut Tylor’s olaim is that it simplifies the acquisition and nnder- 
alanding of knowledge, by showing the student the simple fiindameiitals of all 
human practices, and thus enabling him to disentangle the mystifying growths that 
subsequent ages have encouraged, and to sec the primitive germ clearly before his 
eyes. A science (and anthro{H>logy hiis at last painfully become n acicnce) that cun 
do this deserves the gratitude of every student of human activities. 

During practically all the period of its growth from a derided byway to truth, 
when men were groping somewhat blindly without knowing where they were being 
led, up to tlie jiroseiit time, when its help and its decisions are invited by Govern¬ 
ments, Tylor was in the forefront and kept a high staiidanl Ixifore him and his 
contemporaries and his grateful disciples. 

My first acquaintance with him was about the year 1H74, when my duties and 
res]>onsibi!itics were limited to the Christy Collection, then in Victoria Street, 
Westminster, and here Tylor was not only a frequent visitor, Imt was also tlie means 
of adding to the collections. From that time to the end of his life our rolations have 
been niiiforinly friendly and piuictuated by the services, small or greater, that oiir 
respective positions enabled ns to render each other. 

The learned world was fully alive to Tylor’s merit, and Oxford bestowed upon 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L., mid lie was nuule an honorary Follow of Biilliul, 
while Cambridge conferred her D.Sc. at a later date. In my opinion, the event that gave 
him the greatest pleasure was his Oxford appointments, first deeper of the University 
Museum, then Reader in Anthropology, uiid, fitiully, its first professor. It is to bo 
Lo|>ed tliat Oxford will not allow him to be also the last. As Gifford lecturer he had 
11 Mibjeut very much to his taste in the delivery of two scries of lectures on natural 
religion. As President of the Institute he brought to bear upon our proceedings 
the accumulated experience and knowledge of an active life devoted to studies such as 
ours, while bis distinguished presence uiid gentle manner made our meetings under 
his auspices both dignified and agrocabic. It was a pleasant duty to bis friends niid 
fellow workers to band together to produce the volume of essays dedicated to liiiii 
on his seventy-fifth birthday; these will remain as a inoiiumeiit of the airectiou that 
bound them to him when other schools of anthropologists will have arisen and will 
build on the foundations ha has laid. C. II. READ. 


Japan: Folklore. 


Hildburgh. 


Some Japanese Charms connected with the Making; of 
Clothing;. By fV. L. Hildburgh. 

“ Some ladies never cut out material for a costume without uttering n set 


17 


“ formula of invocation, or placing three pinches of rice on the shoulder gusset, and 
“ nearly all eschew the ‘monkey’ days of the calendar and choose the ‘binl’ days 
“ for such operations, the Iiclief being that burns aud rents will result if the former 
“ precaution bo neglected, and that in tbc latter case the garment will be as diu-ablo 
“ us the plumage of a bird.”* After the pieces of a garment have been cut out, 
they are laid together so as to form u small pile, the measuring-stick which has 
been employed is placed upon the top of them, and a little dried booito is placed 
beside the pile as an offering to, I Iiave been told, the measuring-stick, ns embodying 
a divinity who is a patron of tailoring [Chikiizen proviucelJ. 


• * P. Brinkley, JajMn and Chiiui, VoL V, p. 236. 
f Place-names given thus identify the localities ia which I icoonled the leiqxsctlve beliefs er 
piacticca cited, or those where they had been obeerml by my Japaiieso ioformniits. 
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The inoasiiriii^r-stick, which is rcgarcletl l>y women as having something of a 
sacred characlor. uiiist lie treated wiili respect, lest it cause ti-oiihlc to the ])orsoii 
who acts in a disrespectful iiiunner towunls it. Thus, for example, it must not he 
stepped over, hecause stepping over n. thing is considered to he insnltiiig to that 
thing (as it would lie to a person), and sometimes to have very injurious eftccts 
upon it; and it may not he pluceil on any person’s head without danger to him—it 
is thought that if it lie pluec«l upon a child’s head the child’s growth may ho 
interfered with, porha]>s, my informant suggested, due to a belief that the spirit of 
the measuring-stick may become angry, perhaps, I think, because of a liclief connectcil 
with the idea of the injury (also cited by various iufonnants in each case as the 
stoppage of growth) which may Iks caused by the placing upon the htad of various 
objects haring intrinsic psychical powers or by the stepping over of a child 
[Chikuzen]. On one day of the year the measuring-stick and the needles are allowed 
to ro.st, and otforings of food are made to them fChikuzcn]. 

“ Industrions women still make olferiugs of broken needles at the temple of 
“ AwiLshima on the 8th of the [12th] mouth, and still alxstaiij from all sewing on 
“ that day.”* “Tho sn|>erstitiuus .Japuneso housewife still, on the 12lh day of the 
“ 2nd mouth, givets Lor needles a holiday, laying them down on their side and 
“ making them little offerings of cakes, &c,”t If a woman, while sewing, puts her 
needle into her hair and then goes out, forgetting to remove it, some piece of ill-luck 
will liefall horl — a belief which may be related to one of thasc noted above 
with respect to tho )ilncing of tho measuring-stick on a person’s head, for needles 
are employed (often specifically, and not merely because thoy are one kind of pointed 
objects) in various curative or injurious tnujinai, seemingly as objects productive of 
an irritant action by which supernatural lieinge may tie coerced. If a needle sticks 
in tho flesh one should, to avoid iioisoniug thereby, strike the wound several times 
with the handle of one’s scissors, saying “ Tngnmeru ua ” {jogameru = to censure, 
to blame), a formula explained to me as being the equivalent of “ Du not become 
irritated” [Yokohama]. (The striking with tho scissors, u weapon-liko article of 
which spiritual beings would be afniid, suggests that tho formula is really aildressed 
to some supernatural lieing, or possibly to the needle ; thus, the intention of the 
formula would seem to be the expression of Don’t cause irritation; I’m not blaming 
you.”) It is believed that a needle which has pcnctnited the foot will move upward 
through the boily until it reaches the hoad.§ If one thread a iieodlc by the light 
of the moon, the eyes are thereby strengtheued.{ 

In order to find a needio which has fallen, one should recite first one half of a 
uortaiii verse and then should stroke the kimono three times, beginniug at the crotch 
and stroking upward over the stoma<-h ; after the neetllo has been discovered, the 
remaining half of tho verse should bo recited [Yokohanm]. 

If, when one is sewing, one’s thread becomes entangled, one should recite three 
times in succession a certain verse (of the nature of one of our “tongue-twisters”) 
which is s{ioken correctly only with difliciilty; if this recitation bo performed 
properly, the threads may be disontangled with ease [Yokohama]. I think that, 
behind its very obvious symbolic conception, this majinai has a sound basis; the 
fixation of the attention require*! in order that the ver.se may l>e spoken properly is 

* Brinkley, Jupan and CbiKu, VoU VI, ji. I3;i, 

t W. G. Aston, Shinto, p. 73. 

I H. ten Kate, “Aus ilein japanlscben Vutksglaahen," in Olobui, Vol. XC, p. lit. 

§ P. Ehman, ** Volkstbiimliche Vorstcllungen in Japan," in the Mitthfilungen der dnUtehtn 
GfiflUrhnfl fdr .Valor- nnd VSlherhitHde Ottatifm, Vol. VI, p. 337. 

I Ibid., ii..33t. Elimau, wlio gives mlinnaliiitic cxplanatious of a number of the Japanese beliefs 
and customs recorded by him, says that this belief is based on the idea that when tbetc is mouuligbl 
one shonld use it to work by, and thus be S|iarintf of artificial liglit, 
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likely to ciiuhc the attempt at the (lirMsiitniigling to Uo matlc carefully ami without 
kivste. 

If nn insect crawls through tho leather ring used by the Japanese for tho 
purposes of n thimble, a swelling will occur on the linger upon which the ring is 
worn.* 

The following beliefs almnt clothing are worth noting hero: “ After 5 p.in. 
“ many people will not put on now clothes or 8andals.”f A plentiful supply of 
clothing and tho securing of goo<l-fortuuc in general is thought to be assuretl by the 
placing of a cowry-sholl {koyasiigat) with tho Inid-away clothing, liecuuse, according 
to my informant, of the koyasugnCt well-known significance as a symbol of good- 
fortune, or by the placing of obscene pictures with tho clothing! [Yokohama]. A 
similar plentiful supply of clothing is thought also to lie assured by tho placing and 
leaving permanently of a certain shining green beetle, called the tama-muski (jowcl- 
inscct), often whilst still alive, among the clothes which have been laid awny§ 
[Yokohama]. White spots coming upon tlie finger nails, or a mole upon the neck, 
are indications of new gmments for tho persons on whom they have apponrod.| 

W. L. HILDBURGH. 
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Archaeologry. Seton-Karr. 

Flint Implements in the Desert East of the Suez Canal. By 

Captain H. fV. Seton-Karr. 

I have recently received some infonnatiou from Mr. Hugh Calverley, of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force, of some flint workings to the east of the Canal. 
It has been known for a long time that in tho neighbourhood of El Arish flint 
sickle-snws and knives, with a semper indentation (sometimes mistaken for a handle), 
and other implements very similar to those I found in the Fayuni desert, and on the 
dry bed of the ancient Fuyum Lake, have liecn collected by Arabs. Mr. Calverley 
writes to mo as follows :— 

“ I saw your flint implements from the Desert in the Cairo Geological Museum, 
and thought you might like to hear of some finds 1 made. The flints were lying 
on the surface of tho gravel or limestone east of the Canal, in not less than twenty 
distinct groups, separated by sand or bare patches of limestone. Each group varied 
much ill typo of instruments, one group being worked to one rough point; another 
black-coloured scrapers and knives ; another bliic-w’liito pntiiintcd small fluked imple- 


* /4W, i». 3S0. 

t W. E. Griffis, ne.Vikado't Kmpire, 1896. p. 472. 

i These two beliefs have the appearance, to me, of ootgrowtiis from a lielief tliat the protective 
or lock-bringing virtues of the objects cited wonid be comniunicateil to the cluthing and tbenoo to 
its wearers. 'While 1 have no record of a belief liAving exactly this conjectural form, I could cite 
various Ja[>anc8c examples of effects which are thought to be produced uimn a {icrsou by actions 
carried out upon bis clothing. I have been toki by on infonnnnt from another part of Japan that 
people wishing to be lucky in lotteries sometimes carry (secretly, if the ch.'irm Is to be successful) 
pictures of the vulva (of which tho cowry-shcll noteil above is a wcll-rrcognised imago) or porno¬ 
graphic pictures in which the vulva forms a prominent feature. There is a tradition, of which 
1 have beunl from the two independent infoniuints cited, that in the olden days soldiers carried 
pictures of these kinds into bottle, “to keep up their courage," or kept them with their armour. 

$ Comiwre with this: “ From time immemorial it has been, and still i«^ the invariable custom on the 
'* occasion of a wedding in the Itigber classes of society that the bride is provided with a lacquered 
“ Ixix, about the size of a small lucifer box, in which are placed two dried beetles, of a golden colour, 
“ known as Taimi-miithi (jewel insect), which, if swallowed, are supposed to cause speedy death. 
“ This is in case something should happen to make her wish to put an end to her exiitenoe .... 
“ the real poisonous insect is, it may be oredited, rarely placed in the box " (C. Pfonndes in PV-su 
Jfisit Suiuro, p. 164); and “ Formerly Jmuki was practised by the upper classes. 'When the 
“ master died his wife .... committed suicide. Later on ... . although the rite wag 
“ prohibited, it was still at times practised in defiance of the law” (Hid., p. 96). 

I Ebmon, «p. fit., pp. 829, 330. 
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nicntH ; aiiotlier, large in nuinl>cr, many unfinisbod, itiul in thick concentmleil {latclies; 
another wliito-palinated knives •well worked ; another with sovcriil rounded Htrapers 
in it. All these groups nltoiit 1 to kilouietors apart, ranging in a triangle to 
Hill 176. none below Contour .'>0, and mostly Itctween Contours 80 to 100. There 
aro no polished tools. There arc Idock-phiiics and borers, saws and long scrapers 
rounded at Isitli ends, and a |tcculiar big MTUper, perfectly syniinetrieal, Hal on 
the back, and nngronnd. ... I only had ten days to work in before, they 
moved ns.” 

From rough drawings Mr. Calvcrlcy Inis sent me I imagine that they aro of the 
same age ns the K1 Arish and Kaynin tyjies, and that the reason why they oeuiir 
licrc is that tubular Hint and snuill pieces of very hard flint, suitable for the innkiiig 
of these particular types, occur here. This s|iot iniiat have l>ccn fur from fresh water 
unless the climate was diHciciit in tlie epoch wlien they were iiukIc. There is a fine 
collection of stone ini]ileinents from various ports of Fgi’pt in the Prehistoric K<Hini 
in the Cairo Mnsenm. but for want of space the lute Sir (iaston Mas|iero used it 
as a store room, and it was closeil to the public, uad I assume that, as Mr. Calverley 
docs not incation it, it still ia so, unless the picsent director inis re^openrsl it, which 
I trust is the case; if not I hope Mr. Qnibcll will do so. )Ir. Calverley and 
myself would l>e glad of any remarks or suggestions by nnyone with reference to 
tlieso desert implements. II. W. SKTON-KAUK. 

America. Hrdlicka. 

Transpacific Migrations. lii/ Ahc Ilrdlivka, U.S. Xnlional Musruiu. |Q 

Tho phases of transpucifie mif/riitions, or, perhaps, more properly spread 10 
of man, which most interest the Anierieans, are naturally those which have to ilo 
with the ])eopliiig of tlic Amerienn continent. 

It is (|uitu evident that man did not originate in the New World, for tlicic wero 
no liiglicr primates from wliicli ho could have evidveJ. lie mnsi have come from 
some part of the Old Wtirld. and more especially tho .Vsiatic continent, wliich art'onis 
tho only practicable routes liy wliicli a )irimitivti man could reach the new land. With 
the hulk of the Pucih'c mignilion, or spreail of mankind, or tliiit which relates to the 

peopling of the Pucilic islanils, we have but little to do, for the easternmost of 

lliese niovenieiits wero relativitly rcs'cnt and could Inive hud no raU in the peopling 
of America. It seems safe to conclude that, liy the linii! the Polyiiosiaiis readied 

Hawaii and the Easter Island. Ameriua was ultvady well jicoplcd from iiottli to 

soulli. 

Tlio migrations, thercfori*, tliat most concern ns arc those of the Xorllieni Pacific, 
and more particnhirly. if not exclusively, those of the norllieriiniosi part of tho oeean 
and Bering .Stniit, wliorc, by means of a great diaiii of islands, and further mirth 
the mainland, tho two continents conic closest together. The more we know alaint 
the American uliurigines, their ciiltnrc, and antii]nity. and about ethnograpliic conditions 
ill ]ireliisloriu times in gciienil, tbe more we are led to the eoncliisiun that the tiorlli- 
western route, just outlined, was the only |M>s(.iblc route by which the ancestors of 
I lie Indian some tlioiisands of years ago could liiive eome. They had no kiiowksigo 
Ilf sailing vessels unless it wero simple rafts with ]iriiiiitive sail contrivaiices ; end 
in ordinary unlive laiats or kayaks they could not liave negotiated any large stretches 
of the ocoan, hut they could have reached with such craft tho C'ominamler and 
.\leutiuii Islands from tho Asiatic coast, and could, of course, have readily at any 
time crossed Bering Strait, or even Bering Sea further southward. 

To that extent our eoiiclusioiis are fairly crystallised ; hut the great problems 
that coiifruiit us are the wlieu and where and why of the spread of tho jicople from 
Asia to America. These are large and iinportaiit questions which will rei|nirc vet 
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much future thouftht mul iiivcKtiKatioii; but there are certain logical iudnclioiis 
applying to these )>oii)U which can be formulated uiul stnteil quite briefly. 

As to the time of the migration, it seems plain that in the absence of all 
knowledge of the New World on the part of Asiatic natives, their coming over was 
accidental and could not have hiken place until after extensive peopling of the most 
of Asia, peopling which obliged some of the tribes to extend search for food, and 

perhap.s safety, into the northern and easternmost regions of the territory ; and such 
a degree of peopling of Asia could not possibly hove been effectetl in very remote 
time. It would bo difficult, if not impossible, for any of us upon reflection to assign 
this time any further buck thun the European neolithic period. Otherwise we should 
have to account for a separate and anterior (Hiopling of Asia, for which we have no 
ground whatever. 

The first coining of people to the American shores must have been, as already 
mentioned, quite accidental, and represented merely auother step or period in tlie 
gradual extension of some Asiatic tribe or tribes northward and eastward. It was 
no migration in the strict sense of the word ; it was merely the following of game, 
of food. No masses of humanity could have crossed by any of the north-wcstcrii 

routes at any one time, for no such masses of population could have ever oxistetl 

on the Asiatic part of the Bering Sea. The coming over must have been in the 

nature of small and repeated dribblings or overflows. At the utmo.st a party who 
found the new and richer land would return and bring over a {tart of a tribe or 
oveu a whole tribe, of limited numbers. In the course of time the process would bo 
rciieated with other tribe or tribes working their way north-eastward.s along the Asiatic 
sliore; and thus there were doubtless repeateil discoveries and small invasions 
of Alaska, from which the spread over the rest of tlie continent was mostly in 
the direction of least resistance and better prospects, and lioncc quite easy and 
oatitral. 

The separate tribes or parts of tribes reaching .4merica, though all belonged to 
one main physical strain or race of humanity, brought with them, thera is much 
reason to l>elieve, diffci'encos of laiiguago as well ns some diU'ereiiiintious of ciillnre, 
both of which became in America, in the course of lime, subject to farther changes 
and developments. 

These arc, very briefly, the essential inductions concerning the north Pacific 
migrations between Asia and America. Tliere is no reason to believe that, with the 
exception of snutll visiting Eskimo parties in relatively recent times, any migration 
has dcvelopeil in the opposite direction, that is, from America to Asia. This w’oiild 
have licen a movement against greater resistance and in tlie direction of lesser 
advantages, two natural laws which primitive people without some all-impelling 
motive would scarcely face and try to overcome ; and it is difficult to conceive of 
such motive on the part of any of the prehistoric Americans. 

Looking over tlie rest of the Pacific, and coming to more recent times, within 
tbe last fifteen or twenty centuries, we admit the possibility of small parties of meu 
reaching America from Asia south of Kamchatka, or from the Polynesian Islands. 
But if such parties came, they found .4.raerica already peopled, and could have hud 
but little influcuce on tbe blood of the Americans ; though they could have readily 
introduced a few cultural specialties or modifications. The latter fact may account 
for some of tho ethnological similarities that are common to the two great regions.* 

ALEC HRDLICKA. 


* Kor a more ilctaileil exposition of tbe subject author’s “ Genesis u( tbe Ataericaii 
Abiiriginees," Tntiu. XTX Intmuit. Voitgr. Washington, 15116. 
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Ireland: Folklore. Long. 

The "Wildfire” and MarriaKea between Persons of same Name. HA 

li;/ liichard C. E. Eoug. £|J 

The followiii}; iiifiirtnutioii relittes to ilisiricts in the BHrony of I’ppor Pliiliji*- 
towii, Kii)f'’s County, anti tlio inljoiiiiii^ Barony of Tiniiuhinuli, t^ueou’a Coiiuty, anil 
haa Ikjcii learned hy me from only one inforniunt. I first heard of it l»y a chaiico 
remark ami linvo had it coiitiriiKMl hy inforiiiunt at intervals of a year or ho, without 
any lcu<ling questions. 

The wildliro is a skin disease, of whieh I do not know the metlieal name, 
affecting the ncek. Inforimuit had it when a child and was cured of it hy her 
father, who prouiireil the hlooil of a hlaek cat and riildanl it on tlie part aiiectc<l. 
No charm or anything else is required except tho hlood, ami any one could cure 
with it. Tho hluml was got hr putting the eat in a Img and nipping its tail with 
u pair of scissors. 

Indc{K}iidont of the hlaek cut treatment, my informant heard a woimiu (whom 
I know) speaking of juxiplo lately who cured either ringworm or wildtiro in their 
childnui by asking for bread from a house where the hiiHhaiid and wife were of the 
aame surname, that is where the wife’s surname Iwfore marriage had been the sjtmu 
us that of her hushaml. It is not nceessury to staid the affected child for tho bread. 
Any other messenger wonhl do. Inforimuit hud heard of the cure before but could 
not remember wlint was done with the bread or wbethor the sick cliild ate it. 

There is a saying tvlicii two jicoplc of the same siirnunic marry, '* That would 
** cure tho wildfire,” but this is a more joke. There is no belief in its lK*iiig 
unlucky for persons of the same surname to marry each other nor any other 
ohjcctioii to their doing so of any kind whatever. 

So far my iiiformuiit, whom I consider quite reliable. To this I may add from 
niy own knowledge of this district, in which I have been long living, that there 
is no objection wimtever to such marriages, and that they seem us common as 
one might expect mathcmutically from the numbers of people of each surname. 
The only restrictions on murriiige itmuiig the {leusuiitry are the prtihiliitcd degrees of 
tho Komiiii Catholic Church. 

I winh to make it as clear as possililc. even at the risk of R‘pelitioii, that there 
is no rcstrietiou on or ohjcctioii to such iimrriage.i, hccuuse, from other instances in 
aiithrop^dogy, I feel sure that if this article is ever noticed hy any Hntliro|Hilogisi 
it will be quoted as an iiistaiiec of c.vogamy in Ireland, which it is not. When 
once sneh a statement is made it is rC|>cnted by one ‘‘authority” after uiiother, 
gaining weight from each, till it becomes an article of aiitiiropological faith. As 
Trofessor Elliot .Smith says in uiiother eoniieciioii, this question is all one of aiitho* 
rity. I trust, therefore, that I may not laieome tho iniioecnt cause of a now 
anthropological myih, but it seems well to (lut the almvc facts on record, as they 
may lead to further iiiforination, and may perhaps lie taken as an echo in folklore 
of some aiicieiil rule of exogamy. If so it iim.>t he a distant echo indeed, for as 
far as I know there is no evidence of exogamy among the ancient Irish. 

KICHAKU C. E. LOXC. 


REVIEWS. 

India: Arcliseology. 

Areketological Survey of India. Annual Rejiort, 1911-12. Al 

The Report of the Archtvological Survey of India for 1911-12 has followed Cl 
those for the preceding years in rapid succession, and the publication of the results 
of excavations is now l>eing kept well abreast of the work by the Director, Sir John 
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Mantliall. From a atriclly arebfleolopical iwiut of view tlio most interesting articles 
are the following :— 

“Kxcavations at lilntu” (near Allalmljad). Plates XII to XXXII. By the 
Director. 

“ Excavations at Sahr-i-Bnlilol ” (continuing the work i]escril>e<l l>y Dr. Si>ooner 
in the volume for 1909-10),'with Plates XXXIII to L. By Sir Aiirel 
Stein. 

“ Explorations at Mnthiirii," with Plates LI to LVII. By Dr. Vogel. 

“ The Vishnu Images from Rangpnr.” Plates LXX and LXXI. By Dr. Spooner. 

Jlr. Gordon Sanderson’s account of ShSli Jahrm's fort at Delhi (Pintos 1 to XI) 
is also of great interest historically, and the progress of the work of restoration is 
described in detail from its inception. It is now possible to form a nonueeted idea of 
this important work. The bird's-eye plan in Part I of (ho Report for 1912-13 should 
lie consulted in connection Avith these papers. It is imi>ossible to allude in detail 
to (ho numerous important discoveries announced. That which will attnict most notice 
is the inscribed statue of King Kanishka found at Mat, near Mathura (Plate LIIl) 
Dr. Vogel draws from the stylo of this statue and that of some others of the Mathura 
school the inference, “ that the great flourishing period of the Gandhura school must 
“ have preceded the reign of the great Kushiinu rulers Kanishka and his snccca.sors.*’ 
This is a heavy load to rest ou such a slight foundation. Dr. Vogel hero ignores 
the fact that figures in Kushuii costume are not uncommon in Gandhiira sculpture 
of a gooil period, and also the probability or certainty that Gandhura canons of art 
did not obtain in Mathura, for the very sufficient reason that craftsmen trained in the 
traditions of Greek art were uot to be found outside the limits of the recently occupied 
Greek states of the extreme north-Avost of India. 

Dr. Vogel founds another argument on the statues of the Knshan kings, Avho are 
ulAvays repitssented ns \A'eai'ing high Imois in the Central Asian fn.shion. He thinks 
it possible (hat the statues of the god .Surya (the sun-god), standing in his chariot 
(which always repicscnt him ns Avearing high boots or buskins), have their origin 
in Knshun statues, and that they should be traced to the introduction of Mithra- 
AA'orship by these kings. Dr. Vogel doe.s not allude to the fact that this argument, 
or one very like it, avus usoil by General F. C. Maisoy in his /ia/tchi and itg 
Rrmaina, piddished in 1892. ' Gcncnd 3Iaisey thought that the high boots of Siirya 
were signs of Mithraic origin, Avhich he tntcod to the influouco of the Achmmoniun 
kings of Persia rather than to later immigrants (rre his p. 128 and Plate XL). 
Boots of this kind Avere Avorn throngbont Central Asia and in many parts of the 
Persian Empire, and although there is much to l>e said in faA'onr of the counoptlon 
Avith Mithras, (ho dcriA'aiioii from the hoots shoAvn in the statues of the Kushan 
kings seems har«lly tenable. 

Dr. Spooner’s account of the brouxe images of Vishnu found at Rangpnr, in 
Eastern Bengal, relates to the discovery of metal figures of unusual sixo and gooil 
excention holonging to a ]>crio<l uot far removed from the 10th century. Tbero 
is a great resemblance betAveen these figures (esiiecially Plate LXX (1) and 
Plate LXXI (3)) anil the stone reliefs found in Baliar belonging to the lOth or 
11th centuries, and this extends not only to the general treatment, hnt to the actual 
features of Vishnu. In Plate LXX (2), the figure on Vishnu’s left is prolmbly, as 
Dr. Spooner thinks, PrIthiA'i, the carth-goildess; the lotus she carries cannot ]>ossibly 
be a tAvisted form of Sara.svatrs vlnii, os Mr. Mukherji thinks. In Southern India 
at the present day, the figure which counterbalauces Lakshml is knOAVu as Bhu-dovi, 
or Bhumi-devi, another name for the earth-goddess. 

Sir J. Mai-sliall’s Bhitil excaA’ations have brought to light a great number of 
small terra-cotta, objects of which several are specimens of primitive art, going 
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l»»ck, jicriinps. to tlio 8lli century B.4'. Other groups belong to llio Jliiuryn, 
iSuiigii nn«i .Viiilhrii, Kiishitn, Giiptn, ainl Inter {Hjriwls, The pliu(ni‘ sliowii in 
Pliite XXIA is of great viiliie as a spceiincii of Imlian art of alioiit the 1st 

century li.e. Tlie Kgnrines of the (4npta periisl arc also of great variety and 

artistic value. It is iinpossihlo to do more than ulhide to tliu numerous objects of 
terra-cotta, stone, copper, and iron \rhi(‘h are di*scril>eil aiul figured. 

Sir Aurel Stein's account of the excavations at Sahr-i-lialiiol is full of interest, 
and in his identifications of the numerous pieces of (tamirihm scnlptun> which have 
Imcii brought to liglit he has had the invaluable co-o|u-ratiou of il. Foucher. The 
most imjiortaut discovery from the iconographic point of view is Plate XI.I, Kig. 16, 
a foiir-arnicd female deity holding the figure of a child, ami with small tusks pro¬ 
jecting from the mouth. Sir A. Stein agrees with M. Koucher in considering this 
to represent Hfiriti in her original form as a Yakshim. .Mchougli late, it is, 

he considers, undoubtedly Gandliiira work, and is a very early example of the 

“many-armed monstrosities” of later Ihnidhisui. 

The Peshawar Alnscnm will lio greatly curichecl by tin* iiunicnMis fimls at Salir-i 
Uahird and other sites in recent years, ainl it cannot but be regretted that under 
the rules now enforced by the Indian Governunmt the Uritish Mus4>uin caniuil obtain 
some representative pieces illustrating the latest discoveries. The liM*id iniisciini has 
undoubtedly the first claim, but the central museum of the windc Itritish ICiupiru 
certainly deserves more cousiderutiun than it nsicivcs at piesciit. 

Other articles arc “ Four Sculptures from Chiiidimuu ” (describing some good 
mc4liu*val Iluddhist sculpture of the 10th or lllh century, ainl some reliefs of 
tho Gupta period), “Two Xew Kings of Hcngal,” ami “The Third Vijayamigara 
Dyuaity,” all of which contain valuable material. .M. LONGWOUTII DAMKS. 


Sierra Leone. Beattie: Griffith. 

Ilnmun Lenpards : An Accouh! oj' thv Trial of Human l.ropanlt hrforr thv Oft 
Special Commission Court (ff Sierra Leone). Hy K. ,1. Beattie, Barrister- 
at-Law. With a Preface by Sir W. B. Grillith. Lomloii : Hugh Bi-es, Ltd. litl.j. 

Almiit twenty-five years ago it bccamo obvious to tho colonial authorities of 
•Sierra Leone that iu the densely forestcil and somewhat marshy south-east region 
of that colony and jirotcctorato secret societies of an evil nature existed, and that 
lunongst their practices was a form of cannibalism carried on under the cover of 
simulated attacks hy wild beasts. In almost all Negro Africa there has existed 
down to quite recent times (ns in the less civilised |>ortions of KnrojH* and .\.siu) a 
belief in the wor-lasast, the hnman S4tul entering into the l«)dy of sjhiic predatory 
inaminul or reptile, or some transiniitution of hiiinaii ami noii-huiimn outward sem¬ 
blance, under cover of which the devouring of hiiiiian flesh or the sucking of human 
blood might take place. The writer of this review has himself sat in judgment tin 
‘‘ wer-lions ” in Nyasalaml, elderly negro men generally, who obviously believed that 
they had jiowcr to transform theniselve# into lions, and in this disguise to attack and 
kill unsns]iecting men, women, or children. In these Hast African instances there 
was seldom any indication that actual cunuibalism followisl the exploit, though there 
may have l>ccn some sucking of blood from the victims’ veins, or tho blood lust was 
satisfic«l with the death of the victim. But in forested Africa, more especially the 
scuboanl forests of tho west coast (notably those of the Camcroons-Niger Delta 
region and the dense forests of Sierra Leone and Lila-ria), the eating of human 
flesh was an incentive to the adoption either of these delusions or of those pretences 
fomentcil'by secret societies. 

The human leopanls of Sierra I-coiie had from twenty-five years ago down to 
1912 attained an evil notorietv. The reviewer of this book himself visited a portion 
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of tho country supposed to be infected by these secret societies in 1907, ncconi- 
panying thither the Acting-Governor of Sierra Leone on a tour of in8i>ection. The 
grotesque and jarring contrast which presented itself was a veneer of Christanity or 
Miihanimadanisin, great outward respectability on tl>e part of those chiefs who were 
already under suspicion, and yet an unexplained certainty that the whole region was 
seething with the most ghastly savagery. One felt instinctively that some of tho 
men with clean, well-kept hands and bcautifnlly-trimnied nails, flashing teeth, and 
oily airs of welcome, a])praiscd one with their carnivorous eyes as a possible victim. 
Knmonrs and surmises became actual facts, dragged into the light of day when a 
series of trials took place in the year 1912. It is this series, and all that led up to 
it, which has been dc.scribod in a businesslike and authentic fashion by Mr. lieattie 
in the book under review. 

lint there is much that we have yet to learn on the subject of these secret 
societies in the recesses of Siemi Leone and Liberia, and it is a pity that so far— 
no doubt for good offlcinl reasons—Mr. Nortbeote Thomas, tho Goveniment Anthro¬ 
pologist of the Sierra Leone Protectorate, has not l>cen enabled to institute his 
researches in that region, though ho has airctuly acctnnulated information concerning 
•SiciTu Leone likely to 1>e, if anything, more iuterosting and eye-opening than his 
previous work on Southern Nigeria. 

Sierra Leone, both coast colony and hinterland prolcctorate, is an area of only 
30,000 square miles in Western Kqiiatorial Africa, but, like Portuguese Guinea, not 
far away, and Liberia alongside, it has more interest to the square mile for nnthro- 
|)oIogists and ethnologists than many other sections of the continent which might 
run to 100,000 or 200,000 square miles in extent. And strange to say, though it 
has been an appanage of tlte British Crown for something like 1.30 years, it is still 
one of the least known parts of Tropical Africa, though it is possessed of exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful scenery and—away from the coast and the human leoporil region— 
a not very unhealthy climate. Although it has had a numitcr of lurid and nasty 
episodes in its history, such as those related in this toIuiiic, it happens to bo at 
the same time one of tho most successful iuslanccs of wise colonial goverinnent 
which we can show in Africa, and is an exceedingly prosperous dependency. 

II. H. JOHNSTON. 


23 


Africa, West. Cureau. 

Savage Man in Central Africa. By Adolphe Txniis Cnrean. Translated 
by E. Andrews. Pp. 351. London: T. Fisher LFnwin. 12j. 6d. net. 

The title of this work is misleading; its scope is bettor deflned by tho sub-title 
a stndy of primitive races in the French Congo." The late author has been for 
over twenty years an ofBcial in the Fiench Congo, and the book gives an account of 
his impressions of this country. Tliese are essentially and typically those of a 
fonetionnaire, whose daily duties bring him into constant antagonism with the natives, 
and who, consequently, is entirely debarrcil from any real intimacy with them. Thus 
tlic author's claim to have penetrateil the black man’s mind is not substantiated by 
his book. It is to be hoped that tho sample of bis linguistic knowledge given 
on page 29 has sulfcred cruel handling by tho translator, as— 

o mamagne mapembe mabote 

does not mean white stones (are) beautiful, 

hut stones white (are) good. 

The work is divided into three books, the first of which deals with the influence 
of environment. Tho second is supposed to give au account of the i)8ychology of 
the Negro; it is a severe, and I believe, unfair indictment of the whole race. 
According to Monsieur Cnreau, the Negro is rather inferior to the European in the 
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acuteness of all liis senses; lie euls by prcfcroiiee carrion ; lie lacks citlior in stubililv 
or intellcctnal and iiionil iiieniory ; his fcelin^.s of nficetioti arc su|icrficial and so iir»’ 
his feoliiifi^s of hatred ; ho has no innate sense of kindness ; and vanity, pretenticinsness, 
stupidity, and tymiiny gnnv out of his egoism. Integrity is niiknown to him unless 
enforced by threats or fear ; ho is neither iiien'y nor sprightly, nor yet hnniorous ; 
his inferior intellect “ is one and the same for the entire race. One Negro ditiers 
“ very little, psycholugieally s|ieHking, from iiiiother Necro.” 

Iho tendeney of genemlising results in statements like “ the Negroes are entirely 
“ ignorant of kissing,” “wind instruments are unknown in the Congo Basin,” and 
“ the Fans are the only tribe of my neiiuaintancc who |K>ssess a sjatken literature.” 
It may be safely assumed that the lust statement is equally ineorre(>t for all tribea 
in the Congo Basin, and this assertion alone ought to put the reader on his guard 
against tho views of the author. 

The thinl book deals with sociology, and is written on the same lines as the 
othei's. The photographs reproduces! as illustrations arc cseelleiit, but have, for the 
the most part, no connection whatever with the text. K. T. 


Siberia: Natives and Colonists. 

My Siberian Veur. By M. A. Cxaplieku. 
n.d. 


London: 


Czaplicka. 


MilLs anil Boon, Ltd. 



Miss Czaplicka has written an ideal Imok of travel, as she gives a great deal 
of iiiformatioii about North-Centnd Siberia and its inhabitants, lightly connected with 
the chronological onler of her journeying, and always with a delicate and Inmiorous 
touch of the ]>ersonal clement, which gives the book a very human atmosphere. How 
well she was qunliticd for her task is evident to those who are acijiiaiiited with her 
excellent conipilutioii. Aboriginal Siberia ^1914), and from the fact that she was 
traincil in the Oxford School of Anthropology. 

The book is frankly a popular reconl of research and personal experiences, and 
ns such it should appeal to a wide circle of readers. Those who rcail Man will look 
forward with impatience to tho publication of Miss Czaplicka’a detailol iiivestigatiotia. 
In tho meantime they will do well to make themselves uc(|Unintc«l with this liook. 


not merely as a whet to tho appetite, but because it does serve a dehtiito puiqjose. 
The country through which the expedition travelled, the climate, and the biological 
peculiarities aro little known to the general reader, but a knowledge of them is 


essential if wo aro to gain an accurate conception of tho life of the inhabitatils. 
This Miss Czajilicka alwa}'8 keeps in view, and thus the book is of cxcejitioiinl 
valno as a study in .-Vnthropogeograpby. Wo not only obtain a knowledge of the 


conditions of life of the people, but tho author’s own exjtcrieuces, and various aticc- 
dotes of certain of her native friends bring out clearly tho hard struggle for existence 


and the efforts made to alleviate it. 


Miss Czaplicka indicates the various waves of migration among the people she 
visited. The Paln'o-Silterians do not come under consideration. She describes the 


Neo-Siberiaiia ns novico.s as compared with the older inhabitants, but still tlieir skill 
in grappling with tho problem of the difficult climatic conditions in the Arctic 
impressed her greatly. In a few words she hits off the salient eronomic differences 
between the Samoyetl. Timgiis, Yakut, Yenisei Ostyak, &c. 

The .Sibiriaks arc, to speak broadly, the colonials whose ancestors have la>en 
settling in Silmria, voluntarily or involuntarily, since, say, the end of the Middle 
Ages, and in whose veins may run the blood of the Little Russian, the Great 
Russian, the Pole, the German, the Jew, and the aborigine. The exilea fall into 
two groups, political and criminal; “ The policy of the home Government in dnm|>- 
“ ing their human rubbish on to Siberian soil is not satisfactorv, to put it rather 
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“ mildly, from the Sibiriak i>oiiit of view. . . . The criminal e.\ile, in many 

“ cases physically and mentally degenerate or diseased, is not the typo of which a 
“ satisfactory settler cun Ijo made.” The “ politicals ” are a very different type, 
“ who always form themselves into a society which exercises a moral control over 
” all its members.” The ofRcial policy of lumping together those two classes of people 
who have absolutely nothing ia common is due to a desire to discredit t\\e polilichetki 
in the eyes of the Sibirinks. 

Miss C'Kiplicka e.xhibits great restraint and circumspection in dealing with the 
treatment of the Siberiau problem by the Hussian Government, and, therefore, her 
statements carry coiiriction os l>cing an impartial rocord of facts. It is to he hoped 
that a full and accurate Kussiaii translation will lie made of this excellent book. 

A. C. IIADDON. 


Sarum Lore. Stevens. 

The Festim! Booh of Salisburi/ (Sitlislturi/, Bouth fFil/s, and Blackmore AC 
Museum, 1864-1914). Editoil by Frank Stevens. fcU 

This intere-sting volume was prepared in 1914 to connncmoriitc the jubilee of the 
famous Blackmore Museum, whiuh wim founded in 1864. The editor is Mr. Frank 
Stevens, Resident Curator of the Museum, and he and the Museum Cuuunittoe must 
be congratulated on their decision to piddish the book, though the proposed festival 
stands postponed. 

To a Wiltshire, and especially to a Salisbury man, the contents of the volume 
will make special ap])cul, but they are of interest to all who have an appreciation 
of antiquities, bygones, and local history. First place must natui'ally be givun to 
the article on “The Fossils and Prehistoric Romaius of .Salisbury,” by Dr. II. P. 
Blackmore, the prime mover in the foundation of the mnscutn, and now its honortuy 
director. A full list of the doxeu or so articles cannot be given here, but it.s range' 
may l>o judged from the following selection: “The Great Bu.stard,” “Old Sivrum,” 
“Civic Salisbury,” “Old Salisbury Industries and their Remains,” “The Giant and 
“ IIob-Nob and their Story.” There are many illustrations, including a nninber of 
|dutos of “Salisbury Worthies,” and of “Notable Objects” iu the museum. 

Attention may be called to the genial invitation of the Curator to visit the 
museum and accept his guidance. The value of such a museum is far more than 
local, and it is pitiful to have to rcconi that there is a collecting bo.x at the door. 
This iiceil not nlurin the iiuligoiit amongst us, however, since by contributing a penny 
piece the visitor will shoa' more thati the recorded average degree of geneiority. 
Some day, perhaps, all reputable museums will be State-aided institutions, with grants 
depending upon local rate contributions and upon the provisiou of an adequate 
sciontihe staff. This would involve official inspection, but when—or if—science comes 
into her own, ins])ectors will perlia]>s deal with subjects which they have lieeu trained 
to understand. At present the provincial curator is badly in need of support—y 
financial, scientific, and mural—to help him to overcome the inertin, or even opposi¬ 
tion, of those to whom education is merely one of the eanses of increased rates and 
taxes. It doe.s not appear that either the excellence of the collections in the 
Blackmore Museum, or the influence of those who have made this festival book, 
has been sufficient to establish the finances of the museum on a firm basis. In view, 
however, of the Government's decision to close the national museums for the period 
of the war, surprise can scarcely be felt that local authorities take the narrow view. 
There are plenty of picture palaces. II. S. H.> 
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North America: Anthropology. Rogers. 

Indian Popniation in the United States and Alaska, UllO. Issiieil by flic OIJ 
Departinciit of Coinineipe, liiiro&ii of the Census, .Sum. L. honors. Director. fcO 
Wiisliingtoii, 1915. 

There is no more valiiabln anthrojiological <biciiineiit thiin u ceiiMis report. A 
ecnsiis is the nnthropolngiottl methotl of feeling llio pul.-'u of ti people; n report is 
the unthropologist’s bulletin. In the present eiise the piitient is juirtiunhirly interest¬ 
ing—inunely, the Anicriciin-linliun popniation of the I'nitiil .States. The bulletin 
for 1910 is more dctuilei! uiul of grenter ini]>ortnnco lo mithropologists than nuy of its 
prcclceessors. In the Census of 1910 s))ccinl schedules wore issued for the Iiidinn 
]>opuhition, and s|K:eiid agmiU were n]ipointc!d to deal with them. The sections of 
thi.s Ke|Kirt which deal with the Indian poimlation, the proportion of nii.vcil blotal, 
the sex distrilmtion, the age distribution, slock, trilics and mixtures, fecunility and 
vitality, were eompileil ninl written by Dr. It. 11. Dixon, of Harvard l’niver.sity ; 
while those sections which deal with nuu'ital conditions, school altondance, illiteracy, 
ability to speak English, occn|Nition, and ta.xaiion wore a.ssigncd to Dr. F. -V. Mackenzie. 
IJoth have done their work well. 

In the thret* centuries which prccctslcd the Census of 1910, that area of ilie 
the gloln*—3,000,000 of sipinre miles in cxltMit—which now constiinli’S the I'intcd 
State.s of America—has been the scene of the greatest revolution which has ever 
taken place in the world's popniation. In ihu year 1910 there were, broadly spitak- 
ing, 92,000,000 of |>eople of European jMirentage, 8,000,000 of African parentage, 
and only a little over a (piartcr of a million (26.5,083) men, women, ami children, 
who could claim a descent from the pre-Cohmibiun ]iosscssors of .Vnierica : scarecly 
enough of the original inhabiiants reinuin to |iuople one of the suburbs of a inmieni 
.\mcrican city. Even of the 26.5,683 individuals enimieratctl in the Indian census, 
only 150,000 could claim to be of pure bhasl. It is true that 21*0 tribes can still be 
ennmcralcd. but 10 of these had only a single representative—4*ftcn imjiiirc; 42 of 
them had 10 or less adherents; only 77 of the 280 had nniro than .500 meinlmrs. 

The 101 trilies found on the PneiKe slopes — chiefly in Califoruin—could only 
count amongst them some 16,000 adherents. The remnants of the tnl»cs which <K.'cupied 
the .\thintie States are more European than Indian in bhxMl ; in the central States 
the Indian blood predominates over tlie European; in the south-west the Indian 
blood is mostly pure. The Census of 1910 shows that although nominally the Ituliaii 
population holds its own. in reality it docs not; Dr. Dixon sliowi- conchisively that 
fertility and vitality increases with the infusion of Euro|Kfan blootl. Noiniiially the 
Indian is holding hi.s on’ii, because every indiviiluat in whom an appreciable amount 
of Indian bloo«l can lie recognised is counted as an Indian. While the alisolute 
number of nominal Indians remains stationary, the Enroimaii and African elements 
ill the race increases at a rapiil rate. There were over 18,000 scattereil Indians 
enumerated—Indians which bad fallen out of a tribal organisation. The tribal re¬ 
calcitrant must prove an uver-incrcasing factor. The tiny trilial islands of natives 
cannot withstand the erosion of the Kcpiiblicun Sea by which the Indian is being 
overwhelmed. In 1910 about seven Indians out of ten could speak English ; in 1900 
only sis out of ten could answer that test. In 1910 rather a larger proportion 
(27"8 per cent.) were following a “gainful labour*’ than in 1900. There can bo no 
doubt that the Indian trilial elements will disappear in the European sen of the 
States, and not the must skilful authropologiats in the world will be able to detect 
a trace of the red mau's blood iu its final waters, 

A people under a tribal organisation is one which must always have an interest 
for the anthropologist. Until these later days—of Neolithic and subsequent cultures— 
the world's population was organised as tribes. It was undoubtedly under the tribal 
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sfMteta that oiir present raceH of mankind were orolved. We tlicrcfore turn to the 
1910 Census to see how evointion works. We see at once that certain stocks and 
certain tril>e8 have hccome overwhelmingly strong compared to others. If we take 
five tribes—the Cherokee (Iroquoan stock), Navajo (Athabascan stock), Chippewa 
(Algonquian stock), Choctan (Muskhogeau stock), and Teton Sioux (.Sionau stock)— 
we have in these live nearly ns many members as in the remaining 275 tril>e8. 
They represent dominant conquering types. Under a tribal organisation we can see 
the workings of evolutionary factors in a population much more diagrammatically 
than in the nationalities of Europe. 

In conclusion, we would offer our congratulations to all who arc responsible for 
the Indian Census of 1910, and assure them that they have produced a work of 
first-rate importance to all who study the laws which regulate the lives of modern 
races of mankind. A. KEITH. 


Physiology. Balnbridge: Menzies. 

• Essentiah of Physiology. By F. A. Bainbridge and ,1. Acworth Menzies. QT 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1914. fcf 

In this volume, intonded for the use of the medical student about to take a pass 
examination in physiology, the authors have manage<l to compress an enormous 
amount of information into the smallest possible space. It has not been possible to 
give many histological details or those of a number of common chemical or exi>cri- 
ineutal methods, but were the book printed in smaller type on thinner paper it would 
bo perfectly fair to describe it as a remarkably successful pocket dictionary of 
physiology. Tested from this point of view very few omissions will be found. 

_ C. G. S. 

Spain: Ajchseolo^. BreuH: Obermeier: Venner. 

La Pileta a Benojan {Malaga'), Espagne. Par H. Breiiil, 11. Obermeier, AQ 
et W. Venner. Monaco, 1915. Pp. 65. Illust. and XXII Plates. fcU 

This is another of the finely illustrated monographs on the mnrally decorated 
caves of Franco and Spain published at Monaco. Although from an artistic point 
of view it cannot vie with the Cantabrian and Aquitauian caves, its decoration 
shows distinct analogies with them, and it is of great interest on account of its 
southerly position. It offers another link in the chain of direct evidence of 
palaeolithic migration into the Peninsula from the south. 

The cave is situated about 700 metros above sea level in the Cerro de la Pileta, 
a peak in the north-east of the Sierra Libra, a mountainous district in the Province 
of Malaga. It is abont forty miles, as the crow' flies, from Algeciras. 

Some years ago the cave was explored by native peasants in search of bat 
guano. They found many earthen vessels, and were ostonishcil to see some of the 
walls covered with all sorts of incomprehensible designs, or Letreros as they called 
them. About six years since Colonel Willoughby Venner, when on an ornithological 
expedition heard of these from his muleteer. Consequently he paid several visits to 
the cave, and sent an account of his experiences to 'J'he Saturday Review. 

The cave is very extensive and complicated, and its exploration is quite a 
climbing expedition, ropes being required to got through in some places. It 
empha.Hises. even more than any of the caves further north, the extraordinary fact that 
palffiolithic artistic work was executed by artificial light, far from the entrance and 
in positions difficult of access. The place where the best collection of drawings is 
found is a narrow little side passage, some 200 metres from the entrance. Since these 
drawings show that tlie primitive visitors to the cave attached great importance to this 
spot, the explorers gave it the name of Le Sancltuure. It is necessary to proceed 
another 150 metres, nearly to the end of the cave, to find the most striking and 
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Iut43restiiig pitiiitiii^ iu it. This iii n lar^ro ^Iniwiii^ of u fish on the wall of the 
last chainlicr, hoiicc nailed the Stil/e du Grand Pnisson. It is painted in hlnek and 
is a very goinl ropresontatioii of the animal seen from the si<lc. the vauilal tin heiii); 
well shown. This, with some other incomplete tlinwinjrs, are the only paleolithic 
jiaiiitiiif's of fish yet di.scoverol. The other niiiral drawings of fish, as at Niaux in 
the Pyrenean region, G<»rges d’Enfer in Dordogne and the Cantahrian cave of Pindal, 
are engravings. 

The majority of the paintings on the walls arc geometric or inchoate designs 
which Ahbe Hreuil has done his licst to analyse, classify, and, as far ns jiossible 
elucidate. The drawings may thus he arranged in two groups, zoouiorphic and 
inanimate. Ihit they may also Im olassifietl in three divisions aceording to colour, a 
classification of great importance, because it is also one of ago. The oldest ]mintings 
arc yellow in colour, then come the red, and lastly tbo black. It is jiossibh* 
moreover, to distinguish, amougst the last, those of ]Mdicolithic ago from others of 
more recent date. 

The yellow paintings are the most ancient, and an: found chiefly in one part, 
of the cave, culled by the e.xplorers the Galfrie Injrricurr. They arc of two kinds, 
sorpeutifonn and animal. .So niany of the former kind are collected in one part of 
this gallery that the name Unite dcs Serpents was given to it. Tlie srrprntijorni 
designs arc com{K)sc<l of )>arallcl curves in twos, threes, nr fours, and recall the 
meandering liiie.s traced in the clay surface at Gargus ami Ilornos de la Pcfia. 
There is this further rcscinblaiicc, that amidst these curved lines are figures of 
animals. The animals represented in yellow arc horses, il>cx, hinds, ami bulls. 
In their stylo they rescmblo the animal itaiutings of the Cantabrian caves, especially 
the yellow paintings of Castillo and La Pasiega, and they may well be referred to 
the same age, viz., the Aurignacian. 

The red paintings are in thirty cases iu contact with the black, and their 

relative position shows that they arc the older of the two. They may be said to 
present a special phase of the art intcrnieiliatc between the yellow and the black. 
The ttal animal figures include the horse, hull, hind, and bison. The pre.sence of 
the last, evidently the same us that of the Cantabrian caves, is of much interest, 
for, excepting two small figures at Cogul, it has not been observed in Spain outside 
the Cantabrian district. The inanimate designs include elarifortns like those at 
Niaux, Altamini, anil Pindal, and spirals. The latter are in some instances of a 
complicated character. Pietto discovureil spirals engravcil on reindeer horn in 

Pyrenean caves, and M. Brciiil has suggesteil that these Magdalctiiati spirals were 
derived by stylisation from the horns, eye, and ear of the bison. But there does 
not appear to be any ground for as.soohtting these with the spirals at Pileta. 

Possibly they may represent serpents, and bo comparable to the figures of these 
animals drawn on the ground by the Australian alxirigines iu connection with their 
totemic ceremonies. 

The black paintings fall into two groups, one of palamlithie age, and another 
of more recent symbolical designs. The paleeolitkic group comprises: (1) Animal 
figures. (2) Serpentiform designs. (3) .Schematic designs of men, animal.s, and 
other stibjocts. Alwut HO figures of animals have been recognised, of which, 

however, a good many arc mere fragments. There are 17 of the ibex, 14 of the 
horse, I) of the stag, 17 of bulls, and G of fish. These paintings are mostly found 
in three places not far apart, viz., a small recess out of the central part of the 
cave, calM the .Solon, the little passage already referred to as the .Sanctuaire. and 
a part of the lateral gallery, called the Galeric des Bouguetins. In the last is 
a very gooil painting of an il>cx. It is in fact the best animal ilrawing in the 
cave, and recalls strikinglv similar Cantabriao figures. 
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In the salon, more tiinn 150 metres from the entrance, arc several panels of 
naiimal figures, iimlmling those nlreiuly mentioned, and, in mldition, >i fish, n large but 
incomplete drawing. In the Sanctuaire the right overhanging wall is completely 
covered with black paintings of animals and inanimate designs. They arc super¬ 
posed on re«l paintings, and the wall is entirely furrowed with markings of bears’ 
claws. Here are also two representations of the human body in the form of biglily- 
styliscd figures. Body and limbs are mere lines; the hmul of one is triangular, of 
the other oval in shape. They recall some of the figures on rocks in South-east 
Spain. The next part of the cave contain a little lake, and beyond this there are 
not many black figures of animals, but those found there arc of exceptional interest, 
for they arc of fish. In a short diverliotlum are incomplete drawings of two fish. 
These arc curious because they are recognised not by the colour, which has perished, 
bnt by the appearance of the clay it fonnerly coverctl. The paint has acted as a sort 
of protecting viunish, with the result that the clay beneath it has not been so fully 
worn away ns that covering the rest of the surface. 

Near the end of the cave i.s the remarkable largo painting of a fish already 
referred to. Serpentiform designs are found almost everywhere where animal figures 
exist. They raise the same cpiostion as to their meaning ns do the yellow figures of 
the same shape, bnt they arc rarely composed of scries of parallel lines. Some of these 
designs arc possibly tcctifonns, but they arc certainly not so convincing as those seen iti 
the C'autabrian caves. The more recent black symbolical designs are very numerous, 
and are the only ones the first explorers noticed. They are the iMreros, the celcbratoil 
inscriptions which no one can read. “ They were well suited iu virtue of their 
“ number and goo<l state of })reservntiou to strike the imagination of peasants always 
“ in search of treasure hidden by the defeated Moors.” They aro found especially in 
the Galerie Inferieure, iu the neighbourhood of the lake and 1»oyoiul; strikingly so in 
the chamber containing the painting of tho great fish. The most interesting of these 
designs are tho so-callcd Pectifonns, 200 of which have been counted, the number of 
teeth varying from 3 to 15. They recall the similar designs ob.servcd at Altamira 
and Marsonlas. In tlio latter tho teeth aro often turned upwards, a fact which gavo rise 
to the idea that this design represented a stylised hund. This fornt is not seen at 
Ln Filcta. These most recent designs probably bring us down to Neolithic times, to 
which period no doubt belonged tho numerous imt-sherds found in some parts of the 
cave. Some of this pottery is ornamented with incised designs. 

Such in its main features is the decoration of this interesting cnveni. The 
paiutiugs evidently extended over a long period, and their relations one lo nnnthcr 
are not yet perfectly and fully clear. But one important fact emerges. It is 
that the earliest artistic drawings wero the work of a people closely relatcil to, 
if not the same as, those who ornamented iu a similar way the walls of tho 
Cantabrian caves. £. A. FAIiKYN. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

With Plate C. 

New Guinea: Netherlands. Seligrman. 

Oanoe Prow Ornaments from Netherlands New Guinea. Hy QA 

C. G. SeUgman, M.D. OU 

Plate C represents n number of esnoe i)row oriiuracnts from Netherlands New 
Guinea now in the Vienna Miisenm (Nos. 1-1660 iiiui 14662-14664). Dr. Hegcr, who 
kindly bad these specimens photographed for roc, could not tell inc their exact 
provenance, hut a comparison with those figurc«l by de Clercq and Sehmeltz {Eihno- 
graphische Jieschrijving van dc WenZ-en Noordkust van Xrderlanditr/i Xirtno-Guinea, 


1893, Plate XXV) leaves no doubt that they came from the country imniediatcly to 
the west of Humboldt Bay : indeed, it is ])oss!ble that the largest of the speeinicns 
here reproduced is identical with one of those (No. 12) Tigurcd by <le Clercq and 
Sehmeltz. 

In the ninth volume of Man (1909,16) 1 hgured aud dcs<wibe<I a series of carveil 
canoe prow onmments from south-enstern British New Gniiieu. These specimens, 
called munkuris, were collected uiroii Miirua (Woodlark Island), and resemble thos4* 
from Netherlands New Guinea in general form, i.c., they consist, of a flat, much- 
carved portion above a plain peg-like projection which serves to lash the object 
to an upright in the prow of the caiioe. A superficial glance would suggest that 
the resemblance ends here ; the carvings on Plate C are for the must part easily 
recognisable and scarcely conventionalised represontatiutis of birds, whereas the carving 
of the Massim munkuru consists of the elaborate scrolls and coloured intaglio areas 
characteristic of the district, which may or may not be sunnuuiited with small, decora¬ 
tive, and highly unrealistic representations of birds. But reference to the explana¬ 
tions of the carving on these munkuri* given me by natives of Murua shows that 
much of the conventionalised carving, iuoluding the scrolls, is recognised as repre¬ 
senting birds, so that it would seem that these munkurh and the Netherlands New 
Guinea canoe-prow ornaments are morphologically equivalent. Birds arc the most 
important of the linkeil totems of the Massim, and though I cannot say that all the 
birds represente<I on the munkuris are totem birds, the reef heron, which seems most 
commonly represented, and the cockatoo certainly are. 

This suggests that the natives of that part of Nciherlamls New Guinea may 
have totem birds ; time should pnive whether this conjecture is correct or not, but 
in any case it is intere.stiug to sjx-culate on the factors which have caused one set 
of people using these canoe ornaments to curve them in clalmrate conventionalised 
scrolls, while the carvings of the other are comi>ArntiveIy naturalistic. 

The first thing to note is that a distance of more than 400 miles separates the 
Cape Nelson promontory, the western limit of the Massim, from Humboldt Bay. 
The coast line of British New Guinea accounts fur about 100 miles, and so much 
material has passctl into our museums from here that I think it can be definitely 
stated that no canoe ornaments of the type under consideration occur in British 
New Guinea west of the Cape Nelson promontory. Probably this also holds true 
for the 300 miles of coast line intervening between the old Imimdary of the British 
possession aud the Netherlands Itoundary ; at least I have seen none in the Vienna. 
Munich, aud Cologne Museums, nor hove 1 noted any record in literature. The 
considerable geographical gap Imtween the two peoples using these canoe prow 
ornaments suggests either ; (i) that a continuous series of related peoples who made 
such ornaments once stretched from the Massim area to Humboldt Bay; or, (ii) that 
either Humboldt Bay or the Massim area is the home of this particular type of 
bird canoe-prow ornament, aud that a migration is responsible for its appearaiice 
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some 400 miles awsj. In any case it is necessary to account for the scrolls of the 
Afassini munkuris, and I suggest that the Humboldt Bay ornaments represent 
the more archaic form which became modified in the Mossim area by the influence 
of a foreign culture. Polynesian or Melanesian, of which there is abundant evidence 
in the district. In other words, while the basic idea of the ornament remained 
nnaltered, a people who may almost be said to have “ seen ” in curves (if not in 
spirals) succeeded in imposing their ide4i of representation upon the simpler animal 
forms of the folk with whom they mixed. C. G. SELIGMAN. 


Archeeologry. Moir. 

The Evolution of the Rostro-carinate Implement from the 94 
Primitive Kantian Piateau Implements. Bif J. Reid Moir. 01 

In a paper read recently before the Royal Anthropological Institute *‘On the 
^ Evolution of the Earliest Chelles Palmoliths from the Rostro-carinate Implements,” 





and to be shortly published, I dcscrilied the manner in which, in my opinion, the 
earliest Chelles palmoliths were evolved from the rostro-carinate implements. In this 
note I propose to set forth.my reasons for believing that the rostro-cariuates have been 
evolved from the primitive Kectiau plateau implements. Fig. 1 illustrates the earliest 
form of implement known—it is simply a tabular piece of flint steeply flaked on one 
side into a hollow. Fig. 2 illustrates the next stage, in which Iwth sides of the flint 
have been flaked—the point of junction of the two flaked edges forming the well- 
known type of primitive “ borer.” The conjunction of the fracture surfaces of the 
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two hollows 1ms also given riso to a ridge'which, in my opinion, represents the first 
stage in the production of tlie carinn of the rostro-carinnte implements. 1 would 
suggest that the most primitive ^minted implenieiit was evolved in a roaunor similar 
to the Le Moustier (palscolithic) pointe. First one edge of the flint was used as 
u rac.loir and thou the other; the result being the formation of a well-defined point. 
Fig. 3 illustrates an implement found Imnciith the .shelly Red Crag at Martlcshaio, 
Suffolk. (These primitive fonns are extremely rare in tho suh-crag detritus bed.) In 
this ca.se a tabular piece of flint shows two hollows on cither side of one end, as in 
Fig. 2, but the hollows ore more accentuated and their respective fracture surfaces 
have conjoined and produced tho well-known earina of the I'ostro-carinate form 
(Fig. 3a). Tho next stage is illnstrated iit Fig. 4 (the implement u'os found below 
tho decalcified crag in tho brickfield of Messrs. Bolton & Co., Ltd., Ipswich), where 
the two hollows have become still more marked, and have resulted iu the formation 
of a definite “ beak ” at the anterior end of the impicmeut. It seems evident that 
the rostro-corinate iu its earliest stages is simply a development of the most 
primitive point. It seems evident ahso that the earliest Kcntian plateau implements 
were used “ hollow-scrapers,” and that with their gradual improvement a much 
more effective cutting edge was inevital’ly produced in the formation of the earina. 
The transition from the oldest rostro-carinates to the earliest Cbelles paheoliths seems 
equally clear. The drawings illustrative of my remarks arc severely diagrammatic, 
but the actual flaking of cacli specimen is accurately defined. J. REID MOIR. 


Thomas. 
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Linguistics. 

Notes on Kukuruku. By y. fV. Thomas. 

In 1911 I published in my Report on Edo-Speakhig Peoples, Vol. II, 
pp. 143-146, some notes on the grammar of the Wano dialect of Kukuruku. 
accompanying fragment of a story illustrates some of tlic points. 

The pronunciation of different informants varied considerably, some shoa’iug a 
strong tendency to palatalise, and uhpuv'oba (kokouut) was heard us ukpu'foba ; others 
made stops into fricatives, e.g., ojce for ohe, which was also heard as okxe and oke; 
another informant spoke oge as okre; convorsely «ri' was heard as abei, aye as ages 
in each ca.se I take the onlinury pronunciatiou as tho standard. 

There seem to be three, if not four, t sounds, one interdental as in ofa (tree), repre¬ 


sented by y, which closely resembles nn English tth (the first t unexplode*!), and 
must be carefully distinguished from t (alveolar) as in otg, ground, and / (itustdonial), 
ns in o/a, soap. Iu t tho tip of the tongue is turned up us in a cerebral t, but the 
tip touches tho palate close behind the teeth and is then dran’ii sharply back ; the 
same sound is heard iu itu (nine), but it is less pronounced. A jmro cerebral I of 
the ordinary kind is also found, I think, in a few words. 

Corresponding to their ]»oatdeutal f and ^ is an alveolar r, in which tho tongue is 
also turned back but touches the teeth, e.g., in ra, l)efore the articulation; it 
resembles d. 

There is an ordinary /, not quite the same as English, and a mixed I with 
vibration, here transcribed ns J. Corresponding to tho labio-velar 'p, 'b (= kp, gb), 
there is a .similarly formed m, bearing the same relation to 'h that A does to n. 

T'he vowel sounds include front and back a as in ggwg (dog), agwa (crow), and 
a diphthongised o as iu id(( (night), pronounced with the tongue against the lower 
teeth, not unlike English a in have, but longer. A variant of this sound is found 
in o/ei. Oimn o and e are denoted by p, r. 

Four tones must be distinguished—high, high-mid, low-mid, low ; in a small 
number of nouns I found the following combinations:—1—4 (twice), 2—3 (twice), 

3 1 (twice), 3—2 (five times), 3—3 (twice), and (2 + 3) - 2, (3 -|- 4^—4 (one 
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each), the pitch being approximately g or / i«barp for high, f for high-mid, t for 
low-mid, and e for low. 

In the text the following points may be noted:— 

(1) The third pers. sing, sabject pronoun is g for persons, e for things; probably 
the vowel varies in the latter cose according to the prefix vowel of the noun 
referred to; this pronominal e may account for tlie form (not found in the text) 
on gyhi (this man) ; hero the pronominal adjective pna, is prefixed, contrary to the 
usual rule of the Edo languages. 

(2) The 3rd pin. is t, but a is used in an indefinite sense, t.g., a dza do aki, 
which may be translated by a passive construction, “ the market is *’; but possibly 
a in this case is assimilated to the final a of Auiiyo. The object pronoun is la for 
both persons and things, but e may be used for persons; there is also a fomt cmi; 
this form is perimps seen in Ego hc lu mi, which seems to mean ** Ego who forged 
them,’’ but may perhaps mean Ego of EInmi, chmi being one of the days of the 
week ; elision of the second vowel is also seen in ukpngo (cowry), pi. ikpigo or ikpego, 
the full forms being ukpo ego, ikpi ego s ukpo is a generic term for a small round 
thing. 

(3) The form nmtose is abnormal ; ise is the ordinary word for five, hut 
special terms for the counting of cowries are not uncommon. 


Omoga lag Ego, eb e/a lag iyo la e /e via la, iu e/a lag 

Omoga and Ego, when father and mother their they lore them, then Jather and 

iyo la egumi; cb e /e gu, in Egi n ra dua la; eb Egi o /e mic 
mother their die; when they died, then Egi he goes meet them; when Egi he saw 
la eveva, 9 ra gw oba; Q dza 9 ba: 9 mi o ue mo ekbebe; pba 

them two, he goes tell king; he then (/o) king: he sees those who have trouble; king 
9 dza la: ra d osake ekbebe. 

he then {to) them: go drink poison {for) trouble. 

Eb e/egwe/egwota e /e fo olo re, e ra d osnke ^kbube; Omoga 
IVhen next day it began {f) go, they go drink poison {for) trouble ; Omoga 
lag Eg 9 c dza vo ema; in c ra; e dza t iko nits Ogiq/ii 

and Ego they then take things; then they go; they then reach house of Ogiotha 
re; e dza ra wa x Ugiq/ii 9 xi okpisa; e dza p iko ya 

come; they then go meet that Ogiotha he is old man; they then clean house at 

kim Ogio/a. 
round Ogiotha. 

Ogiq/a dza ya la: erne wa lu ? Ego nelumi 9 x aki 9 <lo. 

Ogiotha then to them: what you rfo? Ego nelumi she that market she goes. 

Omoga 9 X olu 9 tse. 0 dza / ikpego la ejie, in o f 

Omoga she that cotton she spins. He then takes cowries they four, then he gives 

eva u QUO, iu 9 / eva n oua; in Ego nelumi 9 du ikpate aki 

two to this then he gives two to that; then Ego nelumi she puts calabash market 

otq; 0 du ikpego eva kwo; 9 kia wa; in 9 d ebits 

(ok) ground; she puts cowries two inside; she goes on; then she goes house (f) 0 / 
Okpotobegyesomi re. 

Okpotobegyesomi go. 

0 oji: ye lo mi ugye no /e d aki Opiemere; in o fe 

She to kim: make her see road they take go market Opiemere ; then he makes 
0 mi ugye; in o kia wa; in 9 d ebits Asilogye re; Asilogye 9 

her see road; so she goes on; then she goes house {of) Asilogye go; Asilogye he 

f 9 mi utogye; in o / 9 d ebits Ainya re; 9 digwa 

makes her see road ; so he made her go house {of) Ainya go; she kneels {at) 
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ode Ainya; iu o pi ox^; “Aiiiya kiinyo ina ya tsc, Aiuyo, knnyo 

door (of) Ainya ; so she put song: “ Ainya, open for us, please, Ainya, open 

ina ya tse.” In Ainya o knnode a: c fere iko; in 9 kii 

for us, please," Then Ainya he opens door his; she enters house ; then she puts 
cma $rc. 
things there. 

Unode Ainya a dza do aki; iu o J ikpego eva m obo 

Door (of) Ainya they then meet inarhet: so she takes cowries two in hand 

baro aki; iu o f ukpugo okpn d i/e/c, in o / ukpugokpa 

go market; so she takes cowry one buy ground nuts, so she takes cowry one 
d ikpioi; iu 9 y ikpioi gl)a; in o y \Jtfc gba; in ikpotao 

buy calabash seed; so she takes seed spread 1 so she takes nuts spread: so women 
c bare; in c ra wa x o f i/e/b gba; in okpotso okpa o y 

they come. ; then they went meet that she took nuts spread ; so woynan one she to 

Oli : y i/byc na lo dc; in 9 y oli : dc; iu o y 9 ]i xi Q d 

her; lake nuts give her buy; so she to her: buy ; so she to her that she buys 

uwc; iu onokc o bare; iu o y o|i x ifefo Bg 9 x 

bag (16,000 cowries); so other she comes; so she to her that nuts (of) Ego that 

oua; a x a ye In iiy omi, u go f ume yo; xi o d 

those; they when they put them in soup, they not put salt there ; that she buys 

9 mi; in e xn eno; in oy okpa dc 1 eininc: in g d 

them; so they dispute; so person one buys them bigger (price); so he buys 
uwnosc ; in 9 kn uwuomo ; in 0 vo i/b/b. 
bags fee ; so he counts hags Jive: so he takes nuts. 

In ik^wtso wewc e gu Iwrc; in c ra wa x o f ikpioi gbn; 

So women other they again come; .so they go meet that she takes seed spread; 

in »k|>a y oh ; xi o gc de uwc; in onoku 0 bare; in g xi 

so one to her; that she again buys (for) bag; so other she cotnes; so she that 

g de uwnosc; iu g vo ikpioi or okpa n er okpa c ku; in 

she buys bags fee; so she puts seeds place one that place oyie it in lef; so 

ay ewewe c gc l»are in e ra lu inyo ikpioi n oy okpa « 

people other they again come so they go do same (with) seeds that man one he 

ge dc uwuoiie. 
again buys bags fve. 


Ethnogrrapliy. Migeod. 

The Racial Elements concerned in the First Sieffe oF Troy. By QQ 

F. W. //. Migeod. 00 

Mr. Harold Peake, in bis article in the Journal, Vol. XLVl, p. 154, 1 think 
rejects rather too absolutely such historical evidence a.s we have. He places the 
fall of Hissnriik II iu about b.c. 2225. on an irrnptiou of uortherners from beyoud 
the Danube. Now our sole historical knowledge of Troy is derived from Homer, 
and although much may be allowed for poetic licence, there is nothing vague iu the 
narrative. It is indeed hard to get over the fact that Homer says that the war was 
waged by the states of Greece itself united in a confederacy ; and he further 
amplifies his record by giving the uninber of ships each state supplied. Another 
important point is that Homer recognises that the speech of Trojans and Greeks 
was mutually intelligible. At lca.sl that is what one may infer from their intercourse. 
It may, therefore, not be impossible that the Trojans were part of the great Ionic 
race which rose to high civilisation, and iu later ccuturics imparted its culture to 
Greece proper. 

The next record we must turn to is that of Moses. Moses, writing altout 
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B.C. 1500, gives with precision the relationships of the neighbouring nations as known 
to him. He states which were of kin, and it is clear from his narrative that these 
nations were already in the localities in which he knew them some five or six 
centuries before his time. He states, which is what concerns us here, that the 
nation of lun (for Javan was so written in the ancient script before vowel points 
were added some six centuries a.d.) inhabited the islands (of the .ZEgeau Sea), and 
that they sent out colonies. It may, therefore, be inferred that the Ionic or Greek 
speaking peoples were to be found in islands of the Aegean Sea as well as on the 
shores of the neighbonring oontiuents. As this period was, it may be accepted, not 
far removed from the date of the destruction of Hissarlik II as computed by 
Mr. Peake, we have some support for Homer, who would scarcely have composed 
his epic in order to relate the doughty deeds of unknown barbarians rushing out of 
the far north. 

It remains now to reconcilo the evidence put forward by Mr. Peake with that 
of Homer and Moses. This is possible if it nan be shown that the invaders had, 
before attacking Troy, settled themselves in Greece, and had been there sufficiently 
long to have completely merged into the local population, and to have adopted the 
Greek language (or its then prototype) to the loss of their own. To do this 
Mr. Peake would have to antedate the stream of invasion he refers to as passing 
into Thessaly very considerably; and this inroad would have to be carried right 
down into the Peloponese. F. W. H. MIGEOD. 


Sudan (Angrlo-Egyptlan). Shaw. 

Jiene (Oinka) Sonss* ^1/ Archibald Shaw. Qi 

A Jieng song is gcuei'nlly in vogue for a limited time only. Any new UY 
circumstance, such as being raided by another tribe or the rise of a now iiet (one 
who claims to be a prophet or to have special intercourse with the Divinity), pro¬ 
duces a fresh series of appropriate songs or hymns. Songs may also be acquired 
from a neighbouring Jieng tribe and adapted to fit the new dialect 

Those sung by the Bor tribe of Jiong (east bank of the Bahr el Gebel) are 
divided into three classes, such division being possibly due to the varieties of rhythm 
employed. The names of the classes are forms commonly used as the uames of 
meu, but ray Jieng informants civmiot trace them to any actual persons, and 1 am 
unable to say whether the same names am) divisions hold with other Jiong tribes. 

I.— Diet ke (Songs or) Yai. 

These are not sung to the drum. One man sings the solo facing the remainder, 
who alternately crouch in a densely-packed group and then rush forward to a new 
position. The women follow closely with slirill cries, making mimic thrusts with 
spear hafts at the men. 

The first example is the chief war-chant of the Bor tribe. It is used on 
important occasions of ceremonial, and also by parties of men doing combined work, 
such as hauling heavy timber, &c. Author not traced. 

The second was composed by a tiet named Wal, of the Aliab tribe, an account 
of whom is given in a Note by Dr. C. G. Seligmau in Man, 1915, 20. Only one 
man of the Cic tribe visited Wal, and the song illustrates the displeasure of his 
“ spirit,” Deogdit, with the Cic tribe in consequence of this neglect. 

A. 

(Solo.) (Solo.) 

Ye gon akwain cok o noknok The vulture follows my steps with flap¬ 

ping of wings 

Ci nong heden ca loi e ye. As if there were something that I had 

done for him. 
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( CUorns.) 

Mno wai e N 7 andior, wai ana ran. 


(^Solo.) 

Gou ongo ciu 70 iigwet lie kcu an lo ? 


(^Chorus.) 

E u ya ngwet. ya yi. 

VVaidie ay’aouil bioth, 

VVaidie aye gou bloth ke cuor. 


( Chorus.) 

Graap the apear of the Daughter of 
Padior, 

A spear for killing man. 

(Sofo.) 

Vulture, why art thou not fainishod, aa 
though 

I had not goue (forth to fight)? 

(Chorus.) 

Kor thou sayest, I am famislied, yea it 
is thou. 

My spear is followed hy the kite. 

My spear is followed by the vulture and 
the “ ciior.” 


“ Cuor,” the blackheaded vulture. 

Nyundior,” daughter of Padior, is the tianio of a trilie>scutioD. 


B. 

(Solo.) (Solo.) 

Eye —Aiyaii, aiyiin, aiyaii. Yellow kiiie, yellow kino, yellow kine. 

Wengdien ci gnu riain ci korioni My eattlu have trodden down the licnt 

reeds like locusts. 

Aye wuot a wai. (So that) thu cattle • kraals blame me 

contiminlly. 

Nougkii Htor-e, wo Cic de Lon. W'c have u quarrel, I und the Cic of Lou. 

( Chorus.) ( Chorns.) 

Un niii we-« (alternative, Un rue ben). 'I’lie kraal that sleeps away (alternative, 

The kraal that refuses to come). 
Yellow kine have troilden ilowii the bent 
reeds like locusts, 

(So that) the cattle-kraals blame me 
continually. 

(Solo.) 

I have presented man with his priest 
And he eniuiot comprehend. 

Man has failed to find his father's priest 
(Chorus.) 

1 have threatouod the kraul with evil. 
Yellow kine have trodden down the lient 
reeds like locusts 

(.So that) the cattle-kraids blame me 
continually. 

The inference of the first tbi-ec lines, which recur a> a refrain, is that Deugdit 
has bicsscil man with innumerable cuttle, so that the grazing gronuds in the marshes, 
whither the herds arc taken in dry season, are not sniliuient. The italicised syllables 
arc of musical, not gramnuiticul, value. 

Dengdit, the “father” of man, speaks of \Val as his “priest.” 

Diet k’Akui (Soxfie ok Akir). 

These are accompanied by drums and dancing. The dancera merely jump in 
lime with the drum, keeping the two feet close together and the whole body in a 
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Aiyan iici gaii riani ci koriom 
Aye wuot a wai. 

( Solo.) 

Ye —Kan uca iiiioic iic baiiidu 
Kii kiii mii-c. 

Ci ran bain de tin iioic. 

( Chorus.) 

Ca ut ugw'ang iie koraio. 
Aiyan aci gau riani ci koriom. 

Aye wuot a wai. 
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certain approved position. There is no particular order, apart from the dancers being 
grouped round the drums, which all face. There are frequent interludes in the dance, 
during which the drum, song, and jumping cease, and each man devotes himself to 
chanting his own ox-uames and improvising his own praises. 


A. 


{Solo.) 

Eye —An ye remdio awou puol 
Ca bain kong you eben>e 

Weng yar awa! 

Along ke yar ager. 

{Chorus.) 

Ca bain kong yon obon, 

Aiyandieu e bain Adol-«. 

An cie dior o wei-c. 

An ci cien randien nyic. 

Kedion Iticl abau kain d’apioii gimr. 

Ca noin lo dil no wuotcio yeron. 

Ya gam tong kn dol wuot a. 

Ca tongdie thar akol ku alo to, 

Ban kaindio giior ciioiig ke luelku wo nui. 

{Solo.) 

Eye —Kwalkuot lomdic gam tong. 

( Chorus.) 

Ku iia lui Aicio ke wo be rom nu Keinlil. 

Ye Nuer kat abi duk-c. 

Weng yar e Lualdit! 

Acan e dier e wei. 


{Solo.) 

I am a host loosing forth sound. 

I have forestalled every chief for first 
place. 

White cow of my father! 

It is like the straight-horned white one. 

( Chorus.) 

1 have forestalled every chief for first 
place, 

My yellow cow of chief Adol. 

I fear not for life. 

I am without a companion known. 

The matter for me to discuss is that I 
will pay back the debt of my heart. 

My head was dazed for my cattle-kraals 
are but two. 

I determine on battle, aud the oattle- 
kraals laugh at mo. 

My battle I fought from midday until 
evening. 

That I might pay back the debt for the 
matter that I and another discuss. 

{Solo.) 

Kwalkuot, my company, is determined on 
liattlc. 

( Chorus.) 

And if the White Man be absent we will 
meet at Reralil. 

The fleeing Nuer will return (home). 

White cow of Luahlil! 

1 did not fear for life. 


Composed in 1914 by the men of Atet, one of the larger Bor clearings, on the 
occasion of the iiortheru Bor Jieng being raided by the Nuer tribe. The raid was 
stemmed and tunied by the warriors of Atet. 

Adol, the chief of Atet. 

Kwalkuot, one of the chief “age-fellowships” of Atet. 

Remlil, one of the Atet cattle-kraals. 

Lualdit, chief ancestor of Adol’s people. 

The second line refers to Atet taking the load in resisting the invader. 

The “debt” refers to a long-standing feud between the Nuers and the nortliern 
sections of the Bor tribe. 

Wut (plur. wuot), cattle-kraal, is used of (1) a herd ; (2) the owners and 
herdsmen of a henl; (3) the permanent camps or kraals to which the herd goes in 
rotation. 
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(Solo.) 

Eyt —Deng e Col nmei a toug-e. 
(Chortu^ 

Duona bor lo rir we ci thiang de daii. 
Koin a tit, wo bi wai liab. 

(Solo.) 

Kyt —Wo ram wo yi, uu c Kolok. 

(Chor\u^ 

Wuot ya gwai elangbon; 

Wuot yii niai tong. 

Ne yin kuic aterdic ku ba ngo nyi 'i 

Sung by men of Gwula clearing, wl 
of Adol clearing. 

Kolok, an anccator of |ieo|>lu of Ail( 


(So/o.) 

Deng c Col persista in a quarrel with me. 

(Chorus.) 

Flee not entirely away like the “ tiang ” 
with its fawn. 

Wait first for me, that wc may mingle 
our spear liafts. 

(Solo^ 

We meet with thee, father of Kolok. 

( Chorus^ 

The eattle-kroals illtrcat me from of old. 

The cattle-kraals ]>ersist in u quairel 
with me. 

If thou knowest not my feud, then what 
wilt thou know ? 

) are at enmity with Deng c Col, chief 


Diet k’Ami k (Soxus ok Amuk). 

These are oceompunied by drums and dancing. The men are formed in single 
circular file round the drums, each man facing his neighbour’s laiek. The women 
are on the outer side, and face towards the centre. All jump as before. At a 
certain change in the rhythm the men break from their circular line, and each dances 
with a female partner, by whom he has been jirevionsly .selecteil. The partners 
dance (jump) facing and close to each other, but do not touch. 


A.— Akootiut. 


(<S'o/».) 

Moiti d’Ainan, yengo yc nyang koic-r? 

( Chorus.) 

Akiiot thuudic, yengo ye nyang kuic e 
rec-c f 

Ca tbuku bai ye nyang yi Jong e Garaiig. 

Uemdieu do wnn e Col e Nial. 

Yaka dni niioic, ulet c wo. 

Adorbain, ye raith mu ue yilec, 

Ca cir kwe, ye Belong de ynom-a. 

Din c nyuio e tim nim uc weryou. 


(Solo.) 

Husband of Aman, why do you refuse 
people ? 

(Chorus.) 

Akuoi, luy relative, why do you refuse 
lieopic fish 't 

Yon have overlooked your relatives in 
refusing Jong e Garang. 

My company of the kraal of Col e Nial, 

Hasten and cease not to make presents 
to him, lest wc be abused. 

Adorbain, you who retain food in your 
teeth, 

You are like the ** fi.sh-eagle,” Bolok of 
the lione. 

The birtl that sits on the tree tops 
beside the river. 


The line, “ Ca cir . , . . ” is also used as a solo at times. 

“ Akuotdindie," my Akuoulit, is alternative tor “Akuot thundie.” 

Composed by the people of Adol clearing (chief Col Maicar, also known as 
Col c Nial) about the year 1913. 
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A man uamecl G&rang Anyang, whose cattle-names are Akaotdit and Auorbain, 
had recently married an Adol girl named Aman. He churlitihlj refused to share his 
$sh with Jong e Gnraug, a brother of Aman. 

Line 5 is intended to he deeply sarcastic. 

Line 6 is au insult. Jieng make a practice of carefully rinsing the mouth after 
food, and the words imply that Adorbain (Garang Anyang’s cattle-uome) is like the 
ox his name signifies, whose teeth are not cleansed after food. 

Bolak is a name given to the fish-eagle. 


B.— Maivancie 

{Solo.) 

Va —Maiyaucie-o, wok aci lat rioic. 
{Chorut.) 

Jal Abang kat ku nong ringdien do 
Luol oknoin ngo. 

Guom keraic adi-ya ? 

Kuoi e lo wun de Lual. 

(Solo.) 

Ya —An yon e nyircie lat ku ]>al eruii-n. 
Ya —^An yen e duocio lat ku pal enm-a. 

(CAwks.) 

Ator ater jamdie wo yin. 

Ne yin ya wai cuat e Maiciir rn piuy, 

Ca ngo noic, Ituincie? 

Ater e Maiyan kuoi ido wun de Lunl. 


(or Maitsncie). 

{Solo:) 

My men of Maiyan, we have been abused 
for being afraid. 

(C/wriM.) 

Abang takes to flight, and I have my 
flesh of Luol to help me. 

Why do I sufiFer evil ? 

Weeping has gone to Lual’s kraal. 

{Solo.) 

I keep having my maidens abused, and 
forgive it for this year. 

1 keep having my boys abused and for¬ 
give it for this year. 

(CAorus.) 

My speech has a quarrel with thee. 

When I rebuke thee Maicar throws him¬ 
self upon the gprouud. 

What have I doue amiss, my chiefs ? ” 

Kor a quarrel witli Maiyan weeping goe.s 
to Lnal’s kraal. 


Com|K>sod by the young men of L'aick clearing in the year 1914, when the 
age-fellowship most to the fore was named “ Maiyan ” (yellow ox) or “ Agok ” 
(baboon). The occasion was a fight with a neighbouring clearing, Abang. The men 
of Ahuiig fled with their cattle, an<l Maicar, their chief, when overtaken in the 
pursuit, tlirca’ himself on the ground crying abjectly, “ Ca ugo uoic, baiiicie ? ” 
(“ What have I done amiss, my chiefs ? ”) 

LSol, ancestor of Palek. 

Lual, ancestor of Abang. ARCHIBALD SHAW. 


REVIEWS. 

Ethnograpliy. Roscoe. 

Tie yortkem Bantu: An Account of tome Central African Tribes of the QC 
Uganda Protectorate. By John Koscoo, M.A., Rector of Ovingtou, Norfolk. UU 
Formerly of the Church Missionary Society. Cambridge : University Press. 1915. 

Dr. Roscoe has supplemented his monumental work on the Boganda with this 
account of several less known but very interesting tribes in the territories adjoining 
them. Though he modestly remarks that “ the account which I have given of these 
tribes, other than the Baganda, is fragmentary and incomplete; the short time 
“ which I could devote to the study in my vacations precluded the possibility of a 
“ thorough investigation,” the ordinary reader may well be amazed at the amount 
of information packed into these professedly desultory notes. The people included 
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in this surrey we: the Bntiyoro, the Banyaiikolc, the B&kene, the Bageeii, and the 
Basoga; and some^ additional notes on tho non-Bantu Bateso and " Kavirondo ” 
(Jaluo) form an appendix. 

Perhaps tlio most interesting description is that of the Bakone, a highly S{>eciali8ed 
race of lake-dwellers, found on Lake Kyogii and the adjacent waterways. They 
appear to be akin to the Basoga, and their traditions iiulieiite emigration from Biisoga, 
i.e., from the cast or south-east. None of the clan-names given on p. 148 arc to 
bo found in the lists of Soga clans on pp. 205—7. But the names are only drawn 
from one small area near tho River Mpologomu, and do not exhaust even that district. 
Three of the totems mentioned for the Bakene—the husk of millet, tho guinea-fowl, 
and the otter—also occur among the Basoga, but in the absence of further information 
it is impossible to say whether this implies any connection. It may be of interest 
to note that one of the Soga clans—Mngwano—lias the same name ns one of the 
thirteen Pokomo tribes on tho Tana. But of course nothing can l)C madu of an 
isolated point like this. The Bunyoro and Banyaiikolc have tho following naiues in 
common—Basingo, Baitira, Bakimhiri, Basanibo, ami Batwa. Tho totems, however, 
arc different, except, perhaps, in the case of the Baitira, whoso second totem among 
the Banyoro is “ a woman nursing a female child,” while in Ankole they have as 
their totem “ the human breasts—Malierc." Tho well-marked Ilaniitic strain in the 
|Mistoral elans of both Bunyoro and Ankole suggests <-ompnri.<ion with the Galla, and 
many remarkable points of contacl are brought out by Dr. Seligmaii {Journ. Roy. 
Anthr. Inti., XLIII, p. 651, &c.). 

But there is no resemblance, so far as I can di.scover, in any of the clan-names 
^rcc list of Galla clans in Man, 1915, 10). Those of the Banyoro and Baiiyankole 
appear by their form to be Bantu, and may have been adopted in comparatively recent 
times. Clan nuines arc frequently subject to modification. The Bantu Pokomo 
have Galla names for many of their elans, some of them co-existing with an older 
Bantu ap])ellation. So do the (whether Hainitic or not) non-Bantu Wasanye. In 
both these cases the names seem to have been adnptc<l by the subject race, and some 
of them arc found among the Abyssinian Galla, e.g., Karar and Karayu, which, 
according to the Galla themselves, are two of the oldest clans. 

The first legendary king of Bunyoro (p. 6), though his story, as here given, is 
but vague, recalls Kintu of Buganda, and also the Galla tradition that the ancestor 
of the Uta Laficho clan desccndul from tho sky. I do not know whether it might 
also be connected with the Pokomo legend of Vere. 

Tho chapter on the Bagesu of Mount Elgon deserves s|>eeial attention, ns they 
appear to represent a very primitive stage of Bautu culture, and little has hitherto 
been written about them beyond what i.s to lie found in Mr. Parvis’s Through 
Mataba to Mount Elgon. Like the Kikuyu, the Bagesu do not bury the dead. 
(Mr. Purvis, however, says that an iiifaut or an old person is buried in the bouse, 
or just under the oaves, till the birth of the next child, when the bones are taken 
up and thrown out.) Like the Nandi, and the “Nyika” trilies of East Africa, they 
respect tho hynma, though they will kill one wdiiidi has seized a goat from the flock. 
No doubt the reason given by Dr. Roscoc for this respect (the conuection of the 
byieiia with the dead) is the true one, and the Giryama, who bury the dead in the 
ordinary way, have either inherited the cult from a period when this was not done, 
or borrowed it from some other tril>e. Mr. Purvis notes that the byama ** is not 
“ classified in the language ns other animals, but has receivod a name which puts it 
“ on a level with jiersons.” Gesu being about the most archaic Bantu language 
aocessible to us, it is ioteresting to note the beginnings of a process which shows 
itself in different ways and to a varying extent in Ganda, Ila, Nyanja, Zulu—to 
mention no more—and has reached its conclusion in Swahili, where logic has so far 
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triumphed over grammar that all names of animals are treated as belonging to the 
person-class. 

Not least among the minor calamities entailed by tho present disastrous war is 
the fact that it has prevented Dr. Koseoe from continuing the inquiries for which he 
is so eminently fitted. A. WERNER. 


China. Leong—Tao—Hobhouse. 

VUlage and 'I own Life in Chinn. By Y”. K. Leong and L. K. Tao. With QfJ 
a Preface by L. T. liobhoasc. uD 

A book about China by two Chinese who have been students of econumics and 
social politics in London is of interest to many besides' those whose attention has 
l>cea given to the ancient civilisations of the East. 

Each author is responsible for one portion of tho book, Mr. Leong writing the 
chapters on “ Tho Internal Working of a Chinese Village,” whilst Mr. Tito discusses 
“Town Administration” and “Tho Populai' Aspect of Chinese Buddhism.” In the 
last-named subject we arc taken considerably beyond the social aspect of Buddhism, 
but without regretting the excursion. 

Of luto years China has been—and still is—in the midst of changes wliioli, in a 
Western country, would have involved repeated disorganisation of the national life. 
That tliis has not resulted is due to the extraordinary stability of the Chinese social 
organisation. The great mass of the people, wedded to the soil, arc little affected 
by the superficial convulsions which dethrone an emperor or crown a president. 

Mr. Leong gives us a brief and clear account of the organisation which makes 
a Chinese village “ an autonomous unit,” and he ompbasizos the fact that, “ in its 
“ tictual working, China is a huge republic within which there arc myriads of petty 
“ rcpubli('.s.” The supreme imjmrinncc of tlie family and the clau, united by rover- 
oiice for common ancestors, is the key to the study of Chinese institutions, since the 
principle extends lieyond the bomids of the village or the town, and becomes a tlieory 
of national govenmient. It is part of Mr. Tao's tusk, in the Ixmk under review, 
to show how the existence of a hierarchy of officials, from the Emperor or President 
downwards, is eompatilile with the scif-governmont that prevails. “ It is ns repre- 
“ seating Heaven (lint the Kmimror looks after the welbtrc of the people . . . 

“ but, strangely enough, no theory of divine right has ever evolved from the 
“ ingenious explanation of tho hoavenly duty of tho mouareh.” It appears that a 
president may represent Heaven nearly, but perhaps not quite, as well. 

The Chinese are so for away from us, und so remote in race, language, and 
customs, that we me apt to judge them by their differences. In return, we are to 
them, or to some of them, Western barbarians—possibly even credited witli KuUitr — 
and if they sometimes study our laws and customs, the conclusions they may draw 
are not necessarily flattering. It is, however, grutifyiug to know, on the authority 
of Mr. L. T. Hobhouso, that “ English is becoming for them the language of cduca- 
‘tion," and we may hope that their study of our institutions will help them to avert 
or mitigate that commercial industrialism wlucli is “ tho doom of the modern world.” 
Few Englishmen could write of their own coniitry in Chinese, and we have the more 
i-eason to feel grateful to tho autliors of this very interesting volume for helping us to 
gain an understanding of tho basis of an older civilisation than our own. H. S. H. 


Effypt: Aroheeology. 

Les Temples immergis de la A'u/tie. 

M. Blackman. 4to, 72 pp., 42 Plates 
1915. 

This volume is another of the memorials of rain by commercialism. 
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temple of Bizeh, like so much else of more value, has now been drowned by the 
Assuan dam. The removal of the temples to hifrlier ground, which Sir John Aird 
was anxious to do without any profit to himself, was refused by the (4ovemmenf, 
and the world has for ever lost the only temple which was rich with original 
colouring. 

The publication of the temples was entrusted to rariotis scliolans and Mr. Blackman 
has treated of two other temples before the present volume. The whole of the sculptured 
scenes are described in detail, with the hieroglyphs. The few demotic and Greek 
graffito are discussed. Then follow indices of (1) the divinities, (2) the attributes 
of the divinities, (3) the forms of head-dress, ami (4) a general index. 

The plates are excellent, giving amply large figures of the whole of these 
sculptures. These arc, however, due to the great German cxpeditiuii, which com¬ 
pletely photographed all the sculptures of Nuhiu, in Hiitiui|uitioii of the loss due hy 
drowning them. This work, whicdi ucillier the Kgypthui nor the British riders would 
undertake, is part of that help to science which will redeem Gennuiiy in the eyes 
of the future, in contrast to the ignoring of the higher side of life by our own 
rulers. 

The peonliar feature of this temple ivus the insertion of a purulsdic arch of 
small blocks, Iteneath a great lintel which still remains iinhrokeii. Tlie purpose of 
this was to transform the pagan as)>eet of monolithic hnilding into the style of the 
humbler briek building of a church. When the scnlpiiires were duly phistcretl anil 
whitewashed, those who entered the archway, resting on late Komaii cajiitals, would 
never be reuiiudcd that the liuilding was due to another faith. This is, iheii. curious 
evidence of the lesthctic sense of conncctioii Im'Iwucii architecture and liclicf in the 
Egyptian mind. W. M. F. I*. 


Egypt: Mythology. Spence. 

/Vy/Zi* «;/</ Lctjeniit of Avrieiit Kj/i/pt. By I.ewis .Sjamee. I.omloii : (Jisirge QQ 

G. Harnip & Co. 1910. 00 

The author, who is l>est known for his studies on Ainericnii mythology, takes 
pains to state that he has long devoted s|M.‘einl attention to the religion of Egypt. 
His ehapters iiiclndc Exploration, History, Customs: tlie Priestlnsid, Mysteries, ami 
Temples ; the Cult of Osiris, the Great (ii>ds, Egyptian Literature, Mngie, Foreign 
and Animal Gods. He rightly lays stress on the imjiortance of the Loi-al (4o«ls in 
the evolution of Egyptian religion. .\ii interesting chapter is devoteil to a criticism 
of the views of Dr. Budge, who liclieves that the religion was not luised on 
Totemism. Mr. Speuee assumes that “Bast” was origiiinlly a eat totem, “ Sehek ” 
a ei-ocodile, “Ka” aiul “Horns” hawks, “Thofli” an ibis, “Aiiubi.s” a jackal. It 
is to lie regretted that the scheme of the liook did not allow a more detailed exiiosi- 
tion of these theories. In fact, the chief eompluint to be made against the liook is 
that it attempts to cover too much gi"oimil. But it will serve ns an useful introduc¬ 
tion to the stndy of Egyptian cults iind mythology. It is well illustrated, and the 
coloured drawings hy Miss Evylyn Paul are decideilly striking. .Scholars, however, 
will prefer to depend upon repiwlnctioiis from the Hbnmlnnt inaterial supplied by 
the monuments. W. CROOKE. 


Balfoxir. 

Hoilder and 
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Anthropology. 

Theism and Humanism. By Arthur James Balfour. London : 

Stoughton. 1913. 10<. 6</. net. 

Mr. Balfour’s Gifford lectures for 1914 will be reail by us all with pleasure and 
profit, quite apart from their lienring on the particular subje<‘t of aiiibropology. 
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Thus, speaking for myself, as one must do in regard to a matter of taste, I should 
put Mr. Balfour first among living writers of philosophic English ; and there are 
many things said in the course of this book that in point of expression as applied to 
thought of the speculative type are a joy for ever. Here, however, the reviewer’s 
duty is to confine himself to the purely anthropological aspect of Mr. Balfour's 
defence of theism. But, at first sight, such a restriction of scope seems to leave one 
with very little to say. For Mr. Balfour’s theme is not the argument from consent. 
He does not argue that, because every savage has his Mumbo ,Tnmbo, there must be 
something in what the civilised churches teach. His point is* quite different. He is 
out against uatumlism and the agnosticism timt it brings in its train. With all 
respect for the man who will not be put ofiT with dreams and inventions, however 
flattering to tlio spirit, but insists on looking facts in the face in the interest of 
troth for truth’s sake, ho contends that such a man escapes his own notice in basing 
his whole rationalistic position on God ; since God as the supreme value that embraces 
truth as an end in itself is presupposed in the effort to make good scientific truth 
at all costs. This, then, is his main thesis—that the highest values which life bids 
us realise, (esthetic, moral, intellectual, cannot be justified except hy regarding them, 
not as the effects of natural processes, but rather as their causes—a.s manifestations 
of a helping, guiding force that somehow conditions human life by way of a providence 
and an inspiration. Yet because there is a “somehow” about it—because the way 
in which the force works in our lives is not wholly clear to us, and because it is 
apprehended in a partial and one-sided way, namely, in its relation to human welfare 
—Mr. Balfour terms his standpoint “Humanism.” 

For the rest, he tries to show, carrying the wiu* into the enemy’s comp, that 
naturalistic explanations fail to justify these highest values. They make them out 
to be mere by-products of evolution—natural values that have gone out of their way 
to become “denaturalised,” as Nietesche says. Just in so far as anthropologists may 
have been tempted to say the same thing alKxit human feelings and judgments about 
beauty, goodness, and truth, do they come within the range of Mr. Balfour's 
strictures. But do representative anthropologists take that view concerning the first 
principles of human art, or conduct, or science ? At any rate, Mr. Balfour does not 
try to bring it home to any of them. His concern is rather with the biologists, and, 
it would seem, mainly the biologists of a past generation whose naturalism hardly 
survived the iiineteentli century ns (t fighting faith. Ta-<Iay there is no longer any 
marked tendency on the part of biologists—or at any rate on the part of those 
anthropologists who accept a more or less exclusivelj’ biological standpoint—to preach 
any sort of dogma, positive or negative. Their present policy is tlint of “ cultivating 
one’s garden”—of working from certain strictly limited leaving it 

to the philosopher to bring the results so reached into harmony with the results 
obtainable from other fields and by complementary methods. 

Mr. Balfour does not sa)' very definitely whether he would acquiesce in a 
science which forswore philosophy altogether—which, for instance, {(ostnlated deter¬ 
minism as a working principle, while fnlly allowing that it might be found to break 
down when re-examined in the light of the fact.s of life as a whole. It may be 
gathered, however, from some casual remarks of his that he would prefer even a 
purely scientific investigation to start from an overt philosophy, since it cannot but 
l>e secretly snstaiiicd by some belief about the universe. Now doubtless it is true 
that, while professing to do without a philosophy, science is in danger of erecting 
this very cautiousness into a philosophy of indifference, and of so becoming agnostic 
in the worst sense of the word. Science, however, can reply on its own behalf that 
a certain amonnt of scepticism is healthy, becoming dangerous only when it becomes 
depressing to the natural activities; and that its severest critics cannot accuse 
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science of being inactive. By comparison, it is philosophy that is inactive. Furtlier, 
science might ask Mr. Balfour whether his own humanism is not suspiciously like, 
even if not directly derived from, the prevailing attitude of science towards ultimate 
questions. Does he not, iu eti'cct, postulate theism in so far as it “ works ” in tlie 
department of human values ? Bo this as it may, Mr. Balfour will find, among the 
present generation of scientific thinkers, many who will be in sympathy with his 
general position, whether he iu his turn l>e fully iu syni]Mitliy with theirs or not. 

R. R. MARETT. 


England: Archaeology. Hughes. 

Notes on the Fcnland. By Professor T. McKcnny Hughes. With A lA 
Description of the Shippea Man. By Professor Alexnndor Miicalister. Cam- tU 
bridge University Prc-ss. 1915. Pp. 3,5, Price 6r/. 

The Gravels of East Anglia. By Professor T. McKcniiy lIiighcK. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. .58. Price 1*. 

These two brochures, which have been iHsiied by Profc.ssor McKoniiy Hughes 
in so convenient a form and at so reasonable a price, arc complementary, both of 
tliem dealing with the order, tho age, and the fauna of the sleposits found in the 
lower or e.stuarine part of the submerged valley of the Groat 0<ise. The first is 
chiefly devoted to the deposits of Fenlnnd which contain peat—here given tho name 
of “ turbiferous series.” The second is a history of the untlerlying ohler ilc(K>sits of 
sand and gravel (areniferous series), boulder clay, and older loam deposits—belonging 
to Pleistocene and Pliocene Ages. 

Professor Alexander Macalistcr contributes a dcsoriptioii of tho skull and skeleton 
of a man found at tho base of the tiirbiforous scries—on a funii at Shippea Hill, 
three miles to the east of Littleport. “ In the base of the peat, about 4 iuches 
above the buttery clay, a human skeleton was found bunched up and crowded 
“ into a small space, less than 2 feet square, as if the l>ody had settled down 
“ vertically.” 

When the discovery was first aunouncetl the remains were described by Pro¬ 
fessor ^IcKcnny Hughes ns those of a “Man of Neanderthal Type” (Nature. 1911. 
Vol. 89, ]>. 114), a description which met with some degree of criticism at the time. 
Professor Macalister regards the skull—which is short and wide, with strongly 
developed eyehntw ridges—as characteristic of the men who ap]K>-ar(>d in England for 
the first time during the Brouee Age. On the evidence produced by the geologist 
and anatomist we may pr&sume that the “ Shippea man ” was an East .4ngliaii of 
the Brouze period. In our pages (Man, 1911, 85) Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth has 
described nine human skulls from the turbiferous scries: three of the nine were 
brachycephalic A. KEITH. 


Social Psychology. MoDougall. 

Ah Introduction to Social Psgehologi/. By Win. McDougall, F.R.S. Ad 
Ninth edition. 1915. xvii + 420 pp. Methuen & Co. tI 

Mr. McDougall’s luminous exposition of the workings of the instinctive pro¬ 
cesses of the human mind has earned a wcll-doserv<*d |jopularity for his work on 
Social Psychology, which has now rcacbcil its ninth edition. The author has addcil 
to the eighth edition a chupter on the sex instinct. He gives a clear account of 
modern theories of sexual development and of the importance of the sex instinct iu 
social life, nn<l devotes much nttention to tho doctrines of Professor Freud and his 
school. 
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It is disappoiating to find tbnt so able and acute a psychologist os Mr. 
HcDougall hns allowed the chapters on Social Psychology proper (X to XV, and 
more especially XI and XIII) to remain unaltered. In Chapter XI, “The Instinct 
of Pugnacity,” Mr. McDotigall insists upon the importance of pugnacity os a factor 
in the development of human society, and illustrates his argument by a sketch of 
the fighting tendencies of the tribes of Borneo (280-288 et seq.'). But, in the work 
which they have written upon The Pagan Trihett of Borneo, Dr. Hose and Mr. 
McDougall elaborate a theory which is in direct conflict with the opinion expressed 
by Mr. McDougall in the work under review. (C’/". Vol. I, pp. 158, 159, 190; 
Vol. II, pp. 177-8, 180, 182, 183, 185, 187, 193, 231, 243-4.) Mr. McDougall also 
appears to be pursuing two contradictory lines of thought when he treats of the 
instinctive basis of religion, for the whole trend of the argument of Chapter XIII 
seems strangely at variance with the statements of Messrs. Hose aud McDougall in 
Vol. II, pp. 221-222, of The Pagan Tribet. \V. J. PERRY. 
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India: Arcliseology. 

Delhi Mwtenm of Archteology. Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, Cnr07ialio7i 
Durbar, 1911. Archteologicul Survey of India. 

This catalogue contains a selection of the principal exhibits at the Coronation 
Durbar Exhibition, fully illustrated with 84 plates. The most important part of the 
collection is a series of pictures belonging to private persons in India, many of them 
ruling chiefs. This collection is of great value, as the majority of these tvill not he 
available ogaiu for public exhibition. Most of them are portraits, and natnrally they 
vary greatly in historical and artistic importance. Those belonging to the perio<l of 
Akbar and Jaliangir are in every respect the most notable. Special attention may 
lie drawn to Plato XLI, representing Jahongir as a prince drinking at a well, and 
to Plate XXXVIII(a) (belonging to the Maharaja of Alwar) in which the same 
emperor is seen showing himself to the people from the “jharoka” on the walls of 
the fort at Agra. M. L. D. 
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The Mythology of all Races. Vol. IX, “ Oceanic." By Roland B. Dixon, Ph.D. 
9J X 6^. 364 pp. 24 Plates. 3 Illustrations in text, and Map. Marshall Jones Co., 
Boston. 30*. net. (The Publishers.) 

A Sechuana Reader. By D. Jones, M.A., aud S. T. Plaatje. 7^ X 5. 
45 pp. Hodder & Stoughton. 3x. net. (The Publishers.) 

Quetii07iHaire, Egyptiasi Archeeology a7td Anthropology. By E. S. Thomas. 
^ PP’ (The Atithor.) 

An7iual Report of the Arehaological Survey of India. Part I, 1914-15. By 
Sir John Marshall, Kt., C.I.E. 13 x 10j[. 48 pp. 20 PlaU-s. Government 

Printing, India. 3*. (Diiector-General of Archieology.) 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, West. With Plate D. Balfotu*. 

Ceremonial Paddle of the Kalahari of Southern Nis^eria. By 

Henry Balfovr^ M.A. 

Among the specimens comprised in the splendid etimologicnl collection recently 
brought home by Mr. P. Aniaiiry Taliiot from .Sontlicrn Nigeria, is n largo carved 
and painted ceremonial paddle, which is worthy of special rcconl. I saw this 
specimen in Mr. Talbot's private musenm at his country house, and he generously 
offered to present it to the Pitt Itivers Museum at Oxford, an offer which I gladly 
accepted. Not only is the specimen possibly unique, but it is the solo remaining relic 
of a once famous Juju, all the other a.ssociatc(l cult-objects having Injen dcstroye*! 
during the iconoclastic catn)inigu instigated by the self-elected piicndo-])ropbet who 
called himself Klijah II, and whoso fanatical movement started in Deccmlier 1915.* 

Tl»is ])addlo-sliaped symbolic object Itclongod to the Knlalairi (or Awomo) 
people, in the Dcgeina division of Southern Nigeria (the district lying l>etweeu the 
coast and the lower roaches of the Niger proper). The main population of the 
Degenia division ia llm, but llic Kalahari form a considerable element, occupying in 
the main a {msition to the south of tlic llm. Mr. Tnllxjt htis informed me that the 
paddle formed part of the cult-pamplicriiiilia of the dnniinaiit Tfawkaw (Ponchc) 
juja named Auiaiiingiu (the serpent jnjii). Thu precise function and symbolic 
significaneu of the object are not yet determined, but it is hoped that Mr. Tallwt 
may yet be able to shed further light upon this interesting spceiincii. 

The carving is in ladd relief, grotesque in design, and somewhat crudely 
executed. The details are elaborately picked out and emphasised with the help of 
u variety of colours (black, white, blue, pink, red, and yellow-ochre), and the whole 
effect is very striking, barbaric, and effective. The general style is characteristic of 
Kalahari workmansliip. The hninnii or hmnanised head at the top of the loom 
(Fig. 1), wearing a kind of ttill hut and twisted sidc-loeks, is said to ntpresent the 
Serpeut juJu, Aroaniugiu. The head is repeated, Jamis-like, on the back. In the 
centre of the loom is another carving (also with its counterpart on tlie reverse), 
whieli is said to typify the Hippopotainns spirit. An identical rendering of this 
theme is seen in the Kulalmri wooden mask from Abonueroa, shown in Fig. 3, in 
which arc well seen the long, stout tusks characterising these renderings of tlic 
bippoi>otanuis, associated with general anthropomorphic, features. This musk, which 
is carved from the solid wotal, and meusuros 16 inches by S indies, was not worn 
ovor the face, but siirmoimtcil a licad-drcss wliich was worn in ceremonial plays, in 
which it reprcseiitctl the hippopotniun.s water spirit. Tlic curved details arc exactly 
similar to those of the curving on the paddle. This specimen was al.so given by 
Mr. Talbot to the I’itt Rivers ^Insenin. 

The blade of the )»addlo oxliibits on tlie (diverse (Fig. 1) relief carvings of u 
pair of huuiaii figures wearing orniiiiientui bead-gear ; below tlieni are two snakes 
tightly coiled. Convcutioiinl losengc-sliuped figures, and, at tlio terminal point, a 
nidiate eorouoid design, complete the dccoratioii. On the reverse side of the blodo 
(Fig. 2) the treatment is similar, though varying in tietail : a pair of hmnaii heads 
facing opposite directions, a pair of coiled snakes (as on the obvci'se), u pair of 
flying hinls, with a “filling” of luzeuge designs, scalene triangles and a terminal of 
the same form as on the oliverse. The total length of the [luddlc is just under 
5 feel 4 inches; the blade me.asnres 20 inelics by 13i inches. 

The wholesale destruction of iiiturcstiug enlt-ohjcels by the fumitieal adliercnts 
of “ Elijah II ” ha# roblicd ethnologists of a vast amount of valuable material, which 
cun never be replaced ; and in view of the holoeanst which eUaracterised the raids 
• eirr P. A. Talbot, Journ. ufihe AfrieuH .Siic/rfjr, xv, p. 3U5. 
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of the “propliet," it i* the more gratifying that Mr. Tallwt by liis promptness and 
energy was able to rescue as innch as he has done. By his timely intervention and 
generosity the British Museum and the Oxford Museum have aeqaired a number of 
valiinblc accessions. HKNRY BALl'OUK. 


Punjab. 

Muhammadan Betrothal Observances in the Punjab. 

Rose. 


Rose. 


By II. A. 



Skctiox 1.—Termisolout. 

Among Muhauunadiins “ betrothal ” is known as manffeioS, nmngm, mangan 
(and otirer forms of that wool,* which literally means “ usking ” or “ Iregging ”). It 
is also called togfii, csi>ccinlly in the south-east, and kurinal.^ Another term is 
ropna, which literally means the present or token consisting of seven dried dates 
iiud various other things sent by a (Ilimlu) girl’s father to his prospective son-in-law 
nt or before the betrothal. It rorresponds to the nJiagHnX among the higher castes, 
e.g. ill Hoehifiriiur. The Arabic word nishat is also used, chiefly in the towns. 
Anotlicr uominou term is tiiillu or tMtii, which has a somewhat derogatory meaning, 
so that TM/a Htnii menus to give a girl in marriage, an admission of inferiority in status. 
The hiidegrooni is styled nmngcAar or mtnigctar,^ a term also upplicil to a betrothed 
girl, while beiidhfi is used in the sonth-enst. In the north-enst he is called dulo, or 
dnlha, or HaH$huli\ imushu, miutii, or mnid/io being variant forms of the latter word, 
and in Gujninwrdii Idru is also used. In the Talagnng tahsll'of Jliclum he is called 
mdhn and his bride is hurt, literally a girl or a virgin. In the south-west ghm is 
in common use. 

The bride is correspondingly bendhrmi, diil/iSii, or bwi'ir in the south-west, and 
after she is inarrieil nod/i or bii/iii.% The latter term means literally son’s wife. 

Ill the Pashto of Peshawar bcthothal is called koyidan. The bridcgi'oom is 
dulled changhnl and the liride rbunghMlu. During the days of marriage the chaiiy/tul 
and chmighattt are respectively called A/iaiCHtid and utiwi. 

The boy’s father is particularly, and the boy’s kinsmen me generally, called 
putretH. Similarly the girl’s father or party is dheta. 

Section 2.—Prf.i.imin.vries in Betrothals. 

Ill Arahiii, it is said, marriage is usually adult, nud it is not regarded as indecent 
that the bridegroom sLoiild see his future wife, but tlie secinsion of women in India 
renders this impossible, at least uinong the better classes. In coiisccpience a 
maththata or go-between is often employed to spy on tbu girl and report cm her 
Icxiks, etc., to the Iwy’s jHiople. These* go-hetwcens assume various disguises, such 
ns cloth-sellers, in order to obtain nceess to the girl’s house, wliile, on tlie other 
hand, a girl is not iiifrcquently snlistituted for the one seen and reported on by the 
go-between. Unplcasaiitness not niiniitimilly frequently results from such a deception. 
Ill theory Miiliaininudaii law attaches great im|)ortance to mutual consent in marriage, 
hut in India the practice is very often opposed to allowing even grown-up girls to 
express any opinion on a prejmseil betrothal. In fact, among the Muhammadans of 
Delhi there is a custom of pre-natal lietrotlial which is called fAiAri ki mung** 
liecanse, if a girl be born according to anticipation, the boy’s mother drops a rupee 
into the girl baby’s bath or mixes sugar candy in the ghutti given to her, as an earnest 

• Ey. mangofK in the It&jaopiir taball of Deri GhSxi Khfin. 

t Fr. iuptm, “a lelatiou by marriage."’ 

I Or thuga^f, lit. “an oinen.” 

§ Ma^rgduy feni. waifye^l is also used 

I This word apiiears to mean “new king." 

^ /S's Maya Singh's Piuyahi Eietiomrify «.r. 

*• Fr. (Aiini, an earthen vessel. asking. 
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of the Ijotrothnl contract this ratifio<l. In Kohtak ii hoy's inotlicr or any near 
kiuswotnan may drop a nipoo into the vessel used by a midwife, and by so doing 
apparently bespeaks the new-liorn girl for her son. The betrothal is tiiere and then 
announced and congratulations arc exchanged. 

Contrary to the n«>ial practice amongst Hindus, the propo.snl among Muhammadans 
comes almost invariably from the boy’s side. The term batanh-bat-jana, to propose, 
is used when negotiations arc opened by tlio boy’s people. When Iwth sides are 
satisfied as to the suitability of the match a day is fixctl “ for sweetening the 
month ” (tnunh mlfka fianic kh diti), mid on that tiny a number of women, with a 
few men of the boy’s family, go to the girl’s house to jierfonn the betrothal rites.® 
Ill the Saiigrur tahsll of Jliid the roquest by the lioy’s father is callcil dkitk and ho 
visits the girl’s father in the evening. The duii-i-kbair is then observed, the senior 
mcml>cr of tho boy’s party commencing the prayer. 

Ill Dera Cilmisl Ivlian the negotiatioim which precede n liotrothal nre eolletl 
xaiodl or ‘“request,” and may take place a month or moi’e before the betrothal is 
solemnised. 

Tho uogotiutions nre, however, not iiifroquciitly opened by the girl’s people 
among the rural classes who nre convert.s from IIiu<lui.sm. Thus among tlic Moos 
of Gurgaoii the girl’s party first visits the lioy’s father, and reaches his lionsc on 
the evening of an uns]iicions day in the lunar month. If they find the laiy to their 
liking they are feasted, after giving a rn))ce each to the Iniv, his father, Is'othcr, 
father’s sister, and his miriisl and linriicr. The party is also fcaKtCil on the second 
and third days, .after which it sets out for its home, giving the Ixiy’s parents Its. 11 
nr 22 as a farewell gift. Of this sum a rupee is left in the vessel in which it was 
prcscntcil ; the barber and tuiriisi take one rupee and the balance is given to the poor. 
Tlie girl’s father in turn gives a rupee to the lioy’s father. This is called mUSjk 
.Vmong other Mnlmmmadaiis the observances vary. .\ ring or two is often sent to 
tbe. boy, with other presents, and the rings are put on hy the boy amongst liis 
assembled kiiisinon.t A ring is often presented in sugur. and the kinsmen feasted 
with moi’o or loss eeremony. 

When sneh a iicgoliutioii is initiated by the girl's father ceiiniu special 
obscrvniiees may oeeiir. Tims in Siillkot a barber, or even a Brahman, is 

sent to the putrttu or bo\’’8 father, and when he reaches his house a little oil is 
diiipircd on the flnx-shold before he enters it. This observance is called tel dalnn. 
The putretu's liiffis also assemble, and llic dhelii's liitfi is given some sugur in a 
plate, from which he takes a little in his month. This observance is called mHnh 
juthlatona or jittluHna or jiithalnna = to tlcfile : P.U., p. 522. Then the /fiffi is given 
khiehri. Hu cats some of it and drops a nipec and some copper coins in tho plate. 
These arc distributed among the putretus latjU. Xext day tho boy’s kinsmen feast 
the lagt on rice and sugar or mutton and bread. At the zu/tr prayer carpets are 
spread in tbe boy’s house ami the whole brotherhood assemble. The lioy is seated 
in fixint of the Idgl, who gives him fiom Ke. 1 to lis. 2.'> as well as a date or sugar 
candy to eat. Then lie exchanges cuugratnlntioiis with them and observes the niyal 
khair. After this all present congratulate the boy’.s father. The dhelas lag! presents 
a sum varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 11 for distribution among tlie Ixry’s kamhu. The 
lioy’s people also distribute lapimts of sugar among tlie people on this occasion. 
Some well-to-do Jilt and Rujput families also send a camel, a horse, and ornaments 
such as bangles or butkiaJtX for the boy’s mother. This is called fikka bhejtia. On 

* Hiis paragraph applies to Delhi city. 

t The barber is given rice, ghi, and sugar, but iioihiiig conluiutug rail thuald be offered him 
un this occasion. 

^ JtHi/i/, a gold coin Wurth Its, u : P.D., p. 168. 
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thin occasion drtiini:, &c., arc bouton in the boy’s father’s house, Tlie persons present 
on the occasion give a rupee each to the boy’s father to be given to the lagl. On 
the lagi's dcpartiire the boy’s father gives tliem as wadaigl from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8, 
which is divi(lc<l into four shares, liircc lK*ing given to the lagU named above and 
the fourth to the lagi of the maternal relatives. No mention is made on this occasion 
regarding the date of the wedding. 

A very few wealthy families in Gujraiiwalii also observe this cu.stom of sending 
a fiAAo, but in a slightly different way. It consists in sending n barber, a mlrasi, 
n Brahman, and a Uiilor, with a horse, a camel, clothes for the boy and his parents, 
a gold fiuger-ring for the boy, Rs. 21 in cosh, five lumps of candy, and some dried 
dates. On the arrival of the faglt named, the boy’s father invites his kinsfolk to 
his house and displays the gifts mentioued. Congratulations arc then exchanged and 
laj)asha» distributed among those present. Rs. 2 to 5 arc given to each of the 
bride's lUgU, and they arc then sent l>ack. Various intermediaries are employed in 
the preliminary negotiation. Thus in the Blmkkar tahsil of Miiinwuli, on the Indus, 
a Sayyid, mautari, fnqir, or any respectable older, is sent to the girl’s father by the 
boy’s to make a request (dhuknSi) for her hand. If it is meant to accept it an 
umbignons answei’ is given until the proposal bus been rci>eatod four or five times, 
Alcanwhilo the boy’s kinswouieu l>egin visiting the girl's family with presents, and 
finally the ofier is accepted provided the parties bo related or the Imy’s father 
promises compensation or a girl in exchange. In the I.Kiia tolisil of this district the 
leading families, almost all Sayyids and doraiuaut Baloch, the first step to take when 
a l>oy reaches n mar'rying ago is to send n dhttk or embassy of picked members of 
the family to the girl’s father. His refusal will bo definito, not to say abrupt, but 
his acceptance ostensibly relnclunt and well-considered. The families now begin to 
associate, but the girl veils herself from all the males of her intcuded husband’s 
family. 

But in llaxara generally no intermediary is employed .save the barltcr, and he 
is not called when the parties belong to the same brotherhood, for then the 
womenfolk atTaiigc matters. In Peshawar an elderly kinswoman of the boy acts ns 
dalala, or go-between, and it is only when she has succeeded in securing a bride 
for him that a. jirga of Sayyids and tilmns is scut to the girl’s parents. If they 
are wealthy they put off the jirga twice or thrice l)efore finally consenting. 

Even after these preliminary negotiations the final betrothal does not always 
take place at once. Thus in Blmkknr and Lein n few days after the negotiations 
have closed the boy’s people go to the girl’s house and formally present her fatlier 
with a few gold or silver ornaments for her use, and after the dun-Ukhair has been 
repeated distribute sweetstnflT. This observance is called inshaul, or “token.” In 
Bhakkur the boy’s father is said to place a ring on her finger and a bhochkan or 
sheet on her head, and this is called nishdnl. The betrothal follows a month or 
two later. But among the Utmanzais in Hazara the nithani only precedes the 
betrothal by u couple of days, and is observed in rather a curious way : tlio boy’s 
party takes presents to the girl’s village. After nightfall they arc invited to her 
house, and the mirati brings a plate, into which the boy’s father puts the ornaments. 
Of these the girl’s father takes two or three by way of tiishSni, and then the 
betrothal is announced, the dna-i-kkair recited, and congratulations exchanged. The 
mirasl's fee for this service varies from Rs. 4 to 8, twice that of the barber, so 
the part he plays must be regarded os important. The boy's teacher gets from 
Rs. 1 to 6. Among the Jaduns in this district the nishani appears to be the betrothal 
itself, for when a match has been arranged the boy’s father sends food—called_;irpa 
ki roll —to the girl’s and then pays a visit (jirga), which must be made on a 
Muuday or a Friday, and by uight, to her house. The jirgti or visitors are then 
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fell, and a harbor presents sugar in a plate lo one of its mcinhei's. Ho ilroixs 
Us. 30, 30, or whatever the girl’s father doraamls. into it, and the l)arl>er carries it 
into the house. The girl’s father accepts part of the money and retiinis the rc.st. 
The dua-i-k/iair is then recited, and a rupee* given to the mosque. A barlior then 

gives the boy’s kinsmen in a cup (hatora), into which they drop n rupee. In 

another cup mehndi is brought, and this is applied to each man by way of nitlianl. 
Another rupee is dropped into this cup also. Within a week of the jirga's 
departure, some of the boy’s kinsmen take a sweetmeat called pakwSn to the girl’s 
house, where they spend the night. The return visit is called milnl. At the next 
Id the boy’s parents send the girl clothes and uncookeil fooil, with an ornament if «'ell- 
to>do, and similar presents are sent on every Id and Shab Barut until the wedding. 

In Peshawar also the nishani is the natfi or betrotbol. When the lost jirga 
has obtained a definite promise of the girl, a hoily of the Imy’s kinsmen go to the 
girl’s house, and take one to seven ornaments with them as m»hhn\. AVhen they 
arrive they are seated on a carpet, and tlte barber brings a jmlnos into which each 
puts some money. The ornaments, too, are put in, and then the jmitws is sent 
inside to the girl’s womenfolk. The amount of money agreed upon and the uithatii 
are kept, and the patuos with the Imlauce sent nnt again to the boy’s kin.sinen. 

The betrothal is completed by the father paring certain fees to the imrber, the 

imam of the mosque, and the mu/rib. On the thiixi day after this the girl’s iiiirciits 
send the boy a ring and a suit of clothes—u gift culled jnrii —mid at each fair and 
festival his parents send her )>rescuts till the wcilding. 

In tlic Utmunmlma Tappa of Peshawar the uhha/ii observance apiicurs in all 
essentials under the name of tbal —tlic plate in which the onmineiits for llie girl 
are placcri. Tlio tbal ceremony concludes with the return, it is said, of all the 
ornaments and cash offered. However this may he, at its close each person present 
drinks some sharbat and puts some mehndi on his hands—an observation calleil 
ghiiiit, which is lield to make the lictrotlial binding. The third day after tlie 
hetrothal the girl’s kinswomen go to the boy’s bouse for two or throe days, and 
wlicii tlicy depiu-t his parents give liis future mother>iii>law and sistcr-iii-hiw a 
rupee each “ by way of pafona." Tins observance is culled ehanua artu. Again, 
two or three days later the bridcgriKiui, with two or throe friends and fcmnics, goes 
by night to his father-in-law’s house taking with him sweetmeats and cash 
Rs. 2 to 10. The party are feasted and llieii tlic hridegrooni puls the money into 
the plate and sends it with the sweetmeats to his mothcr-in-law as snlamntta. 
Shortly afterwards the bride’s parents come, flinging jets at him, and sprinkle 
scented water over him. This is callc<l uba aehtcal. At each fair and festival 
after these ceremonies the bridegroom sends gold or silver ornaments for the bride. 

In the Chakwal tahsil of Jbclnm a verj' similar custom exists. To ratify the 
understanding already arrived at, the boy’s father goes one day to the girl’s and 
presents him with sweetstuff and Rs. 21 in cash in the presence of her hrotherhood. 
Her father accepts from Re. 1 to Rs. 5, rarely taking the whole, and colonrotl water is 
sprinkled over the whole of the Imy’s party. The dua-i-khair is recited at night, 
and they rclnrn next day. Tills is called nishani rakhna. The l>oy does not 
accompany the party on this occasion. On the first Id after it, tlio boy’s father 
sends presents for die girl, and if he is well-to-do he sends clothes to her mother 
and sister as well—when the gift would be called dhai teicar denii, to gift 3 
“ (literally 2l^) sets of clodics.” The fathers may al.«o exchange gift.s of clothes, 
but if the bride’s parents only receive garments for lier they need only give sweet¬ 
meats in return. If this gift is brought by a barber the girl’s father gives him a 
rnpec. a turban, and a kurta —an observance called kapre dena. At the next Id 

• Called Hui iS rttpii. 
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clothes, Ac., are oul/ sent to the girl. In Tnlngang talisil the nixlifitii is merely a 
present of Rs. 5 hi rash mid ns many pnos of sugar made, it Reams, at l»oti-ntliul. 
So, too, ill Ilnripur tulisil, in'llazilrn, it is an ornament given to the girl at the 
mangeva. Finally, in Hosliiarpiir, at least among the Fatlifins, wo find the uis/iSiii 
following the solemn betrothal, at which a maulnri invokes tlic jiii/at khair twice 
and tho girl’s father gives dried dates ami sugar to the lioy’s jiarty by way of thugnii. 
The contract having thus become irrevocable, some date of the Iniiur month is Kxed 
for the nishnui, which merely consists in the iiitcrchaiigo of presents, feeing of hlgis, 
and the payment by the girl’s father of sufficient money to buy the boy a ring.® 

' II. A. ROSK. 

African Relationships. Seligman. 

The Relationship Systems of the Nandi Masai and ThongA. ilC 

Brenda Z. StUgman. ' *HI 

The following notes on tho relationship systciiiR of tho Tlioiiga, I^andi, and 
Masai are based upon the published works of M. H. .Tiniodt and Mr. II. C. Hollis.^ 
The comparison shows some striking points of rcsemblniice, which can be explained 
by the prevalence anioiig all three peoples of a particular tyjie of imirriagc, ajipni-ciitly 
dc]ioiidciit on tho paymoiit of the bride price. Among the Thoiipi this luiiiTiago, ».e., 
with the wife’s brother’s daughter, takes place at the present day.§ We Imvo no 
record of it among tho A'nndi or Masai, yet so eloso is tho (;orrcs()oii(leiice in the 
use of the rclationsiiip-tcrms involved, that I cuti only coiiclmlc that if this niurriago 
docs not take jilaeo at the present day it must, oiicn have lieeii the ciistoni. 

Those persons to whom A can trace rclntioiislii]> tlirnngh the father are 
indicated by solid sex signs. 


I Y 




Nandi. 






r I * I-*- ♦ 

-1 r-U _L_, 


/ 5 O 


Tliotign. 


A calls D, E, F, itnamet .\ calls D and F malnme. or A calls D and F ol-apu 

kohmutt. 

D calls A lakwet (son) D calls A nluhulu (grandson) 

A calls K and G hamet A calls B and 6 mamana 

(mother). (mother). 

A calls H, I, J,K, Lj/w/m/iet A calls H, I, J, K, L, mak- 

toahff. 

A calls M weirU-ap-cfiepIo 
A calls N, 0, lahect-ap- 
laptcl. 

* In Lcia a few days after bctrothnl a date is fixed and on it the wn’s party, with some 
relations and friends, go to the girl's bouse, and before the assembly present her father with a few 
silver or gnkl ornaments for her personal use. After saying the dua Hair and distributing sn'cetmeat 
they letium home. This is called m'lAaMl, lit. “ a mark of ■ocurlng union." 
t I^c of a. Saifth African Tribe. Reuchatel, 1912. 

1 The JliaMdi: alsc^ “Koto on the Masai System of Rclatiniuliip and other matters connccteti 
ther^th.” JnrH. Say. Antbr. iSit., Vol. xl, p. 473, 

$ Junod. f)p. eit., pp. 232-233. 
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A call)* P senffct 
A culls Q, R, S, xtauiil 
A calls T, V, kap-ijuhoiit 
C calls X paiimrto 
X calls C jmmurto 

C calls Y punmrto 
C calls Z temcin/il 


Thongn, 

A calls P rarnnu 
A calls Q, S, rnnkniiicmui 
A calLs K nsati (wife) 

E calls A npnta (hushaiul) 

(.' calls chler brothers and 
sisters of wife mukoNiomm. 
V calls E ami her older 
brothers and sisters mu~ 
ioUtcfina. 

A calls T and l< mukoiitrana 
C calls F mukoritcana or namu 
<T calls C nhata (husband) 


Masai. 

A calls Q, R, S, ohripulaui 

calls X e-sindani e-uHyit 
X ojtlls C n-giiidaiii h-anpit 

(J calls Y e-shidani c-anytl 


Nan'di. —The relationship system of the Nandi has certain clnssificatory features, 
though the father’s sister is not classed with the mother, but has an individual term, 
and the mother’s limther’s daughter is called inotliiT.” Mr. Hollis Inis not inndc any 
romurlc on this point, but by eoin]HU'ing the Nandi system with thnt of the Thongu, 
who also call the mother’s brotlier’s danghter “ mother,” all the other incongruities in 
the relationship system of the Nandi liecorae jawfectly mitnral couse<|iiences of the 
mnrrliigo to which 1 refer. Age classes with sexual i‘oinronnism betwcH-n certain 
groups are far more clearly marked timong the Nandi and Masai timn among the 
Thonga, so it is the more surprising to find this direct exception to the rule that a 
man marries into the women’s age class coiTespomling to his own. Yet, on this 
hyiiothesis, seven terms among the Nandi, and six among the Masai, which otherwise 
appear incongruous, arc explainctl. Thus, if C has the right to marry G. his wife’s 
brother’s daughter, then— 

(1) .‘V (son of C) calls G, his mother’s brother’s daughter, mother.” 

(2) A culls his mother’s brother D, imamrt, but in consequence of his father's 
marriage to G, F becomes his maternnl uncle, hence— 

.\ calls his mutiutr's brother’s .son, F, imrimct, the same term that he 
applies to F’s father. 

(3) A calls his father’s sister’s daughter, N, and his own sister’s daughter, U, by 
the same term, lakicet-ap-iaptcl, bemmse S, the husband of his father’s 
sister, has the right to marry his wife’s brother’s daughter, ,1, who is A’s 
own sister. Cointe<(ucntIy, the daughter of P and the daughter of J U'ar 
equal rolationahip to A. 

(4) C culls his wife’s father and his wife’s In-othcr by the same term, AAp- 
yuhoiit; the brother of his firet wife is the father of his second wife. 

(.5) A calls his father's sister’s husband, .S, by the same term as he calls his 
own sister’s husband, Q, because S luis a right to nuirry his wife’s brother’s 
daughter, J, who is A’s sister. 

(6) Thus it is not surprising to find an individual term for father’s sister, 
though the father’s brother is cnlleil “father” and the mother’s sister 
“ mother.” 

(7) A calls his own <huightcr’s husband, R, by the same term as his sister’s 
husband, Q. because Q has a right to marry his wife’s brother’s daughter, \V. 

(8) The other terns are such as would lie expcctcil in a rlnssificatory system. 

The system is, however, unusually rich in terms for relations by marriage ; these 
may be dependent upon the payment of the bride ]>ricc, and I suggest that those 
throe relationships which are called by the same term, pamurto (wife's sister, 
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husband’s brother, and brother’s wife), are use»l between )>eoplo whose relationships 
are untampered by this ronsideratiou. 

Monsieur Junod has shown how the right to many a wife’s brother’s daughter 
has arisen out of the custom of iMiyiug lobola (bride price) among the Thonga. 
According to M. Jnnod’s account a man hatl the right to his wife’s brother’s wife, 
that one whom his wife’s brother 1>ought with the lobola that lie rcceired for 
his sister. This right would only bo exercised in case of barrenness, death, or other 
breaking of the first marriage. This woman, the wife’s brother’s wife, is called the 
great mtikoliwana, the term mukoRwana being applied to mother-in-law, and she is 
respected and avoided as a mother-in-law, and this respect and avoidance is even 
extendeil to her elder brothers and sisters :— 

“ One of the explanations (I will not say it is the only possible one), is this ; 
This woman having been obtained with iny oxen, there is a relation of dependency 
between her family and mine. Mbosa says : ‘ .Should my home be disturl>ed by 
‘ quarrels, .should iny wife, Ns:ibuln, leave me and run away to her ^rareiits, or 
‘ should she die without childrou, I .shall go and claim my oxen. . . . But the 

‘ oxen have been employed to buy a wife for my brother-in-law, Maphuuga for 
‘ Mahangale. If Gogwe has no other moans at his disjmsal ho must separate the 

* pair, Mnphunga-Maliangalo, cancel their marriage, send Maphunga home, and claim 

* the money from her parents. Or I might myself take Maphnuga ns my wife, and 
‘ in either of these cases the marriage, Maplinngn-Mahnngalo will l»e annulled.’ ”® 

It is very curious that hero wo have a woman treated as mothor-in-hiw by a 
man who has a right to mniry her. But before he could marry her ho must “ kill ” 
the reladonship. ** Then Mlm/a fetches a goat and a most curious ceremony takes 
“ place, . . . the rite of killing bukouwana or shihoUtoana, the aim l)cing to 

“ kill a certain kind of relationship which must be replaced by iuiothcr.”t 

Monsieur Junod shoa's that, as a matter of fact, tho breaking of her first 
marriage so that she may marry her husband’s sister’s husband is so inconvenient 
that she nsiially gives her daughter to him instead, and thus she becomes bis 
actual inotl)cr-in-Iaw. 

On comparing the terms used by tho Thonga and Nandi we sec that they corre- 
s])Oud in a striking manner. Both systems have an individual term for father’s sister ; 
ill liotli the mother’s brother’s son is called by the same tenn as tho mother’s 
brother, while tho mother’s brother’s daughter is called “mother,” and in l>oth systems 
the father's sister’s husband is called by the same term ns the sister’s huslmiid. 
Among the Thonga the logical consequences of this marriage are carried further 

• Ojt. elf., p. 232. The diagram shows the relationKhip of the people referral to: 


Msabula J=Mboza^ Mahangale ^—Maphunga § 

Shapiila^ 

t 0/1. e!t., p. 233. 

t The Thonga relationship system is further complicated by 
the riglit of a man to iulierit Ids mother's brother’s widow, 
whom be calls “wife” during her iiusiiaiid's lifetime. She also 
calls him “husband”; he is no the most friendly terms with 
her but he is not alloweil to cohabit with her. It might be 
due to this inheritance or former right of access to the mothor's 
brother's wife that the tvorri for sister’s son is tho same ns grand- 
son among the Thonga. If A marry D, the wife of bis mother's 
brother, then £, his sister's son. might pcrhajis rail him gmml- 
fntber, as lie calls C. 
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a mail calls liis wife’s brotlicr'a son by the same term as liis hrothcr-iu-law (C ealls 
F mufto/iwatifi) aiul a ffirl calls her father’s sister’s hiislminl “ hnsbaiul ” (G calls 
C nkata). Mr. Hollis has not given ns the terms for these relationships among the 
Naudi (pre.sumably the term for father’s sister’s hnsbanci, tendii among the Nandi, 
refers only to that relative when addressed by a man, when it logcially corresponds 
to sister’s hnsbaod and daughter’s husband, »ee diagram S, Q, U), so wo do not 
know if the corresponding tenns are used among them. 

The Mas.vi. —In the Masai system many of the same features are present tiiat 
are found in the Nandi and Thonga systems, so that the same marriage may lie 
hypothesised among them, though probably the practice may have been discontinued 
for a longer period, ns tlic consequences it would produce upon the relationship 
system are not so complete as in the two other systems. Among the Nandi and 
Thonga the key to the relationship puzzle is found in the term “jnother” for 
motlier’s hrotlier’s daughter; this is absent in the Masai system, wboro a iniiii calls 
his niotlier’s brother’s daughter by the same term that he applies to bis fatlicr's 
sister’s daughter. The individual term for fatlicr’.s sister is also absent. Yet six 
otlier tenns cun be explained by tlie supposition of the prevalence of this nmrriuge. 
It should be notcil that raciprocnl terms are more common in the Itlnsni sysicm tliun 
in the Nandi. 

The following apparent incongruities arc the logical sequence of llic marriage 
will; the wife’s hrolher’s daughter. 

The term for motlicr’s brother, ol-apii, is used for inotlicr’s hrothor’s son; 
A calls D and F ol-apu. That the same term is used for father's sister's son cun 
ho accounted for, ns that is the reciprocal term Ui mother’s lirotlicr’s son, F and M 
call A nl-apu. 

Tlio father's sister’s husband, dangliter's Imsliaml, and sister's linsimnd are all 
called by the same term (as among ilic Nandi); A calls Q, H, and S ol-apitlaul. 
Wife’s father ami wife’s brother arc the reciprocal terms to dangliter's hiisiKind and 
sister’s hnsljaud, and are called by llio same term; 11 and (I call A ol-apiiltiiii. 
That the linsband's father is culled by the same term is curious, and is probably 
due to a false analogy with wife’s father; this does not occur among the Nandi and 
Tlionga, and the tenn has probably only been extended to the linsbaud’s father 
since the marriage with tlic wife’s brother's daughter has fallen into disnetnde. 

^(other’s sister’s husband, mother’s sister’s son, and wife’s sister's husband are 
all called by one term, ol-lr-siilwn. The only e.'cplanntion I can sec fur this is tluit 
a man inherited (or married) his father's wife (his own stepmother), as is customary 
among tlic Shillnk. There is no ditl'ercncc in Masai lietween tiie terms used for Idood 
relations and step relations. The logical consequence of this marriage, coupled with 
the tendency that all relationship terms should be reciprocal, is, that thc-ie three 
relationships and timt of wife’s sister’s stepson fall under one heading. Thus, if A 
marries B,* the wife of his father, C, he calls his wife’s sister’s husbami, Z, bj' the 
same term as Itis (step) mollier's sister's husbund, because he is the same person, 
and us terms tend to 1 k> reciprocal in Masai, Z calls his wife's sister's husband, C, 
by the same term as his wife's sister’s stepson, A. lint H (the son of Z) calls his 
mother's sister's husband and his mollier's sister's stepson. A, by the same term 
because tliey arc tlie same jierson. (Wife's sister's son is not given in Mr. Hollis's 
list, blit ill ills table it is shown as ol-ie- /tiilwa.') It must lie noted that the term 
ot-h-soltoa must have originally nieunt mother's sister's son (itself a rccipnwal term), 
as the feminine form of this term is found in m-c-sotwa. which means mother's 

sister’s diiiighter. _ _ __ 

• For convenience the same lUnprara has been tmed, but in lliis case A mast be nwinnicd to be 
the son of C by another wife. 
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Mr. Hollis ifoinis out tliat those who eoll each other ii-sbidniti le-anyit nml 
csindani e-ani/it respectively avoid each other as a man does his mother-in-law, and 
that a man oannot marry his bloo«l brother’s widow, but only his half-brother’s or 
paternal cousin’s widow ; “ and that no man may marry a nearer relation than a third 
“ cousin, and then only if the terms of address used are ol-le'sottra and cn-c-'soiwa." 

The prevslenco of a custom among two peoples so widely se|>arntcd geographi¬ 
cally and linguistically as the Nandi and Thonga is of great interest, especially ns 
there are traces of similar features among the Nilotic Negroes (of which I hope to 
treat at another time). The custom can bo traced to the payment of the bride price, 
but behind this other influences may have been active, for it must not be forgotten 
that among all the mixed Hamitic Negro peoples of Africa, where paternal descent 
is now the rule, strong traces of previous maternal descent are to be found. 

BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN. 


REVIEWS. 


India: Antiquities. 


Foote: Rea. 


Cfifatoffue Rainonne of the Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Proto- 
historic Antitjnities. (Madras Government Museum.) By K. B. Foote. Madras. 
1914. 


47 


The Foote Collection of Indian Prehistoric and Protohistorie Antiquities : Notes 
on their Ages and Distribution. By R. B. Foote. Madras. 1916. 

Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities from Adithanallur and Peruinbair. 
By A. liea. (Madras Government Museum.) Madras. -1915. 

Those two important catalogues have recently been issued by the Madra.s 
Government. The flrst-mentionod, which is the largest and most complete, relates 
to the collections made by the late Mr. R, Bruce Foote, who was for a long time 
superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and was compiled by him before 
his death in 1912. The collection had been purchased by the Madras Government 
in 1904. It is very comprehensive, including objects from every part of the Madra.s 
Presidency and a few from other parts of Indio. 

The second catalogue relates to an interesUng collection of finds in the Tiuevelly 
District, tJie most southern part of the Madras Presidency, which were excavated 
between 1899 and 1904, by Mr. Rea, of the Ai-chssological Survey of India. This 
was' not the first excavation of the site, and the proceedings in 1876 are interesting 
as illustrating the carelessness and neglect frequently shown by the Indian Adminis¬ 
trations of that period, and also the predatory methods of certain German savants. 
Dr. Jagor, of Berlin, accomixuiied by the Collector of the District, vi8ite<l the spot, 
an<l excavations were made which resnlteil in the discovery of many .sepulchral urns, 
implements, weapons, bones, and skulls. “ All thc.se articles,” the report says, ** were 
“ taken away by Dr, Jagor for the Berlin Museum, and none of them reached the 
“ Madras Museum.” Comment is needless. 

Fortunately the excavations hml not gone very far, and those now described 
show that this “is the most extensive and important prehistoric burial-place as yet 
“ known in Southern India.” The objects found arc of gold, brouze, iron, and 
pottery. The gold object.s arc very thin oval plates, probably diailcms. They lu-e 
illustrated in PI. I. Tho bionze objects are mostly cups, bowls, and ornaments 
(PI. II). Tho iron objects are mainly weapons and tools (Pis. Ill, IV, V). The 
large collection of pottery is illustrated in tho remaining plates (VI to XII). 

M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


A second volume on tho Foote Collection, containing Mr. Foote’s notes on the 
ages and distribution of the antiquities be collected, has been issued during tlie 
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present yenr. It. will l )0 weleonW by nil stinloiils of tlie subjeet, ns if throws much 
needed light on the ohjw.ts dcscrihed in the ciiliilogiie. Mr. Foote’s IiitnHluclion (.\) 
ami General Notes (U) will nlso bo i-cnd with nimdi interest. Among the latter, 
section 7, “ Vtistribntion of the Prehistoric P(*oplos,” eontnins a diwnssion on the 
settlement of the Dravidians in Southern India, and tho nnite followed by them in 
their advance from Bnloehi.sfan. 

Mr. Foote’s eonclusions arc not altogether in ngieement with those come to by 
Sir T. Holdich in the “Gates of Indin.” He finds that no iirchistorie inonnmciits «iv 
found ncni' the const between the Indus and the Gulf of Cninbay to support tho 
theoi-v that they followeil tho eon-st route, and thinks it more probable that they 
skirted tho Rann of Knchb dopros.sion to tho north, and turned southwards along 
the eastern side of the Gulf of Chimlmy. The notes generally are of great value. 


Blackman. 

48 


Egypt: Archaeology. 

. Rock Tombs of Meir, Part III. Hy A. ^I. Hlaekinan. 

This third volume of the tombs of the Middle King<lom at Meir keeps 
up-the interest, of its prcilm-e.ssors, bat at tho same time it shows, <-vcn inore clearly 
than they do, the faults in the authors presentation of the subject. Tlnnc are two 
grave faults. The first is the footnotes. The habit of fmilnotcs is one which 
steadily increa.se8 niiles.s severely restrained; they should be reKtricted. if iis4‘d at all, 
to little more than references. To read a page of Mr. Blackmans lctterpre.ss is a 
fatiguing performaneo ; it U impoMible to road stniight on, as f.iic dare not miss a 
note lost one should miss at tho same lime a piece of infonnation which belongs to 
the subject in hand ; while references, which may legitimately be given in footnotos, 
are scattered in the notes and the tc.xt indiscriminately, c.y., [i. 20, anwtng others. 

The second fault is the arraiigomont of the plates. The plan and suctions on 

Plato I could, with a little care, have lieeii made to fit into a onc-fold, instep of 

a two-fold, plato ; tho position of the plan itself could have been reversed without 
iletrimoiit, so ns to bring the north to the top of plate, ns is tho convcniioiml method 
of plans (j.c., maps) of places or countries ; and to have so turned the figures ami 
lettering and their oxpinnntion that they might Iw read with the hook the right way 
lip, would have greatly conduced to clearness iiiid case of reference, -\gain, the scale 
is perpetually changed; Plates V, XII, XIII. are 1 to ; I’jates VI. VII, \11I. 

XVIII, are 1 to 4 ; Plates II, XXVII, are 1 to 6 ; Plato XIX is 1 to i. Ihis 

litter disregard of tho student’s, and even of the ordinary riador’s convenience, is 
manifesi throughout tho volume. 

Such books as tliis ai-o piiblislieil for the n.se of slmleiiis, and therefore im in.-aiis 
which conduce to ea.se and convenience of reference should lie noglcetctl. llicre are 
oertnin definite rules which should followed in the arnnigumciit of plates tor 

publication. Plates should Ikj upright if possible, and tlic lettering of plans, &e., 

should iHJ an-anged to l»o road with tho b,«.k in that i»osilioii. All scene.s from 
one tomb should Iks published m, the siii.il. si-ale. Folding plates should be 
avoided as much os possible, but if iniavoi.lablc, one fold is preferable to two; 
compare, in tins eouiicctioii, Plate III, and tho wa.Mc space on caeli side of the 

diwwiiig. . , , • 1 .1 

I hiive criticised tlio manner of presoutntioii of tlie material, but with the 

material iUclf there is no fault to find. The tombs of Meir are full of interest to 

Egyptologist and antliroi>ologist alike ; and it i.< by careful drawings such as these, 
and by the equally careful study licstowed on ihi ra by writers such ns Mr, Blackman, 
that so much is known of ancient Egypt. The group of tools and magi^l mtple- 
ments are of great imiiortance, and one coubl have wished that Mr, Blackmail had 
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written a jihort account of them in an appendix instead of cramming the information 
into the footnotes. It would bo interesting to know, for oxainple, if the fingcr-of- 
Horns amnlet had any connection with the two-finger amulet of the Suite period. 

Mr. Blackman has translated all the short sentences which occur in the scenes, 
witli the result that we get a good idea of the colloquial expressions of the time. 
The cook’s remark, in praise of the duck he is roasting, is delightful, “I have 
“ been over the blaze siuce the world began, but I never saw such a duck ns 
“ tills.” 

The pattern rouud the approach to the statue recess appears to lie unique in 
Egypt, and is therefore important. It is remarkable that certain patterns occur only 
in the Middle Kingdom ; the ceiling decorations at Beni Hasan as well ns this 
peculiar design, suggest strong foreign influence at this period. 

Taken altogetlier, tliis volume bears comparison with its predecessors, and we 
shall look forward with interest to the fourth part. M. A. MURRAY. 


Folklore. Kunz. 

The Magic of JeioeJt and Charm*. By G. F. Kunz, M.A., Pli.D., D.Sc. JQ 
9 X 6J ; pp. XV -f- 422. With 86 Illustrations, iu colour, double tone, and *■ w 
line. Phihulelpbia and London : J. B. Lippincott Co. 1915. 2Is. not. 

The writer of this book is a distinguished American mineralogist, for whom 
stones hare long held an interest and a fascination qnito independent of their 
chemical constitutions and the history of their occurrences in nature. The human 
aspects in their story, from the time when man, in early process of evolution, first 
acquired the instinct to pick up and the intelligence to preserve the pretty pebbles 
or the glittering fragments of rock which happened to catch his hunter’s eye, have 
especially appealed to Dr. Kunz, while his mineralogical studies have given him 
exceptional facilities in gathering information dealing with the decorative, the 
assumed magical, the real or conjectural therapeutic, and the other not purely 
muterialistio applications of stones. Having been led, almost inevitably, through a 
study of the siipiMsed occult virtues of gems and other stones, to an examination 
of the similar virtues of other objects, natural or of artificial forms, he has recorded 
tlic results of his reading in the present book and its companion volume. The Curiotts 
/.ore of Precious Stones, published a couple of years before it. 

The hook is frankly a compilation, the author arranging his mass of material 
according to classes of objects, and not with reference to any theories the soundness 
of which he wishes to prove. 7sot are any brootl deductions attempted, although 
occasionally the author puts forward suggestions of bis own concerning such things 
as tlie origins of certain beliefs, or insiifflcieutly identified substances referred to by 
some of the older writers, and sometimes (e.g.. Preface, and p. 263) makes a plea 
for a more widespread recognition of the value of symbolism, as expressed in 
ornamental objects or in practices, and now so often eclipsed by the materialistic 
tendencies of modern life, as a means for makiug existence sweeter and happier. 
It is just because it is a compilation that the book should prove of service to 
students of ethnology, and especially of folklore, for it is a storehouse of extracts, 
often suggestive, from works which such students are, in the ordinary course of 
events, not likely to examine. It is sufficienlly lightly written to make agreeable 
reading for layman and student of folklora alike, and, while the latter may not find 
the whole of the collections of direct value for his studies, he may open the volume 
anywhere with almost a certainty of finding something of at least human interest. 
The book contains a great deal, and often curious, information concerning amulets 
and talismans, and should consequently bo especially useful to students of the 
psychology underlying cimitive and protective magic. It is pleasant to be able to 
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record that the writer of a book of tliii) cliaractor liais given clinjiter iind verso for 
practically all of his statements, and that he has for the most part been guided 
w’isoly in the selection of bis authorities. 

It is not possible, within the limits of a brief review, to do more than cavil 
attention to some of the collections of extracts out of those of most interest to the 
folklorist. In Chapter I, “ Maglo Stones and Electric Gems,” wo find materia! 
dealing with stones of serrico for'rain-bringing; the thamir stone need by King 
Solomon for dressing the stones of his temple; the stones buried in the flesh of 
persons who would be iovulncrable; the preservation of pebbles and aither stones by 
primitive i>eoples; the legends attached to certain rocks or boulders; and the 
preservative or tbera{)entic employments of amber and of loiidstonc. Chapter II 
deals with the beliefs connected with meteorites, or supposed meteorites, and other 
objects thought to have fallen from the skies, including therewith the ]»rchistoric 
stone implements found in the ground, aud ascrilied, in many parts of the world, to 
eelostial agencies. In Chapter III, “ Stones of Healing,'’ we have ranch inatlCr lakun 
from the medimval and Reuaissnnee treatises on the supposed therapeutic virtues of 
precious and semi-precious stones, Komelimes carried, sometimes, generally in the form 
of a powder, takcu internally. ‘‘On the Virtues of Falmloiis Stones, Concrclioiis, 
and B'ossils” (Chapter IV), is in part concerned with stones swallowed by aniiuuls 
and thns acquiring new virtues ; certain bones and concrctidii.s (exclusive of Itczonrs) 
found, or supposed to be found, within the bodic.s of animals; the well-known hollow 
concretions called “oagic-stoncs ” (aetiles), whose oinploymciit a.s amulets for ex¬ 
pectant mothers was known to Pliny, and survives to-day in various pans of the 
Continent; fossil objects of animal origin, such as the shark's teeth, known as 
fflossopcfra, iieleinnites, .sca-urchin.s, ertuoid stems, shells, and corals; and the various 
objects pns.sing as toad-stones. Chapter V, “ Snake Stones and Besoara,” is practically 
a continuation of the previous chapter, the great amount of material brought together 
with reference to those classes of objects (the funner iucluding both the stones 
supposed to be found by or in snakes aud those beliovetl to remove the {K>isou from 
snake-bites) making advisable a chapter devoted exclusively to them; in this, the 
author puts forwunl the suggestion that the “ snake-stones ” referred to by Tavernier, 
and hitherto nnidentifled, wore of talmshir, the highly porous silicioiis conurutioii found 
in the joints of certain bamboos. “Angels and Ministers of Grace’’ (Chapter VI) 
deals briefly with the angels of .Tewish and Christian tradition, and with the assumed 
activities of a number of the miracle-working saints of the Christian calendar. The 
two chapters (VIII and IX) on amulets, “ are devoted to the study of the talisinauic 
“ virtues attributed to precious stoues and gems, ns distinguished from the curative 
“ powers with which they were credited,” and contain a great quantity of iniscellunoous 
material. 

The book is excellently illustrated by a large numlKw of full-page plates, some 
of them in colour, and a cuiisiderublc number of line blocks, the latter being repro¬ 
ductions of illustrations in books of the flftceiith to eighteenth centuries, inclusive. 
There are, nnfortnnntcly, many small errors in the volume, but most of these 
manifestly have been due to faulty proof-reading, or to the inclusion of new matter 
or the exclusion of some of that originally prepared. These errors, which are not. 
to be wondered at in the quoting of material requiring sonic seven hundred footnotes 
in the specifying of its origins, have, no doubt, in most cases already been obscrvoil 
and noted for correction in any future editious. The reviewer would suggest that the 
inde.x be considerably enlarged in any future edition, because, although it at present 
takes up some fourteen pages, it is far from complete enough to serve the purposes 
of the student who wishes to use the book as a work of reference. In conclusion, 
the reviewer can sav that, fi-ora his personal point of view, he has found the careful 
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rending of the Ixxik a plonBiirc, and that he Inia set down ilH iinnio a;* that of u 
tretiKorj of potentially useful nmtcriul. VV. L. II 

Negro History. Woodson. 

The Jovnutl of Negro Ilixtor;/. Edited by Carter G. Woodson. Vol. II, CO 
No. 1, .January, 1917. Published (|nurterly. As.sociatiou for the .Study of uU 
Negro I.ifo and History. T,ancastcr, Pa., and Washington D.C. Priee $1‘00 a year, 
2o c. a copy, postage extra. 

The uiirrent number of this interesting Journal contains jmpers on the African 
Slave Trade, the Negro in the Field of Invention, Anthony Beuezet, People of 
Color in Louisiana (Part II). Notes on Cuunecticut ns a Slave Sbite, Letters of 
Anthony Beuezet, Kevienrs and Notes. The Journal wits started at the beginning 
of 1916, and it would apiienr to I>e the first serious attempt to place on permanent 
record the history and sociology of the Anioricnii Negro. The enterprise is one 
which deserves succo.ss, since it shoiihl form a source of vahiuble information con¬ 
cerning evonts which have no parallel elsewhere, and which have in this country 
been fur too little sMidictl. If tlio Journal can maintain the standard of the 
present nninlter it should gain a wido circle of readers. ■ H. .S. H. 

Madagascar. Sibree. 

.1 Naturalist in Madagnsrar. By .James .Sibree, F.R.G.S. 

In his liook, A NaturaliH in Madayasrur, Mr. .Sibree has rccoitled his JI 
oliserrations and impressions made daring a residence of many years in the island. 

'I'he author presents his interesting information in the form of jottings or. 
various subjocts, which lie mtulo while on his journeys and expeditions throughont 
tho country. On this account, his note.s on ethnology, naturid history, and the 
c.iistoins of the inliubitants, intermingled as they are, in every chapter, produce 
somewhat the impression of un olla podridu on tho reader. 

Thu work, however, does not intend to bo a treatise on botany or zoology. 
Mr. Kibree’s aim has been to enlighten the general remler on the subject of 
Madagascar, rather than the student, and in prc.senting an intelligible survey of the 
niiiin features of tho comitry, whether geographical, ethnological, or othenvisc, he is 
much to 1)0 congratulatid, ns he has piovidcd an excellent introduction to the further 
study of the island. 

In the early chapters of the book, the author describes his first journey through 
the country in 1868, Intforo the French conquest had taken place, when there were 
few roads, anil the method of travel wa.s by canoe along the rivers, and by palanquin 
(Jilanjiina), through the dense forests of tho cast coast region, and his narrative will 
remind those who have ti-uvclled in other tropical lands of similar experiences. 

The mountain ranges in jHadagoscor rise to tho height of 9,000 feet, and the 
climate is stated to lie hot aud rainy from November to Aiiril, and cold and dry 
from May to October. The region around Antananarivo, the capital, which is 
situated on the bare highlands of the interior province, seems to be thickly populated, 
and from tliis elevated spot one hundred otlier towns and villages can bo descried 
in the surrounding district. 

The author makes some iutcrestiog remarks on the inflnence which the 
missionaries have had in altering the native style of architecture in tho territory 
of imerina, aud on the deep fosses which still surround the ancieut towns, and he 
mentions tho remarkable fact that thei'c is no native Hova style of carving or orna¬ 
mentation, for anything like indigenous art docs not seem to have ever existed 
among the natives of this district, though in another province there is candng, 
both in the houses and the tombs. 

There are no large carnivora in Madagascar, aud fleet-footed animals, such us 
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door, are uoii-exlstnnt ; mi the other haiii!. it is the home o[ the Iciiiiir.s and the 
ayo-ayc, a cieatiirc i>ccnlinr to the i.slau<l, and the only species of its genus. It 
is interesting to note, though, how in some resjiects this great African island resembles 
other tropical lands, for example, in tlie heavy thunderstorms which occur in the 
afternoons in the miuy season, in the sbar]) awns of the grass seeds which penetrate 
the clothing of the traveller when proceeding on fool, and prick like so many pins, 
and in more numerous instances than can be given here. 

Mr. Sibiee gives some vivid sketches of the sconcry of the island and of the 
curious volcanic districts of the interior, but of the outlying forest of the western 
side of the country, inhabited by the tribes culled “ Behosy,” who are said to still 
exist in their primitive state, we hoar little. 

The custom of taboo {fad;/) is well -known in Mndogiiscar, but owing to (ho 
introduction of Christianity this otiservunue is losing weight a-itli the jicoplc. 

With regard to the funeral customs of the Malagasy, these aro doubtless of 
some antiipiity, and differ according to the different races which iiihahit Madagascar, 
the Hovos Iteing of Malay origin, and the chiefs of tlio east coast tribes of Arab 
descent, but the author has not specifically traced the extent of the various racial 
influences on the ]K>pnlntion. 

Mr. .Sihrcc writes of Minlaga-senr before the French uccupatioii. ft would have 
been interesting if he could Intvc allotted u chapter to tbe ehniiges efl'ccled in llic 
country since then. 

The liook contains many gimd ilhistrutions, and three maps. K. F. N. 
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India: Archaeology. 

Archaological Survv;/ of Judin. lieport, 1912-l.’l. 

The tirst jiart of the Ifeport for 1912-i:'l has liecn noticed in Max for Novemljcr 
1916. The present volniue. issued .this year, contains the complete report. The 
most iiniiortant part of it is Sir ,T. Marshall’s fall uccuunt of the excavations at 
Taxiln. Few of the results of mudoni archiiHilogical ex]>lorutioii are comparable 
with the diselosiiro of the ancient capital of northern India, which was in the full 
height of it.s pros|>crily when Alexander's invasion took place. It had alrcmly had 
a long history, of which little is at present known ; and it ]irobably wu.s the capital 
of a Persian jiruviiicc under the Aehmmeniau kings. 

After Alexander's time it was in succession under the Manrya kings, the Bactriuu 
Greeks, the Sakas. Iinlo-Parthiaiis. and Kusimns, initil its final ruin during the Hnn 
invasion during the fifth century a.d. The site was first idcntifieil by General Sir 
.\. C'nnningbain, and some discoveries made by him are described in Vol. V of the 
old Archaologicul but no systematie exeavafion lias liecn undertaken until now. 

The undniuting hill-snrronndod plain in tbo north of the Rawalpindi district is 
an ideal site for n great city, and to the casual visitor in bygone days seemed to 
cr}- aloud for careful examination. This it has now received, and tlie results of the 
exploration, as far ns they have gone, justify all the expectations which had liecn 
entertuiued. There are the remains of three distinct* cities, locally known as the 
Bir Mound, Sirkap, and Sirsiikh, of which the first-named is considered by Sir .1. 
Marshall to lie the earliest, the second to be the capital under the Bactriau Greeks, 
Sakas, and P.-vrthian.s, and the third to lie the Kushau capital. In atUlition to these 
important sites, there arc several isolated groups, some of which are marked by 
Buddhist .Stfipas. A few of these, visible above ground, have long been known. 

The excavations at Sirkap have been most extensive, as can be seen on reference 
to Plates XVI, XIX, XXV, XXVII, XXIX, and XXXII, and the plans facing 
pp. 24 and 34. Tlio other principal excavations have been at some of the outlying 
groups, especially the Dhannarajika StiipB, the Jandiul temple, and to a small extent 
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at the Bir Mound, the earliest city site. At. all these places interesting discoveries 
were tnado, anioug wliieh may be mentioned the Aitsidnl tctnple and the extensive 
palace at Sirkap, wliieh iti its arraiigcineiit suggests a emuparison with .Sargou’s 
palace itt Khorsabatl. The silver scroll bearing a Kharoshthi inscription figured in 
Plate XI was found inside a steatite vase in the Dhamiarajika Stupa. This 
inscription, which has already formed the subject of a discussion among Prakrit 
scholars in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, is of great importance for tho 
history of the Sakos in north-west India. 

These excavations are also notable for the historical evidence regarding the 
succession of dynasties at Taxila, which can be derived from tho find-spots of coins. 
Briefly, Sir J. Marshall finds that the site of the capital was tmnsfoiTcd from Sirkap 
to Sirsnkh after tho time of Woma Kadphises, and that no coins of Soter Megas, 
Kanishka, Huvishka, or Vasudeva have lieen found in Sirkap. He concludes with 
the remark : “Thus, there is now clear and incontrovertible evidence that these three 
“ kings, Kanishka, ITuvishka, and Vasudeva, were later than the two Kadphises.” 
He thus claims that tho controverey which has existed among scholars on this point 
has been definitely settled. Whether the ovidonco is “incontrovertible” or not, it 
may at least be lulraitled tliat he has nuulo out a goo<l prima facie ca.se. 

.Space will not mlmit of raora than a cursory allusion to the othur contents of 
this volume. Dr. Sivooncr has continued his investigations on tho site of Palibothra, 
and has found further evidence which supports his theory of Porejiolitccn iuflucuen 
in Mauryan times. From Burma we have a very interesting series of terra-cotta 
reliefs representing Buddhist jiitakas, probably of the eleventh or twelfth century. 
These are from pagodas at Pagan, and are fully roprosentod in the plates. In tho 
article on Conservation in Burma wo have an account also of a purely Hindu 
(Voishnava) temple of alioiit the thirteenth century at Pagan, in the heart of Buddhist 
Burma. Allusion may here also be marie to the conservation of the very fine 
Patotharaya Pagoda at Pagan, of which a ropresentation will be found in Plate XII 
of the first part of the Beport for 1913-14. The bronze figure of a Bodhisattva 
given in the same plate, although found in this pagorla, seems to bo mther Tibetan 
than Burmese in origin. This opinion is bo-sod not only on the general stylo of the 
work, which is purely Tibetan, but on the shape of the rajm or dorje, which lies 
in front of tho figuro. This figure has no suggestion of tho h'rnayana Buddhism 
of Burma. 

Further notice of Part I for 1913-14 is rcscrverl until the complete Re|>ort is 
received. M. LOKGWORTH DAME.S. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

ACCESSION’S TO THE LlBHAItY OP THE ROTAT- AXTHROPOI.OGIC.VI. 

IXSTITtlTE. 



{Donor indicated in parentheses.') 

Hateaiian Legends of Volcanoes. Collected and trnnslateil by M. D. Wostervelt. 
7-^ X 5. 205 pp. Illustrated. Ellis Press, Boston, Moss. 6s. net. (The Author.) 

Customary Late of the Lethore District. Vol. XIII. Revise<l edition. Com¬ 
piled by R. C. Bolster, I.C.S. 9J x 6|.. oS -p liv pji. Government Printing, 
Punjab. Is. 6f/. (Secretary of State for India.) 


The Austrian Academy of Sciences and Sir Edward Tyler. r i 

At a meeting of the Austi'ian Academy of Sciences the President uiiuuuuccd u4 
tho loss which the Academy had sustained by the death of one of their honorary 
members, .Sir Edward Burnett Tylor, late Professor of Anthropology at O.vford. The 
members expressed their symjuithy by rising from their seats. 

Etbe axd Spottiswoodx, Ltd., His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, london, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

British New Guinea. With Plate E. Chinnery. 

Further Notes on the Use of the Wooden Kipi Trumpet and rr 
Conch Shell by the Natives of Papua. By E. W. P. Chinwn,, 33 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I. 


The wcKxlen trumpet which forms the sulijcct metier of pajicrs in Man, igi.*), 11 
(Seligman), niid 1916, 10 (Beaver), is, I lliiiik, the native iii.stnimcDt of the hiisli 
tribes, and is distributed in one or more of the following forms throughout inland 
Papua. In many of those tribes m’Iio have had friendly conunuiiication with the 
coast, the conch also is used. In size and shape the carvetl instrument varies con¬ 
siderably, and, while the mouthpiece in some is a lateral hole near the closet! apex, 
in others the apex is open, and the sound is produced by applying the mouth to a 
short inserted bamlioo tube, cemented into position with beeswax. The last instru¬ 
ment is the only one I have seen amongst the tribes gencrically known as Koiari, 
who inhabit the Owen Stanley Range, between Mount Victoria and Port Moresby, 
but both forms are common to the hush tribes of the nortli-oast and nortliern 
divisions. An emergency instrument in the shape of a short bamlmo tube, the sound 
being produced either through a lateral hole or through one end, is in use cverv- 
where, from the Dutch to the late German Iwundary. 

The conch is a musical as well as a signalling instrument, and, as the notation 
varies, one or ttvo additions to Mr. Beaver’s examples may Iw of interest:— 


Tribe. 


Alarm. 


Dancing. 


Gkeretca(Goaribari), Western ■ ■ ■. a 

Papua. (Three long and short) 

I 

Rat-in (Kiko River), Delta 
Division. i (All short.) 

Dobodam, Northern Papua • . ■■■■■■■«. 

, (One long, then short) 
Koiari, Central Papna - - 


(One long and succession 
of short,) 

(One long, then short.) 
(All long.) 


Tribe. 

^ Announcing a Death. 

Successful Hunting. 

Qleeretea (Goaribari), Western 


(Long.) 

Papua. 

(Two long, one short.) 

JTat-irt (Kiko River), Delta 

' MB mmmm mammm 

-- 

Division. 

(All long.) j 


Dohoittrti, Northem Papua - 

: wmmm m m m m m m m 

(Very long.) ' 

(Long and then short.) 

Koiari, Central Papua - ! 

1 

(Very long.) j 



Signalling with the trumpet, or conch, is usually jK'rfonned by males, but it 
appears that women may also use the instriimeuts. In the delta of the Kikori 
River the women l>eat a kind of tatoo on the canoe sides with small, hard sticks to 
auDOUDce the killing of men and pigs—three slow, and a succession of quick blows— 
while the men sound the colls on the conch. Signalling by the women is not 
confined to the Gidf of Papua, for in the northern division women who have fulfilled 
certain conditions may acquire a privilege known os manyora (ma — a canoe), 
which permits them to command the attention of the villagers by rapping, smartlv, 
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upon a piece of broken canoe Tvitb a hard>wood stick, kept in the village for tlie 
purpose. I have been disturbed at all hours of the night by the mangora and the 
shrill tones of angry females reciting their complaints, which in most cases were 
caused by amorous intruders. 


a 

Fia. h. 


b 


4 



The Binandere tribe has many mythical tales {kiki) in connection with the 
origin of tljo conch shell ns an instrument of utility, one of which, related by 
Doi-ino (whose name means “scented vine”) follows;— 

“Long ago, ‘at the very first,’ there live<l on the Waria mouth (river late 

G.N.G.) an old man, his wife, with a male and female child. That man was 

Andarahaii, and that woman, his wife, was Gohara. Now, for some reason, ‘ I know 
‘ not what, nor did my father,' those people had been smitten with a curse, which 
closed their months and genital organa. ‘ Now it is bad to suffer in that way, and I 
‘ think they must have committed some great wrong,'perhaps they ate a “ tabu ” food, 
‘ or perhaps they unconsciously spoke the name of a deceased relative, or one whose 
‘ name should not have been mentioned.’ At any rate, there they were, skilled in 
game and fish sorcery, with vegetable food in abundance, but not, alas, the capability 
of eating and enjoying it, ‘ it makes my belly ache with sympathy.’* However, they 
made the best of things. Andarahati and his male child amused themselves in the 

practice of their skill, and caught many fish and much game, while the women 

secured the pretty shells 
j and weeds of the sea 
and decorated their 
houses ‘ until their eyes 
‘ were pleased.’ Much 
game and many fish 
fell to the weapons of 
the man and boy, but 
this was cast aside and 
wasted—many carcases 
aud bodies of animats' 
lying in the bush where 
these two roamed. 

' “ Now far away in 
■ * the mountains where 
Fio. 6. that river came out of 

n hole in the ground, 

there lived a number of people, and those were frequently hungry, for game was not 
plentiful, and the land was stony and did not yield much vegetable food. One 
day two of their hunters, Kaumi and Besi, went further down river than was 
their wont, and found lying on the ground many carcases of animals, killed aud 
discarded by Andarahau and his boy. Now these two boys wore fine hunters, and, 
although the dead game suggested the existence of people down river, they were 
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unafraid, and on the spot decided to visit the strange hunters, who had so much 
game they could afTord to tlirow such fine animals away. 

“ Accordingly they returned to their village, told their fathers of their plans, 

and prepared for the journey. Then one morning, armed with iheir fathers’ weapons, 
wearing charms made by their mothers to protect them from the machinations of evil 
spirits, and their bend-dresses and kortopu (tbo decorations of a homicide)* ‘as is the 
custom,’ they set out and followed the course of the stream towards the rising sun. 
During their journey they saw many victims of Audarubau’s prowess in the hniiling 
field, and wondered greatly, until one morning they walked into the village at tbo 
river month, and gazed spellbound at the strange houses, and beautiful shells, and 
ornaments, the like of which they had never seen before. 

“ Now Gobara alone was in the village, and, iierceiving the two youths, she 

reached for a conch shell, and sounded it. The splendid reverberating note of the 

instrument, and its beauty, evoked the undisguLsed admiration of the youths, who 
immediately began stripping themselves of their ornaments to oxchiingc for it, but 
Gobara, amused at their excitement, and delighted with their youthful ness, and their 
strong lithe bodies, and light-coloured skins (for ail the mountain people are Might- 
*. skinned because their forests are so dense that the sun raredy reaches their haunts 
* in the depths of the jungle'), beckoned them to bo seated on mats made from the 
grasses of the swamps, which she placed for them in the shades of the coconut 
trees, and rubbed her hands over their skin affectionately, ‘for she was a motherly 
*• soul, and such is the custom of those women,’ till presently her man and ohildren 
arrived. 

“ The family-whicb-could-not-eat was greatly pleased with the youths, and, while 
the men admired their weapons and ornaments, anti the woman fussed over them, 
the girl prepare<l some food, which they ate and enjoyed, for it was cooked in pots 
with many strange vegetables which they had not tasted before. They wero shown 
the many shells and weeds which had so pleased them, and these they fingered with 
great interest. 

“ On the days which followed they accompanied Andarabau and his boy on 
their hunting excursions and learnt many things they bad not known, and so the 
days passed pleasantly and profitably, until at last the time came for them to return 
to their people. The parting was very sorrowful, for Kaiimi had fallen in love 
with Andarahau's daughter, and she with him. ‘ It is no lie ’ that she was a fine 
girl, very attentive to his wants, and unlike the unmarried girls of his tribe, who 
were few, and inclined to be lazy, while their speech was incessant and their 
manners shrewish. But before parting Andarabau had asked them to bring their 
people to see him, and so that the boys could call them hurriedly together he 
loaned them the big coneb shell with the powerful note which had so pleased 
them and which was so 8U]>erior to the bamboo they had been accustomed to use, 
and so with many presents they departed, leaving tjio family-which-could-not-cat to 
take up life again where they had left it. 

“The mountain people had commenced to make*new weapons, for the prolonged 
ahscncc of their youths had alarmed them, and they had intended to go in search of 
them, and so delighted were they at their return that a big dance was held, and 
during the festivities they heard of the family down river, and gazed on tbo presents 
brought buck by the boys ; no less were they delighted at the prospect of nnlimitetl 
game and food. A friendship with Andarabau promised, and the dance finished, all 
set about the making of arm and waist bands from the many-coloured fibres of the 
mountain vines, ‘for which these people arc famous,’ the manufacture of large 
netted bags, and othei' crafts ‘in which they are skilled.’ Long strings of dogs’ 

■ Tbit was in the original MS. 
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teeth were collected, and the beautiful plumed birds of the mountains were caught, 
and their gorgeous feathers and plumes made into head-dreaaos, and shortly after life 
return of the boys the people of Kaiimi and Besi, laden with ' New Guinea somethings,’ 
left their mountains fur the new friends down river, ' whence the sun ascended.’ 

“ And Andarahau was prepared for them, for every day ho and his boy had 
hilled game and lain it upou a long plntfonu, where it had been smoking over uever- 
dyiug fires, and when the people from up river entered the village, tired and weary, 
on one morning, the long rows of cooked pig, ‘ so much that they could not 
count it,’ pleased their eyes and took the stifTness from their limbs, for the pigs on 
Andarabnu’s land were large and fat, not hard and sinewy like those which roamed 
their mountains, ‘and the mountain people are very fond of pig.’ The days of 
feasting and dancing which followed cemented the friendship, and many things were 
taught to the people from the mountains—things which were useful to them. 
Gobara, for instance, although she could not cat, was a wonderful cook, ‘ and good 
‘ cooks are very useful, for they can give much pleasure and satisfaction,’ and she 
taught the inonntain women to make pots and cook in them, and she took them 
into the hush and showed them where and how to gather and prepare the odible 
herbs and vegetables, and that in itself meant much to the mountain men, for their 
wives had not known of tlie art of Slewing, their only method of cooking food being 
the roasting on hot stones, ‘ they even did not know in tiiose days bow to cook in 
bam1)oos.’ The fact that the family could not join thorn in the feasting caused 
much distress amongst the tribe from up river, and the father of Kaiimi called 
together the principal men of his tribe, and they conferred secretly in the bush one 
morning, and as a result the father of Kaumi one day returned to his mountain 
home. Many days passed before he came back to the river mouth, but at lost he 
arrived, and in a netted bag ‘which these people wear’were many herbs, ferns, aud 
vines, such as arc carried by sorcerers, for Kn\uni’s father was, in fact, a man nkille<l 
in magic, aud this magic he intended to use for the purpose of restoring the family 
the use of their afflicted organs, for was not his son in love with the girl of 
Andarahau, ‘and it is not good to love in that manner one so afflicted.’ 

“A house was erected in the bush near by, and be and his family w’cro induced 
to enter and sit around the fire which blazed in the centre. In Andaraban’s hands 
the herbs were placed, and he was instructe<l to throw them in the lire when called 
upon to do so. All holes were then closed, and Kaumi's father called to Andarahau 
to throw upon the fire the herbs ; he did so, and immediately there arose a dense 
volnnie of pungent fumes, which filled the room and made them choke as they 
inhaled them. Around the room they staggered in agony, for their bodies were filled 
will) the powerful smoke almost to bnrsting point—so full were they that presently 
their bodies could not contain it, and tho openings, which had been closed, burst 
open, and at last those outside who had been anxiously listening, heard the cries 
from within, and opened the door and caught the members of the family as they 
staggered out, half suflbeated and half blinded. The elder men, however, were ready, 
and soon revived them and took them back to tbe village,.where the mountain women 
had prepared for them, in tbe manner taught by Gobara, a tempting stew of shellfish 
and vegetables, * which is good for sick people to cat.’ 

“ In this manner the ‘ family-whioh-could-not-eat ’ became cured. A huge feast¬ 
ing and exchange of presents followed, and the marriage of Kaumi and the girl was 
celebrated, and for bis wonderful magic in curing the afflicted family Kaumi’s father 
was presented with the much-coveted conch shell ;-‘ And that’s what for.’ ” 

According to the myths of the Binatidere, the corrugated markings on the lips 
of the shell were, in tbe words of Doi-ino, caused os under :— 

“ ‘ Right at tbe very beginning,’ when the conch shell was the toy of imhaga 
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(crocodile), who lived at the mouth of Pai-awa River (late Gorman Now Guinea), 
there was, where lasia bill now stands on that river, a large Iguana (Varaiins), 
known as duduha (Biuandere laugnage). Now dudnba, ono day, was roaming on 
the beach near the river mouth in search of food, and he came across the conch 
shell, with which imbagu had been playing but had left on the sand a few moments 
before while he slipped into the water to waylay a school of unsuspecting fish 

which frolicked a short distance out. Duduba,' in the manner of Iguanas when they 

* are enrions to know what a hole conceals,’ stuck bis hca<l into the opening of thn 

shell, and heard its murmur. Now this pimzlcd him not a little, but the sound 

also pleased him, so, being of a curious nature, ‘ as iguanas are,’ he decided to 
take the shell along with him, for, while it promised to interest him until ho bud 
acconuted for the murmur, the sound also soothed him, and he returned with it to 
his haunts. 

“ Imbaga, having filled his belly with fish, returned to the l>eneh to play with 
his toy, but to his rage found it missing. The footmarks were plain, however, and 
he lost no time in following them, and presently he came upon the unsuspecting 
duduba seated on the ground calmly miiching /lovi, * a small insect relished by 
Iguanas,’ and, lying alongside, was the couch. 

’’Approaching warily, imbaga snatched the shell by the right lip, just as 
duduba, seeing him, grabbed the left. A tussel ensued, but the strength of imbaga 
prevailed, and, recovering his property, he ciillcti rliiduba things that are bad, and 
slipped into the water. So hard did they ]mll during the struggle for the shell, 
that imbaga left the imprints of his claws large and wide ou the right lip, and the 
nails of duduba, small and closely set, are impriuted on the left lip.” 

N.B.—Words in inverted commas express the literal translation, as nearly as 
possible, of the explanatory remarks made by (he man Doi-iiio in giving me the 
stories. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PLATE' AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN TEXT. 

Pl,vte E. 

Fig. 1.—Miai tribe, Ilydrographers Range, in the valley of the Mamania River, 
sounding wooden trumpet. 

Fig. 2. —Koko native (wearing homicidal head>dress), sounding wooiloii trumpet, 
K.D. Papua. 

Fig. 3.—Ava-Kiko native sounding bainlioo trun)]>ct, Kikori River, Delta Division. 

Fig. 4.—Kuko native, Knmiisi Division, sounding conch shell. 

Illustrations in Te.xt. 

Fig. 5.—Womten trumpet used in the bush tribes of Norlhoni Papua and in 
districts south of Mount Victoria (one-third natural size).—(«) Wooden funnel, 
(A) Plaited cane bands, (c) Beeswax, (d) Bamboo tube (mouthpiece). 

FtG. 6 . —Common conch shell used throughout Papua.—(o) Mouthpiece, 
(b) Corrugations of invthical croemlile, (<*) Corrugations of mythical iguana. 

K. W. P. ClIINNERY. 


New Guinea. Hadden. 

Notes on Wooden Trumpets in New Quinea. Jig -"I. C. JJaddon. Tfl 
The following notes on the distribution of wooden trumpets in Nether- wU 
lands New Guinea, aud on the SSpik River are supplemental to Mr. C'hinnery’s 
paper, Man, 1917, 65. 

Sir William MacGregor says that the musical instruments of the Tugeri, or 
Kaia-kaia, are the drum. Pan’s pipes, and tlic coconut-shell fashioned like an ocarina 
(Annual Report, British A’cic Guinea, 1895—96 [1897], p. 56); but in the Annual 
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Report for 1897-98 [1898], on pi. 26, “Tugeri Musical Instrumonts,” he figures two 
objects which have every appearance of being conical wooden trumpets, presumably 
with a terminal hole. 0. Finsch is of a similar opinion ^Sudteearbeilen, 1914, 
p. 334.). Bach trumpet is a wide cone with an elongated end ; where the nairow 
part begins there appears to be an annular swelling or bend, to which a long loop 
is attached; otherwise they seem -to be devoid of carving. These trumpets are 
not unlike that hgured by Seligmnn (Man, 1915, 11), but the latter has a lateral 
liolo, as has that figured by Beaver (Man, 1916, 16). On writing to my friend, 
H. W. Fischer, of the Rijks Ethnographisch Museum, Leiden, to ask if he knew 
anything about these trumpets, ho wrote to say that he had seen a specimen from 
Mcranke in a private collection. Later he wrote that he had secured the specimen 
for the Museum, and he kindly sent me a photograph, which he permits me 
to reproduce {see Fig. 1). The fretwork handle is a new feature, and the flat 
carving in front of it is also peculiar. The hole is terminal, ami the total length is 
87 cm. (34J in.). 

A. F. 11. Wolla.ston {Pt/gmiee and Papuans, 1912, p. 143), states that, 
“ Beside the drum the only instrument of music they [the Papuans of the Mimika 
“ River, 136’ 30' E. long., on the west coast] have is a straight trumpet made from 
“ a short piece of bamboo. This produces only a single booming note and is not 
“ used at the concerts.” 

II. W. Fischer (iVoun Guinea, VII, 1913, p. 133, pi. xxii, pp. 8-12), describes 
what he terms “ Bambusfloten,” which are siuglo intemodes of liamboo, 31-45 cm. 

long, one end 
being open, the 
other being per¬ 
forated at the 
node. As there 
are no lateral 
openings they 
can scarcely be 
flutes in the 

true sense of the term. The surface may be smooth but is generally carved. Two 
specimens came from the Lorentz River. A similar object is termed in De Zuidwest 
Nituw-Guinea-Expeditie, 1904-5, Leiden, 1908, p. 602, pi. zi. No. 468, an oxoreising 
tube (Bezweerkoker) from East Bay (Oostbaai), which is supposed to serve for blowing 
lime. Thus identifying this implement with the tubes out of which Captain Cook 
thought he saw smoke blown. One or two of Fischer’s specimen’s have contained lime. 
When Wollaston came down island River, on the west coast, he saw some people 
who “ holding short bamboos in their hands, jerked them in our direction and from the 
‘‘ end came out a white cloud of powdered lime, which looked like smoko. This 
“ custom was noticed by Rawling when he first visited the village of Nimd, and it 
“ was recorded by some of the early voyagers (Captain Cook, II.M.S. Endeavour, 
” 1770; KolfTs voyages in Dutch Brig of War Dourga, 1825-26), but the meaning 
“ of it has not yet been explained” {loe. cit., p. 219). 

0. Schlaginbaufen {Abhandl., K.-Z.-A.-E.-Mus., Dresden, XIII, No. 2, 1910, 
p. 35) appears to have been tJia first traveller to describe wooden trumpets from 
New Guinea. His two examples had a lateral hole, were carved all over, the nsurrow 
eud being carved to represent an animal’s head ; their lengths respectively were 37 
and 62*5 cm,, and their diameters 13 and 14 cm. He obtained them at the last 
village he visited on the SSpik (Xaiserin Augusta River), apparently about 386 km. 
from .the mouth. F. von Luschan, Baessler Archiv, I, 1911, p. Ill, fig. 20, 
describes a well-carved specimen from the SSpik, 111 cm. in length and 13 cm. in 
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greatest diameter. R. Netibauss (Deutseh Xeu-Guinea, I, 1911, p. 315). says that 
in the middle region of the S^pik wooden horns are tised for signalling which are 
50 to loo cm. long, with an opening for the month at the side near the tip, as in 
the Tricon shell trumpet. He adds : Although nothing very certain is as yet known 
about the language of these peojde, everything points to their being immigrant 
Melanesians, among whom the nso of the Triton shell is inherent. There are no 
shells of this kind in the river, so what could l»e more obvious than that these 
people should carve an instrumeut of wood to replace it. In Fig. 215 ho illustrates 
a typical carved trumpet and a plain cylindrical form, both having n lateral aperture; 
they came from ,320 to 340 kilometres from the mouth of the river. On p. 315 he 
also gives the notes of some of the siguals made witli the Triton shell trumpet by 
natives on the north coast of Huon Gulf. 0. Roche {Der Kaiserin-Augusla-Fliiss, 
1913. p. 430, tigs. 442-446, and pi. Ixxx, fig. 1) describes several wooilen trumpets, 
with a lateral hole, from Angorum (112 km.), Kumbriniini (166 km.), where they are 
known ns yuari or tuai, and at 293 kilometres village (? Riulja), where they are calle<l 
kul. They vary in length from 55 to 92 cm. (21J to 36]- inches). The narrow end 
may terminate in a blunt poiut or be carved into a huniuii or animal head, and there 
may be other simple carving. 

Reference may also bo made to woodeu or bnuihoo truiuivcts, or singing tulios 
from Australia. R. W. Coppinger, Voyage o f the “ Alert," 1863, jc. 204 ; H. Etheridge, 
Macleay Memorial Volume {Sydney), 189.5, p. 242, pis. xxx (fig. 7), xxxi (fig. 6) ; 
E. C. Stirling, Rep. Horn Ex., IV, 1896, p. 75; W. E. Roth, N. Quecntland 
Ethnog. Bull., 4, 1902, p. 23 ; W. Jlaldwin .Spencer and F. .7. Gillen, Xatirc Tribes, 
C.A., 1899, p. 607, figs. 119, 4; Norlhcrn Tribes, C.A., 1904, p. 705, fig. 278 ; 
H. Basedow, Trans. Roy. Soc., S. Australia, XXXI, 1907, p. 48 (with further 
references); \V. Foy, Ethnologica, II, 1913, pp. 3, 4; \V. Baldwin Spencer, Native 
Tribes, N..4., 1914, p. .390, pi. xxvi. A. C. HADDON. 


Pacific Islands. 

Hawaiian Squid-hook Sinkers and Siinf-stones. 

Partington. 


Edgre-Partington. 
By J. Edge- gy 


My attention has been drawn to a mistake made by Captain Cook in Vol. II, 


p. 248 (Third Voyage), 1784, and handed on by Wood in Man and His 
Handitoork, II, p. 434, in which the sinker of a squid-hook is described as having 
been used as a sling-stone. Cook says “ We also suspected th;\t they use slings on 
“ some occasions; for we got some pieces of hmmatites or blood-stone, artificially 
** made of an oval shape, divided longitudinally, with a narrow groove in the middle 
“ of the convex part. To this the person, who had one of them, applied a cord of 
" no great thickness, but would not part with it, tiiough he had no obiection to 
“ part with the stone, which must prove fatal when thrown with any force, as it 
“ weighed a pound. We likewise saw some oval pieces of whetstone well polished, 
“ but soincwliat (minted towards each end, nearly resembling in shape some stones 
“ which we had seen at New Caledonia in 1774, and used there in their slinge.” 


Brigham in the Memoirs of the Bishop Museum, Vol. I, No. 4, Hawaiian 
Static Implements and Stone Work, p. 20, figures aiul describes the squid-hook, 
with several plates of stone sinkers; these exactly tally with Cook’s description of 
the “stone of Iwimntite, artificially made of un oval shape, divided longitudinally, 
“ with a narrow groove in the middle of the convex part,” Brigham, both in the 
memoir and in his catalogue of the Bishop Museum, 1892, II, p. 102, and Plate 17, 
shows how these sinkers are attached to the squid-hook. 


With regard to the sliiig-stones all authorities agree as to their size and shape. 
Cook, ill the paragraph above quoted, Brigham, in his catalogue, II, p. 68, describes 
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thorn as follows: “The average size of these sling-stones, when fashioned into the 
“ usual form, pointed at the ends, is 2*4 inches on the axis, and 1*7 inches 
“ transverse diameter. The weight averages 6 ozs., with a range from 10 to 2^ ozs.,” 
and in the Memoir, p. 13, ho describes their manufacture. Alexander in A Brief 
Hutory of the Hawaiian People, speaks of “smooth round pebbles,” and Jnrves’ 
History of the Sandwich Islands of “ small stones; ’’ not a single writer bears out 
Cook’s statement, that these sinkers were used as sling-stones ; they were, however, 
used as net-sinkers, and Dr. L. Gordon Yates figures one so used in “ Some Relics 
from the Hawaiian Isles," published in Records of the Past, Part IV, Washington, 
1902. It was probably a squid-hook sinker put to this use which Cook saw. 

A “cord of no great thickness” hardly describes the Hawaiian sling, which 
was roughly made of Paudunus leaf. ’ J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Ethnography. Peake. 

The Racial Elements concerned in the First Siesre of Troy. By CQ 

Harold Peake. 

I am voiy grateful to Mr. Migeod for the interest he has taken in my paper, 
but may I suggest that he read it again, when he will find that I have uot altogether 
ignored tlio existence of the Homeric epics. On }>agcs 154 and 155 I mentioned that 
the campaign doscribed in the Iliad led to the destruction of Hissarlik VI, while it 
was to the fall of Hissarlik II that my paper referred. 

With regard to the evidence as to the inhabitants of Greece given in Genesis x, 
2 and 4, I find that even the most orthodox 'commentators, such as Canon Driver, 
are agreed that these verses were written by the author generally known as P., 
who is believed to have lived at tbe time of the Babylonian captivity. It was only 
natural to assume that the ethnological speculations of an exiled Jew of the sixth 
century could have little evidential value as to the inhabitants of Europe towards 
the close of the third millenitim. 

Whether Greeks were in Greece at the time in question depends on what is 
meant by Greeks; as I said on page 155, such terms are misleading at these early 
dates. The question is too large to enter into here; but all scholars are agre^ that 
the Greeks were a mixed [KOplc, and the question to decide is whether they were 
composed of two elements, as most authorities, following Professor Ridgeway, are inclined 
to believe, or whether three racial elements entered into their composition, as I am 
beginning to suspect^ from various pieces of evidence, anthropological, urchmological, 
mythological, and linguistic. HAROLD PEAKE. 


Anthropologry. Nuttall. 

The Piltdown Skull. By T. E. Nuttall, M.D., F.R.A.I., F.G.S. CQ 

Having read in Mah the two recent communications dealing with the UU 
Piltdown skull, and having interested myself in the already bulky mass of literature 
dealing with this skull, I should like to offer a few personal improssious aneut its 
size and typo. 

Being a medical man, and also a student of Anthropology, 1 can perhaps claim 
that my interest is somewhat more enlightened tlian that of the ordinary layman. 
Moreover, I happened to be present at the Geological Society meeting (December 

1912) at which tbe reconstructed skull and mandible were exhibited and described. 
I was present also at another meeting of tbe ufore-mentioned society (December 

1913) at which tlio skull and mandible, together with the then newly-discovered 
tooth, were exhibited and discussed. 

Speaking of the size of this brain case, 1 am persuaded that the truth, in this, 
as in so many other, instances, lies between the widely-divergent estimates of the 
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two conflicting schools of thought which are represented in the learned and dis- 
tinguishe<l gentlemen who effected the reconstructions. Dr. Smith Woodward’s first 
estimate of the cranial capacity of the Piltdown skull (1,070 cc.) is undoubtedly 
much too low. Probably his amended estimate, though higher than the earlier, 
errs considerably on the small side. On the other hand, Professor Keith’s early 
estimate of 1,500 cc. was certainly too high, and not improbably his present estimate 
of 1,397 cc. errs somewhat in the same direction, for it must be remembered that 
he classes this as a female skull, and regards it as corrc3i>oiiding to a male skull of 
1,550 cc. Professor Keith’s estimate is, I feel certain, much nearer the truth than 
either of Dr. Smith Woodward's. 

It may seem presumptuous to attempt to adjudge where such eminent doctors 
disagree, but I enu at least claim to have been a very interuste<l onlooker in this 
matter, and.it will readily bo admitted that an onlooker sometimes obtains n more 
comprehensive view of a “ game ” than those who are engaged in it. Certainly the 
onlooker is more likely to take a dis)>aasionnte view of events than the ]>crsuus 
directly concerned in them. 

In the first reconstruction of the Piltdown skull from its all too scanty frag¬ 
ments, Dr. Smith Woodward was in error in the placement of at least one fragment. 
There is little, if any, room for doubting that the left parietal bone was wrongly 
placed, and almost certainly the right parietal was somewhat out of ]>osition, as 
were also the two occipital fragments—large and small. In his reconstruction 
Professor Keith no doubt corrected one or more misplacemciils present in Dr. Smith 
Woodward’s reconstructions, but did Professor Keith himself escape error in the 
placement of the bony fragmouts ? One wonders. Probably he did not. It would 
be a marvel if he did. 

Clearly there is room for differcuees of opinion, even between experts, regarding 
the true position of the occipital and left parietal fragments; fur, after having had 
time to reconsider the whole matter, and after a second roconstructiou of the skull 
by Dr. Smith Woodward and Professor G. Elliot Smitlj,‘there exists a considerable 
difiercucc between the sise of the brain vase as reconstructed by them and its size 
as reconstructed by Professor Keith. Hus Professor Keith made the brain case rather 
too large ? I more than suspect that he has. For, in a test reconstruction of a 
skull which was to bo built up from Ijony fragments similar to those comprised in 
the Piltdown “find,” Professor Keith did actually produce a slightly larger brain 
case than that of which the fragments hud previously foniied a part. True, the 
reconstructed skull was not much larger than the original, but it was larger, a 
fact which possibly enough points the direction in which Professor Keith’s method 
of roconstructiou is liable to err. The actual figures of this tost case arc, 1,415 cc. 
for the recoustrueted skull a.s against 1,395 cc. for the original one. The slightness 
of this error must have been distinctly “ rca.ssnring ” to Professor Keith. Further, 
Professor Keitli believes in the very high nutiqaity of man. He holds that man 
originated in pre-Pleistocene time, and, could it be proved that at the oarly period 
to which Piltdown man is assigned, a himiaii being possessed of a comparatively large 
skull was already in existence, Professor Keith’s views regarding the great antiquity 
of man would receive very strong support. Of a certainty, Professor Keith would 
not consciously allow his well-known views auciit the high antiquity of man to 
iiiflnciice him in reconstructing the Piltdown or any other skull; still, wc are liable 
—all of ns, and quite unconsciously—to find that which we desire or expect to 
find. 

Precisely similar remarks apply to Dr. Smith Woodward and his reconstructions, 
except that his tendency to err lay in the opposite direction. Dr. Smith Woodward 
believes that man in origin, as also in dovolopmeiit, is a creature of Pleistoccue 
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time. Therefore, df he could prove that human beings possessed of but meagre 
cranial capacity, say 1,070 cc. or a little more, were in existence at or about the 
end of the first half of the Pleistocene period, his views regarding the period of 
origin of man would be upheld, or, at least, would not be overthrown. 

Moreover, it should be observed that, while Professor Keith’s earlier estimate of 
the capacity of the Piltdown skull was larger than his more recent estimate (the 
figures being 1,500 cc. as against 1,397 cc.). Dr. Smith Woodward’s earlier estimate 
was smaller than his more recent one. It is 'remarkable, aud probably not without 
significance, that the errors in the earlier estimates of these two eminent scientists 
vary in consonance with their respective views regarding the period of man’s 
origin. 

How anyone can hold that only a slight error was made in the first reconstruc¬ 
tion of the Piltdown skull I do not understand, nor can I concur when Professor 
G. Elliot Smith defends, as accurate, his preliminary report dealing with the ondo- 
cranial cast. Professor 6. Elliot Smith seems to assume that the errors of the first 
reconstruction affected the right side of the braiu case only; the left, which is the 
side ho described, being regarded ns free from error. Jt seems clear, however, tliat 
a reconstruction carried oat in accordance with Professor G. Elliot Smith’s suggestions 
would so .alter Dr. Smith Woodward’s reconstruction as to produce a considerable 
change in the position of the loft parietal fragment, and incidentally a material 
change in the left side of the endocranial cast. 

All told, I feel bound to agree with Professor Keith when be argues that the 
difference between his and Dr. .Smith Woodward’s reconstruction is not trifling and 
immaterial, but great and important—important because the difference between the 
two reconstructions applies not at all to the width of the brain case, only very 
slightly to its length, but almost entirely to its height. If Dr. Smith Woodward’s 
early reconstmetiou be even approximately correct, then the Piltdown skull was 
comparatively small, and was flattened from above downward after the manner of 
the Ncaiidcribal skull, although in other respects it is most unlike any ^Neanderthal 
skull at present known. Per contra, if Professor Keith’s reconstruction bo as near 
the truth as I believe it to be, then Piltdown man was possessed of a fairly large 
skull, a skull not only wide and long, but high also ; a skull enclosing a brain 
possessed of a cerebrum of ^ooilly size, in short, a brain case comparable in many 
respects with that of modern man. 

Should Professor Keith succeed in establishing his views regarding the size aud 
general form of this skull, and should it bo finally decided, as seems likely,, that 
Piltdown man lived in early Pleistocene times, then we must perforce believe in the 
existence of man in Pliocene, if not in earlier, times. T. E. NUTT ALL. 


REVIEWS. 

Archseology. Osborn. 

Men of the Old Stone Age: Their Environment, Life, and Art. By Henry IJft 
Fairfield Osborn, LL.D., &c.. Curator Emeritus of Vertebrate Palseontology in OU 
the American Museum of Natural History. London : G. Bell aud .Sons, Ltd., 1916. 
Pp. 545. Pis. VIII, Text Figures 268. Prile 20#. net. 

If this had been a time of peace and we had appealed for an impartial judge to 
give a verdict on the various and diverse explanations which Europeans have given 
of the ancient races and cultures of their contiiient, it is more than probable that 
our choice would have fallen on the author of this work. Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
He has spent a busy lifetime in resurrecting from broken fragments the fauna of 
jmst epochs and buried continents; he is a master in the art of reconstruction of past 
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worlds of living things. It is very evident from this book thet he has taken infinite 
pnius to weigh the evidence we have all put forward—the evidence of France, of 
Italy, of Belgium, of Germany, and of England—and hia considered and roaMono<l 
vei'dict is for France—for Boule and for Breiiil, with Germany ns a had second— 
Penck and Briickner being accepted as, time-keepers. W'o do not grudge our 
colleagues of France their victory ; they deserve it; their glorious country provided 
opportunities—that was their fortune ; but they used them—that is their everlasting 
merit. Out of chaos and welter of artifacts they have organised on orderly 
sequence of ancient hnman cultures — a sequence which increasing knowledge 
leads ns to hclieve holds good for all western and central parts of Eiirope—and yet 
I cannot help thinking our judge has been over-persuaded by the clear, definite, logical 
manner in which our French colleagues have presented their case; the evidence 
produced hy Uutot and Reid Moir of a continuous sequence of human flint cultures 
from the end of the Pliocene to our modern epoch is brushed aside, which cannot 
well be done by anyone who has studied and examined their reconls. Nor do we 
thiuk that any work which is to deal fully with Mat of the Old Stone Age can 
exclude, as Dr. Osborn has, his own coutiucut. Has North America nothing to 
show of men of the Pleistocene ? 

It is the big broad lines in which the problems of ancient Enroiie arc approached 
in a hook like this which should engage the critic’s attention, not the presentment 
of minor details. There are those of us who believe, on the evidence produced, that 
Europe hns been the contiuucd abiding place for mankind at least throughout the 
whole of the Pleistocene period, for which Dr. Osborn accepts a duration of half-a> 
million of years. There are others of us who look on the opening half or more of 
tbo Pleistocene period in Europe ns sterile so far as man is concerned. That is the 
opinion Dr. Osborn favours; with Boule, ho presses the races which have left us 
the rich records of the pre-Chellean, Chelloan, and Achcnloan cultures within the 
bounds of the third interglacial period—one to which he allows a period of some 
100,000 years. Then, some 50,000 years ago, comes in the fourth great glaciation ; 
the Mousterian culture appears. Neanderthal men come on the scene. At the close 
of that period come a succession of cultures and a succession of races of the modern 
type. That is an orthodox and easily told version of our aociciit story; it has the 
merit of its straightforward simplicity. As things fall out in this world they are 
rarely straightforward, and never, so far as concerns the rise and fall of mankind, 
very simple. 

Dr. Osborn—as is tho case with all who adopt this view, now wearing thread¬ 
bare—reganls Pleistocene Europe as a stage—a stage where human races and human 
cultures appear, play their part, aud then disappear. Behind tho “flies”, of this 
European Pleistocene stage is Asia ; Asia is the huge dressing room in which all 
the “making up” is done—ancient Asia, of which we know almost nothing, and 
therefore can believe it capable of anything. In Asia the cultures are fashioned, 
and the new races of mankind are evolved to cut transitory figures on the ancient 
European stage. Why should evolution be a monopoly of Asia ? Are we not too 
apt to solve our difficulties in a childish way, and make Asia a fairy factory of 
anthropological needs ? Does the law of evolution not hold for the soil of Europe ? 
Xu every one of these ancient European cultures we see evolution at work ; from 
the dawn to the close of every cultural period we see that the fashion is always 
changing. Did those ancient races, who fashioned flints, undergo no change during 
the centuries which passed ? 

The story of Men of the Old Stone Age cannot be dissociated from the 
explanation we must give of how the world has come by its present diverse 
assemblage of races and cultures. We cannnot hope to pierce the darkness of the 
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past except we carry with us the light given by a knowledge of our modern world 
and its races, and perhaps it is just the lack of that knowledge which has kept 
Dr. Osborn from appreciating at iU worth our British evidence. For him Pithecan¬ 
thropus is exactly the evolutionary stage one would expect man to have reached in 
the first inter-glacial period of the Pleistocene; he sees no more difficulty in adding 
a few ounces to the brain than to the liver. The problems of the liver and brain 
are infinitely different, ns those who are acquainted with the elaborate structure and 
organisation of the brain well know ; to me nothing less than a biological miracle 
could turn the brain of Pithocauthropus into the brain of Neanderthal man in the 
short space of two or three hundred thousand years. Nor, to do Dr. Osborn justice, 
does be really think this was done; ho represents Pithccautbropns, Heidelberg 
man. Neanderthal man, and Piltdown man as branches which separated from the 
ancestral stock of modern races at the beginning of the Pleistocene |)eriod. For 
him humanity is a Pleistocene product. That is a bigger burden to throw on the 
short period of the Pleistocene than Dr. Osborn has fully fathomed. 

Dr. Osboni can be very adroit in the handling of delicate problems. There are 
the questions relating to the people who left us the pre-Chellean, the Chelleitn, and 
Acheulcan cultures. No definite answer is given, bat indirect statements leave us 
in no doubt that in Dr. Osborn’s opinion these cultures were fashioned by races of 
the Neanderthal typo—races bridging the gap, not a big one, between the Heidcl- 
borg type of the second inter-glacial and the true Neanderthal type which we know 
inhabit^ a great part of Europe in the final glaciation, the time of the Mousterian 
culture. Now, it is a very remarkable circumstance that all the human remains 
which have been found shut down under pre-Moustcrian deposits should invariably 
prove to bo men of the modern type. Our French colleagues have rejected all such 
finds ; they arc out of place; their very occurrence breaks a leading pahcontological 
axiom—that Pleistocene forms cannot be identical with modem forms because 
evolution has always been at work; ancient and moderm forms cannot possibly he 
identical forms. There is, for instance, the skeleton fonnd at Galley Hill. The 
Galley Hill man is of the moileru type. He may be rejected as impossible. Dr. Osborn 
has his own way of getting rid of him; the part of Qur 100-foot terrace in which he 
was fonnd is, in his opinion, only of late Pleistocene date. The date of Galley Hill 
is Solutrean, not Chellean. In the section of the Thames valley (Fig. 8) the Galley 
Hill remains are indicated as coming from the middle (dO-foot) terrace, not the 
upper (or 100-foot) one. Discoveries similar to those at Galley Hill, in the gravels 
of the Somme, Seine, and Italy are rejcctetl as unworthy of credence. So far as 
Dr. Osborn is concerned, our ancestors do not appear on the stage until the glacial 
period ii drawing to a close, some. 25,000 years ago. 

From a British point of view our author is all at sea os regards the discovery 
at Piltdown. For him the skull of Eoanthropus is that of an Englishman of the 
third interglacial period practising a pre-Chollean culture. The lower jaw is that of 
a chimpanzee. It' is when wo come to deal with the treatment of all the evidence 
relating to the discovery at Piltdown that our implicit faith in Dr. Osborn’s judgment 
breaks down. Ho clearly has not realised a number of basal principles which all 
who deal with fossil finds of man and apes must ever bear in mind. We must expect, 
if evolution bo tnie, to find forms in which ape and human characters are reproduced 
in various combinations. Suppose we had only found the forehead of Neanderthal 
mau, and known nothing of his. great brain and other human characteristics, who would 
have doubted the correctness of assigning that forehead to an anthropoid ape ? Even 
with the whole calvaria before him Dr. King was inclined to place Neanderthal man 
amongst the apes—the man we now know to have buried and reverenced his dead. 
Who would have dared associate the calvaria of Pithecanthopus with the femur, if 
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that femur had been found in the same stratum but a mile or two distant ? The 
calvaria would have l>een aswignod to an ape-like man, the femur to a modern man. 
And now \?hcii the same problem comes up at Piltdown—with the jaw showing a 
texture exactly that of the skull, the same degree of fossilisotion and of a corre¬ 
sponding size, with teeth as tinlike chimpanzee teeth as teeth can well be—we 
have an authority like Dr. Osltorn giving countenance to an error which is likely 
to bring a feeling of insecurity to those who are not qualified to form a judg¬ 
ment at first hand. He cannot blame his British colleagues if they fail to give his 
judgment that due which his great services to paleontology should naturally demand 
from them. 

On the other hand, one cannot but admire the thorough manner in which 
Dr. Os1>oni has applieil himself to the problems of Ancient Kurope, the labour he 
has taken to examine evidence at first hand and visit sites in person, and the clear¬ 
ness and precision he has stated and illustrated, the evideuec and the coiicinsions 
he has drawn from that evidence. It is a book to read and to refer to, as good a 
l)Ook on the subject of Ancient Man as has yet appeared in the English language— 
in many senses it is the best—in spite of the fact that I think he has done less 
than justice to the work and opinions of his British colleagues. 

There are minor details which one might have passed in review, but I shall 
mention only one of them. Dr. Osborn refers to the cln-ssic. deposits at Iloxno, and 
to the arctic beds there, lie definitely states that the arctic lied at Hoxiie and that 
di8covere«l in the Lea valley by Mr. Ilazzcldine Warren tire contemporary deposits—liotli 
post-Moiisterian and of the fourth period of glaciation. Now, the arctic IkmI at Hoxiic 
lies deep under tlic classic brick earth in which the first pala'oliths wore discovered 
by John Frere in the year 1797, and they are pnlscoliths of the Acheiileaii type, they 
belong to that culture and date. The Lea valley arctic bed liolouga to a much later 
date—late palaiolithic—according to its discoverer, Mr. Hazzcldiue Warren. It is quite 
true that we have much to learn rcganling the sequence and approximate dates of onr 
English Pleistocene deposits, and at the present time our geologists and archaeologists 
are modifying and extending their opinions reganling them, hut I am certain that 
if Dr. Osborn will give them the attention he has given to those in Franco ho will 
alter some of his conclusions in one of the many new editions into which his book 
will u.s.snredly pa-ss. A. KEITH. 


Linguistics. Wallis Budg’S. 

Mitcellancons Coptic Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. Edited, with 04 
English Translations, by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A. 1216 pp., with 40 Plates 01 
and 20 Illustrations in the text. British Mnsoum. 1915. 

The chief interest of this book is for students of Eastern bagiology or of the 
Coptic language. The manuscripts are of the tenth ami eleventh centuries, and 
consist of sermons preached on various occasions, some martyrdoms, and part of the 
Apocalypse of Paul. Coptic literature is chiefly religious and rather dull, and this 
Ixwk is no exception to the general rule, but in all Lives of Saints there are certain 
details which ore of interest to the anthropologist. The translation of each text is 
given in full, and, though very free in parts, is sufficiently accurate to make these 
details available. The niifortiinate size and unwieldy shape of the book make it 
difficult to handle, and this, even more than the highly specialised nature of its 
contents, is likely to discourage the general reader. But there are some interesting 
points which deserve quotation. For instance, in the encomium on Theodore the 
Anatolian, there is a carious illustration of the lielicf in the magical powers of 
pictures. T'he portraits of the two warrior-saints, Theodore and bis cousin Claudius, 
were painted on tablets in the bedroom of the queen, the mother of Claudius. 
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These appear to hare been considered a palladium against the enemy : “If a war 
“ comes to pass between the Persians and the Romans, and they begin to fight with 
“ one another, at once the holy Theodore sends out his voice in the frontier of the 
“•Romans, saying, ‘Theodore the Anatolian and Claudius have come against you to 
“ destroy yon.’ And at once the horses on which are mounted the portraits of the 
“ two, which are painted in the bedroom of the queen, they neigh and rush forth 
“ at once into the land of all the Persians, imeause of the name of the holy 
“ Theodore the Anatolian and Claudius, before they fight.” This is not the only 
instance of the picture of a Coptic saint which showed a warlike tendency. Re¬ 
ferences to the ancient religion are occasionally found, as when Bishop Macedonius 
went at Aswan to a temple in which was a sacred hawk. The connection between 
the idol in the temple and the hawk is not made clear, but the hawk is called 
Pnovie (God), and was served by a priest and his two sons. Macedonius was con¬ 
sidered to have done a meritorious deed when he killed the hawk and flung its 
head into the altar fire. The archangel Michael appears to have been endowed with 
some of the characteristics of no ancient deity. The twelfth of the month Payni is 
his great day. On this day he dips his right wing three times into the Lake of 
Fire, and all tlio souls who can seize upon it arc drawn out and delivered from 

torment. On the same day also ho enters behind the veil which screens the God¬ 

head from the sight of the dwellers in heaven ; and when he emerges the angels 
know, by the robes he wears, whether the earth will be fertile or barren in the 

coming year. It is Michael who obtains from God the waters of the Nile, the 

dew, the rain, and the growth of the fruits of the earth. The name of the great 
archangel is also a charm against ill-luck and barrenness of fields and vineyards, 
for “ the name of Michael shall be over them like strong armour.” 

M. A. MURRAY. 


Babylon. King. 

A Hittory of Sumer and Akkad. By Leonard W. King. 8to, 362 pp., 0ft 
36 plates, 69 figures. Chatto. 1916. 18s. Dfc 

This volume is an exact reprint of the first issue in 1910, with only a slight 
difference in title page, imprint, and advertisement. Of the great merits of this 
stimming up of the scattered materials of Mesopotamian history it is hardly needful 
to write. It is well known what valuable service Dr. King has rendered in 
arranging his three-volume histdry of that region, of which two volumes have now 
appeared. As an author who can deal with the whole information with first-rate 
knowledge and judgment, his work is essential both for the public and for students. 
In this reprint, however, we must regret that the publishers have not here provided 
that Dr. King should put his first volume in touch with his second. Some im- 
portaut discoveries in the last six years must modify the original issue, and to 
reprint literally is an injustice to the author. It will be useful to readers to note 
briefly the now positions which should be taken into account. 

In the present volume of 1916, page 63, the dating of the first dynasty of 
Babylon is reduced to “ about the middle of the twenty-first century b.c. ”; the date 
of 2232 B.c. given by Berossus is set aside, “it is safer to treat the date 2232 b.c. 
“ as without significance,” as “purely arbitrary.” Since that was written in 1910, 
Dr. King, in his volume ou Babylon (1915), describes the astronomical results, from 
the risings of Venns, recorded on tablets, and states that these place the first dynasty 
of Babylon in 2225 b.c., and that tliis “ coincides approximately with that deduced 
“ for the beginning of ihe historical period in Berossus.” This is not only a question 
of a detail of i80 years in an early history, it is a test case of the vaUdity of 
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Oriental history as known to writers of the Greek age. Berossiis was sneered at 
as without signi6cance and arbitrary in his dates ; moderns assumed that they 
certainly knew better than he did with all the survival of early historians before 
him. Now wo have to aeknowledge that onr arguments were worthless, when we 
come to a little certain information. This must react on the status of other com¬ 
pilers, such as Munetho. Other discoveries affect one of the most important chapters 
of the book, that on the cultural influence of Sumer in Egypt. The carved ivory 
knife-handle which was acquired by the Louvre three years ago has given a firm 
basis for the contact of a civilisation which originated in Elam, and was in touch 
with the best period of the prehistoric ago in Egypt. It shows that the east was 
far advanced before Egypt, and that the art of the slate palettes in Egypt originated 
from this Elamite school. This finally puts out of the question a purely indigenous 
development in Egypt, without foreign influence on the dynastic culture. There can 
be no question that the dynastic art was duo to a fusion of an Oriental race with 
Another question to bo reconsidered is the continuity of race in Egypt, 
on which Dr. King slates that Dr. Elliot Smith ** has demonstrated the lineal 
“ descent of tho dynastic from the pre-dynastic Egyptians." Now, from a much 
larger body of material, it has been shown (in Tarkhan II) that there was a 
continually increasing eflect of the dynastic people on the prcdynastic, that this 
culminated in tho dynastic conquest, and that tho mixed (teople gradually recovered 
tho original climatic typo subsequently. This accords with tlic artistic history shown 
by the ivory and slate carvings (Ancient Egypt, 1917, pp. 26-.'16). No one knows 
better than Dr. King how incessantly history is revised by fresh discovery, and we 
hope that his publisher will give him free scope in future reprints. W. M F, F. 


AfWca, West: Phllosopliy. Dennett. 

M)j Yoruha Alphaltet. By R. E. Dennett. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., QQ 
St. Martin's Street, London. 1916. Du 

This book is not a treatise on Yoruba phonetics, and although it proposes (in 
, the first three pages) a now method of writing Yoruba, by using double letters and 
prefixing hyphens to get 'rid of certain dotted vowels nnd consonants, it has little 
to do with Yoruba philology, and a great deal to du with Yoruba (or is it 
Mr. Dennett’s ?) philosophy. 

It is written to' direct “ tho thoughts of Yoruba teachers, students, and children 
into such channels as shall conduce to an accurate and intelligent appreciation of ' 
" the philosophy in their truly beautiful language." In other words, tho author 
proposes to uuveil, analyse, and apply to tho Yoruba language the Great Universal 
Order. Thi; great universal order comprises the eight great elemental factors: 
1, Authority ; 2, Alorality ; 3, Potentiality ; 4, Volition ; 5, Vitalization ; 6, Reci¬ 
procity ; 7. Capacity ; 8, Effoetivity. 

After a statement as to tho religious and spiritual influence ponneating the 
Yoruba people, shown by their devotion to religious performances and strivings 
for communion with Ollorun, the great owner of the heavens and the Groat 
Universal Spirit, the author suggests that as certain words in Yoruba diGTer only in 
accent and intonation a.*, e.g., emi, mi (I), mi (to breathe), emi (breath), emmi (life), 
mi (to agitate), ** it is quite conceivable that in tho minds of the early progenitors 
“ of the Yoruba race there may have prevailed the idea that all these elements 
“ were essential to the existence of a perfect being,” i.e., the first person —emi or 
«»• (I). 

He then shows that the factors of the Great Universal Order enumerated 
are built up from tho Yoruba vowel sounds, in the order of the Yoruba 
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perBonal pronouns, bj means of the Yoruba consonants, in certain natural groups. 

Consonants. 

e, f, f (»). Nature’s aspirates. 
/, m, n, Liquids. 
sA, s, or 7, Sibilants. 

ff, k, gb, or q. Gutturals. 

t, fl, w, Dentals. 

y, h, j, Exhaled aspirates. 
b, r, p. Labials. 

Become.-* the head of a new 
generation. 

These headings elaborated with seriatim in their relation to the Yoruba vocabu¬ 
lary. Thus, He (earth), omi (water), »im (to iinbilMj), olokun (the sea deity), ina 
(fire), tna A’ama Na (lightning), the verb nd (to eliasten or chastise) are said to 
show tliat “ the liquids are expressive of and closely allied to Morality.” The 
author Uion states that Genesis, the symbols found in the Yoruba sacred groves, and 
the Yoruba letters arc analogous in their conformity with the Elemental Factors and 
Groat Universal Order. The Lonl’s prayer also conforms, so does the English 
langnage. The book ends here, much to one’s disappointment, for there surely must 
be some other things which agree with the Great Universal Order. 

Mr. Dennett does not claim for the Yoruba any knowledge of this wonderful 
philosophy hidden iii the alphabet of their language. It is, in fact, a white man’s 
conception of what the black man may (or may not) think of the arrangement of 
the universe, and has no native authority. It may be relegated to the same category 
as Torrend’s relation of the Bantu noun-clnssos to the seven days of creation as 
stated in the first chapter of Genesis. But Mr. Dennett’s theory $e non i vero e ben 
trotafo, and will serve as an admirable example of what a plausible case may be 
made oat for any theory whatever by ingenuity in the way of linguistic comparisons. 

SIDNEY H. RAY. 


Thus 


1. Authority 

2. Morality - 

3. Potentiality 

4. Volition - 

5. Vitalization 

6. Reciprocity 

7. Capacity 

8. EfTectivity 


Pronouns, 
t, emi (I) 

«, or 0 , iwwo (Thou) 

0 , or Of on (He) 

o, two (Passion) I 

a, . wo (Being) ( (^e) 

0 , two (Passion) 1 . 

0 , two (Being) J ' ' 

’e, ennyin (You) 

o, owoH (They) 

ijh-e) the new I, emi 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Accbssioks to the Librart op the Rotal Anthropolooicai. 

Ikstitute. 



{Donor indicated in parentheses.) 

Burmese Textiles from the Shan and Kaehin Districts. By Laura E. Start. 
Bankfield Museum Notes. Second series, No. 7. 10| x 7^. 51 pp. 40 Illustra¬ 

tions. F. King & Sons, Ltd., Halifax. 3s. 6d. (H. Ling Roth, Esq.) 

Panjab Castes: Being a Reprint of the Chapter on the Races, Castes, and 
Tribes of the People in the Report on the Census of the Panjab published in 1883, 
by the late Sir Dentil Ibbetson, K.C.S.I. 10 X 7^. 338 pp. Suporintendenf, 
Government Printing, 1916. 6f. (Chief Secretary to Government.) 

Ritual and Belief: Studies in the History of Religion. By E. S. Hartland, 
F.S.A. 9 x 6. 345 pp. Williams and Norgate. 10*. 6d. net. (The Publishers.) 
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tool, anil when the fingers were raised they were found to have fitted naturally 
into the grooves below, evidently prepared to receive them. 

A further examination of the implement showed that the knife-like blade was 
carefully worked to an edge on either side. To prevent injury to the thumb the 
back of the tool had been beaten, thus removing the sharp edge (Fig. 5), while the 
sloping of the handle completed a design which resulted in an implement with a 
comfortable and powerful hand-grasp (Plate F, Fig. 1). e 

This cleverly contrived tool provcil a key to the correct handling of many 
others. Looking over my collection a second example, equal in merit, soon came to 
light. This was a long-handled scraper, on the right side of which finger grips bad 
been skilfully worked out (Fig. 6, and Plate F, Fig. 2). The implement is 
triangular in section, the dorsal ridge rising to a height of 22 mm. in the centre, 
thus affording a convenient grasp between thumb and fingers (Plate F, Fig. 3). The 
back is beaten to blunt the edge, and so avoid injury to the palm of the hand 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Archaeology. With Plate F. Layard 

Finder Grips: An Interpretation of Worked Hollows found on CC 
many Surface Flints. By jyina F. Layurd, F.r..S. Uu 

Among the large uumlier of flint tools gathered from the ploughed fields of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, collectors have puzzled over many eccentric forms, the purpose 
of which it is difficult to determine. Some of these, notwithstanding an apparent 
want of design, show careful secondary work, and it is the position in which tins 
work occurs ou the tools that hus defied explanation. Perhaps the most striking 
instances are those which show a series of hollows placed one beside the other fur 
the greater part of the length of the implement. These have all the appearance of 
hollow scrapers, and are worked nut in the same way, but that this is not their 
true purpose, an examination of those interesting examples proves conclusively. 

It was while handling one of those unusual forms, and vaguely wondering which 
was the working end of the tool (Fig. 5), that my hand accidentally fell into the 
(Msition shown on Plato F, Fig. 1. The thumb rested on the flattened back of the 
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{see Fig. 6), and where the fingers encircle the handle and return with their top 
joints resting on the left edge of the tool, the same careful battering of the sharp 
rim is fonud (Plato F, Fig. 2). 

Another striking example of finger grips, accompanied bj beautiful adaptation 
to the hand generally, is shown on Plato F, Fig. 4. Again the fingers fit perfectly 
into the hollow.s nickeil out for them, while the butt of the tool is shaped to follow 
the lines of the half-closed hand. By 9 ne purposeful blow a large flake has been 
removed at tlie point where the tool rests agidnst the l>all of the thumb, while a 
groove has been formed to accommodate the tip of the thuiuh (Fig. 7). 

Bpaco will not allow of the introduction of more than one other specimen of 
the same kind. This is another tool similar in general design to the last, but also 
having lost its point. The working out of the hollows is exceptionally fine, as 
the thiokues.s of the tool on the worked edge is not less than 7 mm., making 
the task of removing the flakes with perfect regularity extremely difficult. Both 
this and the laaloincutioned implement were kindly added to my collection by Pro¬ 
fessor Barnes. The first was found on the Kent plateau, and the other came from 



Fio. 7.—FI.IKT niBBLlB WITH HUJD IK POSITIOK. 


Croxley Gravel, Uickmunsworth. In this short paper I have only dealt with one of the 
many and varied methods employed by the flint-worker to insure a secure hold on his 
tool without the aid of a handle. Other devices equally skilful, and indeed requiring 
even more ingenuity, are found in other types of which I have a considerable collec¬ 
tion. An account of these I bojic to publish shortly. NINA F. LAYARD. 

DESCRIPTION.S OF PLATE AND ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE TEXT. 

Plate F. 

Flu. 1.—Flint hide-cutter with hand iu position. 

hhu. 2.—Long-handled scraper (under surface showing hollows). 

Fiu. 3.—Long-handled scraper, with fingers in the hollow and thumb in position. 
Fio. 4.—Flint dibbler from Kentish plateau, showing finger hollows. 

. iLLnSTRATIOKS IK TeXT. 

Fiu. 5.—Flint hide-cutter, showing finger hollows. 

Fis. 6.—^Long-handled flint scraper, showing finger hollows. 

Fio. 7.—Flint dibbler, .with hand in position. 
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Punjab. 

Muhammadan Betrothal Observances in the Punjab. 

Rose. 


Rose. 
By H. A. gg 


Section 3.—Betrothal as an LTsare and as a Rite. 

In the Western Punjab MiihaminiMlaiis tend to assimilate the betrothal to the 
regular fiikah, or wedding. This is especially the case in lloxiirn. In that district 
some people celebnvte the mangewa only at liotrotliul, others solemnise the itihah 
simultaneously with it, but without fixing the amnnnt of the dower. That appears to 
be fixed subsequently, and the nikah is regarded as irrevocqblo when the amount of 
dower has lieen fixeil. In Haripur tahsil, after the diia-i-kfiair, the ritual of oficr 
and acceptance is solemnised at the betrothal. In Attock tahsil. too. a MuUfih 
ofiiciates at this ceremony.* 

In the Rujnnpur tahsil of Deril GhiizT Khan the position is this: When persons 
of the same tril>e make a betrothal by cxcliangc, the nikah is not performed at the 
betrothal, bnt the mangni is performed, and the dua-i-hhair is recited in connection 
therewith. Bnt if a betrothal is mode in consideration of a cash ])aymont the nikhh 
is solemnised simultaneously with the nKingtil. The amount paid varies from 
Us. 100 to 300. But elsewhere it is rare to find betrothal regarded as a religious 
rite, though occasionally the niyat khair, or invocation of a blessing, is invoked by 
the QuzI’s reciting the dua-i-falih-kliair, as in FeroKcpur. In that district this is 
the only ceremony at a betrothal, the boy's father visiting the bride’s and receiving 
n red khes., or mutdha, after the niyat khair, while the boy does not accomjiauy his 
party. In Mandi the following times are considered inauspicious for a betrothal, and 
in fixing the date for it a Quzl is consulted :— 

(1) The first ton days of the month of MuharraUi. 

(2) The month between the Id-ul-Fitr and the Id-ul-ZuhL 

(3) The month of JamSdUus-suni. 

(4) The last day of every month. 

(5) The 3rd, 8tli, 13th, and 18th of every month. 

Auspicious days for a betrothal are :— 

(1) The 7th, 11th, 14th, 23th, and 27th of every month. 

(2) All days except the 3rd, 8tb, 13tb, and 18tL 

But this custom appears to be confined to that State, for in the adjacent district 
of Iloshiurpnr any date may be fixed for the betrothal, and at most a maulavi is 
called for the niyat khair. In Dusiiya tahsil any date of the lunar month is fixed. 
This is called pariia, and on it a party of four at least visits the bride’s house with 
presents, which vary according to the means of the parties. Among the Pathiins, 
called WilayatT and Muhammadans of Kungya generally, betrothal is styleil bale, or 
“ assent.” .4raong the Saddozai and Qizzilbush Pathans of Hosliiarpnr, for instance, 
the bale simply consists in a visit by the boy's friends to the girl’s father and 
a formal acceptance of the proposed match. The boy himself does not take part in 
any of the ceremonies before his wedding, though these are rather elaborate, hnd 
include the shlrtnl khorl (sweet-eating) and rakht-burani (cloth-cutting). At some 
date after the bale the boy’s father, occompnnied by some of his family, takes some 
sweetmeat, pieces of silk and rich cloth, unsewn and uncut, for the bride, but 
ornaments are not sent till* the eve of the wedding. This ceremony is performed 
with some little eclat. The sweetmeat, which is always a mixture of patasha, 
nuqal, and ilaichidana, is arranged in trays carried by menials, who.fonn a procession. 
Before them goes a band. The.ladies of the boy’s family follow in close carriages. 
Sometimes fireworks are also used. When this procession arrives at the girl’s house 
the boy’s mother or - some elderly relative puts a ring on the bride’s right-hand 
‘ * Set Note A at end. 
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finger and gays, “ bitmillah ” (by the iiaino of God). She then tlirows a shawl 
round her shoulders. After this she cuts the cloth with scissors, repeating " bismillah." 
Congratulations to l>oth the parties follow, and sweetmeat is distributed among the 
women inside the house os well as among the men outside. Finally, tho date of the 
wedding is decided upon and pul>licly auuotincud. 

In Kiingra tho hale is a little more formal, and it is also followctl by similar 
oljservances. The boy’s father, with some respectable elders, goes to the girl's 
house on the 11th, 17th, 27th or 29th of the month. The girl's father also 
assembles some men at his house before their arrival, aud soon after it he dis¬ 
tributes sweetmeats, such ns patashat, giving a plateful of sugar with his own 
hands to the boy’s father, and congratulations are exchanged. The giving of the 
sweetmeats shows that the girl's father has agreed to give his daughter to the hoy. 
This ceremony is called sharfl khori, aud females take no part in it. On this day, 
and sometimes on tho next day too, the boy’s father sends sweetmetits and fresh 
fruit to the girl. This sweetmeat is called mnjma raia. The fruit is distributed 
by the girl's parents among their relatives. Thereafter (till the date of betrothal) 
on each fd-ul-Fitr tho boy’s parents send some mebndi and food to the girl, and 
a he-goat or ram is also sent to her on each Id-ul-zuhS. The animal is painted with 
inehndi and a silver haiisli put round its neck. It is sacrificed by the girl’s parents. 
On each last Wednesday of the mouth of Safar, 20 silver rings and a gold ring, 
with a suit of clothes and some mchndi, are sent by the boy’s parents to the girl’s. 
Tho silver rings are meant for her friends and the gold one for the girl herself. 
On tho Shab liarat fireworks are also sent for the girl. These practices arc kept 

up till tho nikab, and there is no limit to the period intervening between the 

Itctrothul aud tho wedding. 

The date of the nikah is fixed in consultation. First of all the date of the 
rakhat bnri, or cutting of the clothes, is settled. The boy’s parents take even suits 
of silk clothes to the girl’s hou.se. These clothes are carried by servants on their 
heads. A pair of laced shoes is also taken. The first cloth for the bride is cut by 

the oldest and most respected matron of the family. The girl’s parents supply the 

Itoy’s with food for the night at the rakhat bari, and tho men of bis party depart 
after taking it. This ceremony is performed ton or elcveu days before the wedding. 

The auspicious dates for n betrothal are variously given. In the Ablx>ttulMid 
tahsil of Ilazura very few days arc unlucky, aud auspicious dates are the 1st, 2nd, 
4th, 5th, Gth, 7th, 9th, lOth, 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, lUth,' 20th, 21st, 
22nd, 24th to 2Ttb, 29th, and 30th. But one list from Kujanpiir, iu Dcra Ghazi 
Khan, omits the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 15th, 16th, 19th, 20tli, 22nd, 2oth, 26tb, 
and 30th, while iu the Leiah tahsil, of Mlunwali, only the 7th, lltb, 14th, 24th, 
25tb, nr 27th day of the moon is considered really pros{)erou8, though, excepting tho 
ten days of Asluira, nil other days of the year are admissible, whether lucky or not, 
for performing ntangna. 

Ill Ferozepur no regard is paid to the date of the 'month, but the boy’s party 
should reach the girl’s house ou a Thursday night. 

In Loharii the usages iu betrothal are typical of those iu vogue in the south¬ 
east Panjab. In that State, betrothal {sagal) is never solemni.sed ou the 3rd, 13tb, 
23rd, 8tb, 18th, or 28th of a lunar mouth. 

The bridegroom (beiidha) only accompanies his father and kinsmen to the house 
of the bride (bendhata) if specially desired to do so by the bride’s father. The 
boy’s father then presents Ks. 35 in cash and a cocoanut in a vessel, together with 
5| sere of sugar, one ser of henna, and a silk cloth, which are put in the bride’s 
lap—an observance called god bharna (literally, “ to fill the lap ”). Then the girl’s 
father gives the boy some cloth, a rupee, and a cocoanut, with clothes for himself 
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ond his mother. Next follows the shukarana, or thatik-oSering, a feast of rice, 
coarse sugar, and ghi, given to the Jjoy’s party, during which the girl’s kinswomen 
fling insnlts (sithulaii). at them. 

The betrothal ceremonies in vogne among the Mnhainmndans of the Larama 
tract in Bahawalptir are described Ijelow :— 

Betrothal is called mangnan or mangr.wn. On the date fixed for the betrothal 
the pulreta or Iwy’s fatiter's party pay a visit to the dfirfa or girl’s father, and 
this visit must be paid at night and on the Ist, 5th, 7tli, 11th, 14th, I7th, 19tb, 
21st, 25th, 27th, or 29th of the lunar month. The bridegroom accompanies the 
party, which takes a quantity of tapdsds (sugar cakes) with them, and on arriving 
at the girl’s house the dud-i-fdtiha khair or niyat-khair is observed, the ceremony 
being begun by the person who arranged the betrothal. After this the jmrties 
exchange congratulations and the bridegroom is given a htngi. The boy’s father 
usually distributes the tapdtds, while the bride’s father entertains them with milk. 
•The bridegroom’s party returns home the same night. .Subsequently a party of women 
visit the girl’s father on behalf of the bridegroom’s father, taking with them tapdxids 
and a trewar, comprising a bochhan, in which ore tietl some coins (varying from 
4 annas to Ks. 25), fruit weighing from 2J pdos* to 5 sers, a bmcelot, a sot of 
bangles and a ring (or pathi-mundri), and those oruaments ainl clothes arc put on 
the bride by the women. 

In well-to-do families a woman who makes bangles accompanies the party to the 
bride’s house and puts glass or ivory bangles on her. In other cases tho bride is 
taken next day to a shop and tho bangles are bought and put on there. After this 
tho nose of the bride is bored, and as a compensation for the pain she is given 
1^ chhataks or 1^ paos of sugar-candy.f Finally the visitors are feasted with chnhn 
(rice or bread with ghi and sugar) hy the bride’s father, but nothing that has been 
cut with a knife, such as meat, is given thom.^ This ceremony is termed nath-turd. 

Section’ 4.— Usaoe.s subsequent to Betkothal ani> i’Riou to Maiikiaoe. 

Chandrdndn. —On the first day on which the now moon is seen in the lunar 
mouth following tho betrothal tho bridegroom visits his father in-law in order to 
congratulate him on the new moon, and takes his meals in his house. This is 
termed chandrdndn hhdwan. The bridegroom drops from Ue. 1 to Hs. 10, according 
to his means, in the plate in which fooil is given him, ami his father-in-law in return 
gives him a ring. This usage is virtually confined to Bahuwalpiir, l»cing expressly 
non-existent or obsolete in almost every other part of the Punjab. 

After tho chandrdndn on both the Ids, on tho Ashura (the 10th of Muharram), 
the Shab-barat, and (he last Wednesday in Safar§ the boy's father sebds uncooked 
food (rice, ghi, sugar, &c.) to the bride. Here again nothing that has been cut 
may be sent, and this rnie is observed even on the Baqr-Id day (the festival on 
which sheep, <&c., are sacrificed). 

But in Dera Gb&zl Khan' only a rupee is sent to the bride on the first Id. No 

uncooked food is sent her on the Baknr Id, when her home is not far from the 

boy’s. 

In Mlanwali, on the first Id-nl-Kitr, after the mnngewd the boy’s father sends 

the bride a bhochhan and a silk kuria, some rice, ghi, sugar. Sic. Beside these 

• A of a mr. 

t Bouml Hlthankot, in Dera Qbftxi KhSo, the bride's nose is bored by tho boy's kinswomen, anti 
they give her the sugar-candy, the ooe who actually performs the operation giving twice ss mneh as 
the others. 

J Round Hitbankot this restriction is only imposed on the bride. 

§ In the J&mpor tahsfl ut DerA OhOsI KbAn uncooked food is sent on the 1<U, Haharram days, 
and Shab BarAt, by the boy's party, hut not on the lost Wednesday of the month of Safer. 
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articlos an*l clothes nre sent on each Id or festival after the mangewa. This is 
terracd warena or tanbkal bhcjna, to send a support or ple<lge.* 

After the betrothal various social observances take place, but however costly 
they may be, few have any religious or ritual significanoe. For example, among the 
Ja«Iuus and in the Abbottabad tahsil of Haxura uncooked food is sent to the girl on 
each id and Shah Buriit after the hotrotlial. This usage is very wide-spread, but 
the customs as to what is sent vary considerably. Thus, in Peshilwar, well-to-do 
pco()le send clothes and ornaments. 

Ill Gujrfinwala, on the Ll day after the mangni the boy’s party goes to the 
girl’s house with ornaments and clothes, which are put on the girl on that auspicious 
day. Even poor people take a suit of clothes and silver oruaincnts worth Ks. 20 
to .50, while the rich send silk clothes and orimincut-s costing as much os Rs. 500 
to 2,000. Congratulations are exchanged between the parties, and sweets distributed 
on this occa.sion. This custom is, however, not in vogue among cnltivators. It is 
confined to the higher castes living in towns.] 

KawarS kit sawanii. —lu Hoshiorpur the presents thus sent are culled Id! and 
Shab-bnriiti. In Maiufi on any festival day, such as the Id or Niuz, and at any 
niurriage in the girl’s family after his betrothal, the hoy is invited and feasted with 
rich food. This is called hataar ka tavoana. On the other hand, niiioiig rcs^iectahle 
families, the girl is supplied with clothes, etc., till her nikah. 

A similar custom exists in Lohiiru. In that .State bi4ri is a present of sweets, 
etc. (including clothes, if they can be afforded), sent to tbe girl by the boy's father 
in every festival between the hethrothal and the wedding. If no ornaments or ciotlies 
were given to the girl on the day of the mangni they arc sent with the first bidri. 
In return the girl’s parents also send a bi4ri to the boy. If the Tij festival of the 
IliiuIuB ill Luiiia hiip|>enK to fall between the betrothal and the wedding Mnliaininadans 
send xnndhari to the bride. This consists of khnjart (sweets shaped like dates), 
made of wheat Hour and course sugar fried in oil, together with a suit of clothes 
for the girl. 

In the Piiidi Gheb talisTI, on the day after the betrothal, the females, ou behalf 
of the boy’s father, visit the girl’s house, taking with them dried dates, maull thread, 
and cash for her. This is called gad. The boy also visits the girl’s house on the 
second or third day, his motber-in-law gives him a gold or silver fiiiger-riug or some 
cash. The girl’s other relations also giro him money. 

In Peshawar city, at uu uudefiiied time after the nutngewii, some of the boy’s 
kinswomen go to the bride’s house for the militi, ns it is cnllctl. They take sweet¬ 
meats with them, and the bride’s parents servo them with boiled rice and sugar, called 
ehobba. This ceremony is performed during the day, and tbe women return home 
by night. They drop from Ke. 1 to Rs. 5 into the vessel from which they are given 
the rice. At every festival day the boy’s parents also scud the girl rice and sugar, 
and ill return for this they are given a chadar or dopaffa. 

But in Snilkot the milnl is not carried out by the womenfolk at all. In that 
district some time after the betrothal and before the wedding, the fatiiers of the boy 

* Se* Xote B at end. 

t Ttis usage is subject, of course, to endless variations, not only in different localiticii, but 
also ill different castes. Thus in Feioxepur, after the MUMyads, food, clothes, and ornaments are 
sent to the bride ou tbe Id. Among BodlSs the boy's mother goes with these articles bersclf. The 
ornaments arc a ha>uli, bangles, a ffolhrii (all of silver), and clothes—a gown and a kurta. Sayyids 
send 6 utrt of rioc, a rupee, tor the price of fii, sugar, shoea. trousers, a laced kurta, and dopatta, 
bangles, snd karydn. Rajputs Mnd ^1 tbe above except the rice, and in return tbe bride's father 
semis a liuiffi, kurta, turban, ahnea, and a finger ring for the boy on the last \7ednesday. Among 
Araitis the boy's father sends two tert of rice and one of sugar. Half of this is sent by the bride's 
father in return. 
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and the girl meet together, and this is called milm. The boy’s father on this occasion 
sends the girl some ornaments ami clothes, which are put on her. In return her 
father may give the boy’s father valuable clothes and ornanicnts ns well ns a she- 
biiffnlo or a mare, but this is not generally done. 

In Hazara the milni appears to he callc«l pair gcla. Directly after the Itetrothal, 
on the return of the hoy’s party from tho girl’s honso, his kinswomen, with other 
females of the village, visit the girl’s mother, taking with them drums and singing 
songs on their way. They also take sweetened bread fried in oil. This is called 
pair gela. Tho bride’s kinswomen return tho visit in n similar way. By this it is 
intended that if a birth or death tjikcs place in either of the two families their 
womenfolk can take part in the marriage festivities or the inonrniiig rites. 

The meaning of the term pair gcla is not very clear. In Attot^k tidisil it is 
thus described ; After the coiiclnsioii of the betrothal, on an I<1 day, the lioy’s mother, 
together with thirty or forty other females, the hoy, and his surbidiis, visit the girl’s 
mother by day. She takes with her clothes, sweetmeats, and parchc<l grain, and 
presents them to tho girl’s mother, who distributes them among those present and 
dismisses her female visitors with presents of clothes, hut tho Ijoy and his sarhalut 
•stay on for four or five days. On his depiirtnre his father-in-law to-he gives him 
clothes and a ring. ^Sometimes tho sarbalti* are also given clothes. This is called 
pair gela. On the first Id the Iwy’s mother also takes mehndi, jaggery, rice, and 
clothes for the girl, and this is repented on all siibscipicnt Ids. 

Hut in the Ilaripur tahsil of this district it is said tliat on the third day, or 
some time afterwnnls, tho females of the Isiy's family pay a visit hy way of pair 
gela to tho girl’s mother, taking with them onminents, &c. On their return tlie girl’s 
parents give them clothes, &c. 

In Mlanwrili a similar usage is callcti pairii chhofna. After the Itetrotlinl tlio 
hoy goes to his fntlier-iii-lnw’s house, and after taking food there, he drops from 
Ue. 1 to Rs. into the disli in which his dinner was scrvctl. His mother-in-law to- 
be then gives Iiim a gold or silver ring in return. 

XoTES. 

A.—.'V.motig the Puthuns of Hoshiilrpur the betrothal has something of a ritual 
character. It is fixed for any lunar dale. A mnulari attends it and the niyat-i- 
khuir is observed twice, once wlien the girl’s father solemnly declares that he has 
given his daughter in marriage in the name of the Almighty, and once apiin after 
it, when cougrutulations ore cxolmngcd. The bride’s father, how'ever, gives the boy’s 
some dried dates and sugar “ by way of ehaguu" and thus the contract becomes 

irrevocable. This is followcil by the nUhani, also fixctl on a lituar date. The lioy’s 

party with their kami/ts, some presents, inchiiling olotlies and cash varying from 
Us. 11 to 21, for the bride, visit her father. Drams are beaten to luld to the fclat 
of the observance. The gifts to 1)0 made are not fixed, but tltc tiisbanl is followed 
by tho intercliunge of money and other gifts. The briile is in maya/i tor fifteen or as 
many as forty days. The wedding jtnrty starts so as to reacli the bride’s house at 
or a little after the zu/ir prayer. It fakes with it a tuipitra or bosket eoiitaiiiing 
seven things, such as a comb, scented oil, etc., besides ornaments, clothes, ami other 

gifts. These gifts are called trari or barl. The milni is oliserved in much the usual 

way. After it tho wedding goes to the house prepared for its reception, but o kamiii 
Stands in the way to exact his lag (called pahla or “ first ”) of a rupee. Then th«! 
barber brings them water to wash their hands and tho boy’s father puts Rs. 7 to 21 
in the basin. This exaction is called dud (? second}. When they begin-to eat a thiil 
or hatora is set before the Imy, and in it be puts three handfuls of rice, etc., which 
are given to the bride to eat. Thus the nikah is duly solemnised and the bride 
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tukeu away, but sho rotiinia to bcr parents on the third day. Finally a day is 
fixed for the bathartii, when the husband’s kinsmen bring her back to his home. 

The trend of custom to make betrothal a marriage or as binding as n marriage 
finds an interesting and instrnctive parallel in the old doctrine of espousals in 
English law. An espousal, properly speaking, was a promise of marriage which wa.s 
to take place at some future time, the man saying to the woman, “I will take you 
for my wife.” Espousal was either simple os made by a mere promise, or it could 
be ratified by a pledge, such os a ring. To make it good proof of consent was 
required, but the mere gift of a ring was not sufficient unless it was expressed to 
be given by way of espousal. Any person over seven was competent to espouse 
and even if under that age the csjmusal held good provided it were ratified later 
by a regular consent. Further, a third party could act in this capacity, as a father 
for his son, a mother for her daughter, an uncle for a nephew, and a tutor for his 
pupil, but such espousals by proxy had no legal ofTect unless the party affected, on 
arriving at the ago of piiberiy, signified his or her consent to the contract. This 
“ option of puberty ” thus differed somewhat from the rule in Mnhammmlan law 
inasmuch ns the contract was regarded as only made by a proxy and not by a 
guardian, and had to l)C ratified at jiulwrty. Apparently' it did not hold gofsl 
unless expressly ratified and tlic parties bad not merely the option of repudiating it.. 

When one was espoused to another a day was fixed for the wedding unless the 
es]>ousnl was conditional on some event which might uover take place, and in that 
case the espousal had uo effect. But if it did take place and in all cases of 
unconditional espousal neither party could make a fresh contract. Either party had 
a right to sue to compel the other to celebrate the manioge, and though, the 
spiritual courts as a rule would nut force marriage upon an unwilling party, they 
inflicted penance on the one which refused to carry out the contract. Cohabitation 
after cs|)ousals ma«lc the parties man and wife without any wedding. But if a 
party made a second contract of espousal and cohabited with the other party to the 
second contract the first did not hold goo^l. Espousals created spiritual kinship with 
all its attendant prohibitions on marriage within certain degrees. And “pre-sent 
espousals” operate*! us a marriage. But esixuisals might l>e dissolved by mutual 
consent or by the court, by one party’s outoring into a religious life, by foruicatioii, 
heresy, lapse of time (three years if uo day were specified), or by lotting the day 
fixed go by, by failure of a condition, by deformity or u contagious disorder, hy n 
deadly feud springing up between the parties or even by asperity of manners. The 
evils which such a law naturally fostered were tolerated for several centuries until 
the passing of Lord Ilnrdwickc’s Act in 1753 aliolishod espousals and clandestiuc 
rr.aiTiugcs.* 

B.—The tcrai iiiarcna clearly means a “pledge” or “ratification,” and it is 
translated by tanthat llrjna, which must menu “ to send a support or plerlgc." 
Elsewheie a rite called tearnS, lit. “ to marry,” is in vogue. Thus after a betrothal 
in Gujranwula, if desired by the girl’s parents, the boy’s party goes to them witli a 
kvrtS dopaffS, trousers, shoes, silver kari/ait, bangles, kangan and 101 lad4us. On 
arrival they arc treated in the same manner as at the mangtii and served with the 
same fisxl. The ornaments and the clnthes are pul ou tlic bride, a rupee or two 
and some tapashas being also given her. The laddus are distributed by the girl’s 
father among his near kin. The lagU of both parties also get their dues as at the 
betrothal. Each female, too, is given a kuftd aod dtipaffa aud each male a lungl 
and a turlNin. ' This is called xoarna. But this usage is not general as it depends 
00 the pecuniary position of the parties. 

* A. B. Cleveland, U'enaa under the Ettgluh Law, pp. 123-9 and 218. 
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This ceremony is also |>erfonne(] by some tribes iu Julhindiir after tlie tnangn}. 
The men of the boy’s party visit the girl’s father, taking witli them oriiaincnts 
{chaunh, phul, hmuli and jhanjharan) and soinctiincs clothes as well. The bride¬ 
groom does not accompany them. A cordial reception is given them by the girl’s 
party, and when they depart they are given a gold ring and some clothes for the 
boy. This is called taariia eharhana.^ This ceremony is dying oat among the 
ndiicutod classes. In luiditiou the Isiy’s parents send uncooked food such as rice, 
jaggery, mehndi, uiaiili, and sometimes a suit of clothes as well as some cash on 
eiich and every festival day. 

In Gtirdiispiir the toariia is performed fire or six months after the kurmal. 
The boy’s mother and other females go to the bride and dress her in trousers. 

II. A. ROSE. 



Seligman. 

67 


Sudan. 

A Bongro Funerary Figure Btj C. G. iScligman, M.D. 

The curved wooden figure hero illnstrate<l is now in the miisemn of the 
Gordon College, ‘Khartum. It wa.s taken from the* grave of a Bongo chief who 
WHS said to have died prior 
to the Dervish invasion of 
the Hahr el Ghaxal under 
Kheirinallah. The native.s 
professed to have forgotten 
the name of the chief, but 
ho was said to have been 
the head “sheikh” of the 
tribe. The figure, which is 
made from the w<md of the 
tree called abu serag, is 
said to have been found 
leaning against u tree on the 
Kl Ateesh road from Wau 
to Tamimras, .some twelve 
miles south of Fort Ukauda. 

Previous to the dis¬ 
covery of the figure the 
donor, whose identity is un¬ 
fortunately doubtful, came 
across some ‘freshly - made 
graves in a mixed Bongo- 
Bolando (? Bongo-Belaiida) 
village, close to Kafili. These 
graves were circular and 
surrounded by a number of 
stout {Msts driven into the 
ground, some 3 feet 6 inches 
to 4 feet being left protruding from the ground, while the central space between 
the posts bad been filled up with broken stones. The graves were similarly con¬ 
structed for both sexes, but at the eastern part of the circle .surrounding a man’s 
grave a post, roughly carved to represent a man, was erected, and on the base of 
this post were a number of horizontal notches, said to be the tally of the elephant. 


CSBVBD FCXEBABY FIOUBB IX THE MUSEDU OF OOBDOX 
OOI.I.F.GE. KHABTUM. 


* Ko such substantive as roarnS is giren in the Panjahi DietiontiTg. 
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buffalo, leopard, lion, hippopotAinus, and crocodile the deceased had slain; but it 
was not discovered whether these notches were arranged in any particular sequence 
os regards species of animals or not. One old man in this village, formerly a “ chief,” 
was having his tomb figure prepared iu anticipation of his death. The women’s 
graves had no carved figures, but a clay cooking-pot had bocu placed on the top of 
the heap of stones. It is recorded that moles were bnried in a recumhont position 
on the right side, the head resting on the right hand, the iknoes drawn up, with 
the face tenvards the east; women, on the other hand, were buried facing 
the west. 

The total heiglit of the post liere illustrated is 82 inches, the earved portion 
measuring 38 iinthos. This is about the size of the figures round a Bongo grave 
illustrated by Schweinfnrth [Arte* Africana, Plato YIIl), and exceeds that of a 
Bongo funerary effigy of a woman (about 27 inches in height), also figured by 
Schweiufurtli. The four Bari Ahnenfiguren in the Vienna Museum are also 
considerably smaller than the specimen here figured. C. 6 . SELI 6 MAN. 


Ethnography. Routledge. 

The Northern Bantu. By Scoreshg lioutUdge. OQ 

In Man, 1917, 35, your reviewer writes us follows :—“Like the Kikuyu, 00 
“ the Bagosn do not bury the dead.” Speaking from knowledge acquired by long 
and intimate residence amongst this people, I would point out tliat the people of 
Kikuyu speak of themselves as Akikuvu. 

Though the Akikuyu in must oases do not bury their dead, still, amongst them, 
burial is the meed of the wealtliy, and of the respected. Custom decrees who shall, 
wlio shall nut, be buriod. So, t<x>, it lays down correct r^renionial, and practical 
procc«lure. 

The burial of children, uiid the digging up of bones, as (pioted by your reviewer, 
is entirely opposed to all I saw and hoard in Kikuyu. The mere idea would bo 
repiignaiil. , SCORE.SBY ROUTLEDGE. 


Thomas. 

69 


Music. 

Tone and Melody. Itg .V. tV. Thoma*. 

In 1911 I recorded with the help of Fatiior Strub, of the Roman Catholic 
Mission, Agenehode, .Southern Nigeria, six Yoruba and tliree Kukiirnku songs, as 
nearly as they can lie represented hy our notation, and also the normal rise and 
fall of the tones in the spoken words. In a few cases, notably eba in the last line, 
the tones were accidentally omitted in my notes, and ns I understood no Yortiba 
at the time, some of the words and much of the translation arc uncertain. As, how¬ 
ever, tills note is intended ns a coutrihntion to the question of the relation of tone 
to melody, on which there are, so far as 1 know, no other data, 1 have not 
attempted to rqvise them. In the eighth song I am uncertain wliether the 
low tone on me is the singer's normal low tone or a specially deep one, as I 
Iiad not at the time realised that tlie intermediate tones between high and low 
were so numerous. 

From tho comparison of melody au<l tone it is clear tliat in the examples 
recoixicd there is often hardly any oonueution between them, though the last four 
notes of No. 8 show tho required tone fall, of course, much reduced ; the close of 
No. 5, and five out of seven notes in No. 2, also agree ; in No. 1 the rise and fall 
ill individual words is shown, but not the sentence melody. 

The small numbers above the vowels show the tones—j is high, 4 low. 
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YoilOBA. 


1 t 



* 3S14S 4 4 S J 4 

1 • O mit <le (o) p o so wo lo ; a raa fo 
Small hoy eases himself behind house; they say hide it 



3 1 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 

2. One (i)mauue (u)bo roko. 
A’b one hills anyone to iroko. 



It ts ttj s 

4. 11(e) olo ie k(i) » lo. 

House is ready, let us go. 



I4J 14 i 134 31 443 

8 . Oino’lia nilo me o. agene, ii o g’(e) uko /o me o 

Master dancer my, agene, who sends messenger to me 



1 4 

yu /o 

will show 


4 4 1 

ebg ’pe 

how they play. 


1 4 
oye. 
play. 

N. W. THOMAS. 
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REVIEWS. 


Ethnography. Cochrane. 

The. Shan*. By W. W. Coclirane. Vol. I. Rangoon : Superintondcnt, Tft 
Government Printing, Burma, 1915. Pp. x.\ + 228. ■ ^ 

This is the first of two volumes, ami it deals with the Shans mainly from the 


)>oints of view of their history, language, and religion, leaving other matters to be 
discussed in the volume that is to follow. The work was written at the instance 
of the Lieutouant-Govornor of Burma, and forms part of a series of books on the 
various race.s of the Indian Empire. The author is an American missionary, who has 
lived and worked for many years among the people he describes, and is thoroughly 
familiar with their customs, language, and literature. 

The Shans of the Burmese Shan States are a branch of the great Tai family, 
and for tliat reason the author has deeuie«l it necessary—ns no doubt it was—to sat' 
a good deal abont the Tai family ms a whole, particularly as regards ite origin and 
antecedents. He has endeavoured, with some success, to tmravcl the somewhat 
tangled skein of Tai history; ami if there is much that inevitably remains doubtful 
and obscure, at any nite he has made it plain that the earliest traceable habitat of 
that people was in Southern and Central China, from whence they spread in various 
migrations into different portions of the Indo-Chinese jjeninsulo. It would seem that 
in Soutliern Chinn a very considerable part of the whole population to this day is 
either Tai or a mixture of Tai and Chinese. Tho two races have apparently become 
blended, and much tliat passes for purely Chinese is really Tai, or, at least, 
mongrt 1. 

Of course, it is no easy task to apportion how much of the elements in blends 
of this sort is due to each set of ancestors. Anthropologically, the Chinese and the 
Tai are not very far apart. Linguistically, the two have much in common, and one 
cannot say offhand whether this is duo to Iwrrowing (either mutual or unilateral), 
or whether tho two linguistic stocks descend from a common source. The prevail¬ 
ing view is that both factors have been at work, and that appears also to be 
Mr. Cochrane’s opinion. But it must bo confessed that his chapter on language is, 
on the whole, the least satisfactory part of the book. He compares lists of words 
in Shan, Karen, Palunng, and Burmese, and arrives at a similar conclusion ns regards 
the ultimate relationship of all these very different languages and the families which 
they severally represent. His method, however, is neither scientific nor convincing. 
Tho mere comparison of individual words in different languages is incapable of leatling 
to any positive results, and in the case of languages that arc practically monosyllabic, 
its dangers are manifestly greater than they would otherwise be. 

For example, it is by no means “certain " that the words for “head” (Ao, 
Ai/iff, and u-k'avmg) are “the same word right through." They may, or they may 
not, bo the same, and the business of the scientific student of language is to show 
either that they must or that they canuot be. That can only be done, alternatively, 
by establishing the phonetic laws which underlie such alleged corrcs|)ondence8, or by 
disproving the existence of such lews. If in a considerable number of cases a Shan 
h- corresponds with a Burmese k'- and a Karen hi-, there may be a basis for the 
formulation of such a law, provided always that some atlcquate account is given of 
apparent exceptions. But no attempt has been made to do anything of tho kind. 
A comparison between Shan end the other Tai languages would have been a more 
satisfactory, if less ambitious, undertaking, and would have fitted better into the scope 
of the work. Wo are a long way yet from these wider syntheses. 

Incidentally I would point out that as Palaung has elsewhere been shown to 
go with the Mon-Khmer family, whose morphological system is quite distinctive and 
totally different from the Tai and Burmese, any superficial similarity in Palaung is 
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probably' duo to Shan loanwords and to the general influence of tbo mainly Shan 
enviroament in which the Palaungs live. 

The chapters on religion (including myths and superstitions) are extremely 
interesting and written in a very sympathetic spirit. Mr. Cochrane deals iiioro with 
the actual than the theoretical religion of the Shans, and while his account is 
critical it is also appreciative and fair. To the moot question whether the Shans 
formerly followed a Mahayunist type of Buddhism, he (contributes no very new or 
decisive data. A priori it is probable that they did, bitt definite evidence is lacking. 
So far as the conclusion depends on the existence in Burmese of Sanskrit tecliuitud 
terms of Buddhism supposed to have been introduced from Chinese by the inter¬ 
mediary of Shan missionaries, it rests on a very shaky foundation. For these words 
do not show the influeucc of Cbineso phonetics, and it is merely licgging the (|uestion 
to assert that they must have come by way of China rather than by a more direct 
route. As for the noii-.4rynn words of the same category, who shall say at present 
whether they are really Chinese loanwords or part of the original common stock, 
if there was one ? In this connection I would also enter a caveat against the use 
of the term ‘‘ Northern,” for Mahayanist, Buddhism. It is apt to mislead by 
implication. In India various Buddhist sects existed concurrently in iiiaiiy different 
parts of tbo country, and in Indo-China the Caiubojaus of the fur South were 
fonnerly Mahayanists. 

Mr. Cochrane has a lively sense of homour to which ho sometimes gives rather 
a free rein, but at any rate it saves him from the danger of being dull, and if his 
occasional quips and colloquialisms shock the sedate student (as perchance they may), 
the general reader will probably lie rather glad of a little comic relief thrown into 
the midst of a serious dissertation. 

-A few particular points, uot always the author's own, but at any rate cited by 
him as more or less authoritative, seem to call for individual criticism :—Page xvi 
(note) : The suggested connection of Tai ” with the Cantonese word tai seems to 
overlook the fact that the former is literally spelt dai. Page 12 (note) : CamlK>ja 
and Champa (not “ Chamba ” ns there) are uot identical, and neither has anything 
to do with “ Shan.” Page 42 (note) : The Nicobnrese are not Negritos, and all their 
dialects (not (hat of Car only) are related to Mon-Khmer. Page 45 : The derivation 
of ** Khmer ” from a Shan expression is most unlikely, seeing that it is the name 
which the Cambojan people have applied to themselves from very early times. 
Ibid, and page 109 : They should therefore be so styled, and not called “Mons of 
Cambodia,” for there were never any Mons in that country, except possibly a few 
imtuigrants from Lower Burma or Siam. (I notice that the author calls oven the 
Palaungs “ Mons,” just as he calls any Tai race ” Shans,” but I venture to think 
that such loose exteosiou of ethnical names is to be deprecated ; we should not call 
the Italians “ French ” for example.) Pago 99 : “ Mon-Aryan ” is a misprint (in 
Forbes’s work) for “ Non-Aryan,” and might well have been corrected. Page 100: 
There is really no particular point in saying that Shun has “no proper {Missive voice”; 
obviously noue of the uninflocted, nou-agglutinative languages can have voice (or for 
the matter of that mood, tense, number, or person) in their verbs in the way that 
(say) Latin or Greek has, but that is only a formal matter, for they are quite 
(Mtpable of expressing a passive sense, e.g., Mr. Cochrane himself says that for 
“ I have been beaten ” .Shan would say “ I suffered beating.” His comment, that 
“ there is nothing passive in that, except perhaps passive resistance,” is amazing. 
What, after all, does “passive” mean except, in literal terms, “suffering,” just 
as “active” means “doing”? Can anyone conceive a more essentially perfect 
expression of the passive than this Shan formula? Page 104, Like other Indo- 

Chinese alphabets the Siamese alphabet is of the Southern ‘Indian type (though 
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deliberately modified from it; the distinction Mr. Cochrane here and elsewhere seems 
to make between “Sanskrit” and “Pali” alphnhels is based on a misconception, 
for both Inngnages have been written in Indian alphabets of various types (and both 
often in the same type), the true, but merely negative, distinction Iwtween them 
being that Pali. has no use for some few letters , which Sanskrit requires. The 
early history of the Shan alphabet can only be ascertained (if at all) by detailed 
pulaaographical comparisons for which the materials do not appear to bo available 
at present, at any rate in Europe. It would, however, be intcrestiug to know how 
the MS. referred to on page 108 as “earlier than a.d. 1300” is proved to be.an 
original, for the date strikes one a.s extremely early for a palm-leaf MS. in Indo- 
Cbina, where climatic conditions are by no means favourable to the preservation of 
that material. Pages 105-6 : The references to and quotations from various (and 
mostly rather obsolete) authorities on Khmer antiquities nud their supposed dates 
seem somewhat uncalled for. These writers contradict one another, and the dates 
they give are mutually inconsistent and quite hypothetical. Why are not the more 
recent and reliable French authorities cited, if the subject (which is really not very 
relevant) was to be introtluced at all ? Page 136 (note) : There are some curions 
misprints here, vout for voCf, ovora for oina, and Calvafiisiti for Calvinism. 
Page 178 (note) : A* to the position of married women in Shan religious literature, 
it is to be borne in mind that that literature was borrowed wholesale from India, 
where there was a strictly patriarchal system, in which the position of women was 
necessarily a subordinate one. It is, however, notorious that the actual status of 
Burmese women is one of much greater independence, though the Burmese religions 
literature also came from India;-and what we should like to know is not so much 
what the position of women is in the Shau books, bnt what it is in real life. 
Perhaps Volume II will tell us that, and many other things as well. 

C. O. BLAGDEN, 


Anthropology. Jones. 

Arboreal Man. By F. Wood Jones. London: Edward Arnold. 1916. 

Price Hi. 6d. ' * 

In using this review the reader is asked to bear iu mind that the reviewer is, 
and has long been, as convinced of the pronograde ancestry of Man ns Professor 
Wooil Jones is of bis arboreal descent. This admission at the outset will probably 


prevent misunderstanding. 

In the first place, we are greatly indebted to Professor Woo<l Jones for the 
masterly way in which he has crystallised the arguments for his point of view, and 
has focussed attention on a subject of which many of us have thought only loosely. 


if at all. 

On reading his book, however, I have been impressed more and more with the 
opinion that it is the address of a clever counsel for the prosecution, and not the 
summing up of a just judge. I find no weighing of evidence in. favomr of a prono¬ 
grade ancestry, and if I had not had the opportunity of dissecting many of the 
animals which he has examined, I should have closed the book, in all probability, 
with the firm conviction that the case was proved and the defendant condemned. 

It remains, in all fairness, to hear the counsel for the defence before the verdict 
is reached, and this defence, I think, woidd need as much space as that part of the 
present work which deals with the arboreal ancestry of Man, since much, of the book 
consists of very interesting, though, for the point at issue, irrelevant details. 

I cannot, of course, attempt, in the space at a reviewer's disposal, to set out 
all the arguments for the other side, but I should like to show that there are points, 
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of which I will not suggest Professor Wood Jones is ignorant, but which, like a 
good pleader, he has left for someone else to use. 

Let us take a point from die skeleton of the fore limb. In the prouogradc 
mammals the radius becomes the important bone of the forearm ; its bead widens 

and stretches across the greater part of the lower articular end of the humerus, so 

that the trochlear surface for the ulna is quite inconsiderable. In orlhogradc and 
brachiating mammals, however, tlie radial head is disc>siia{>cd, and only articulates 
Vith the capitellum of the humerus ; but when wo look at the developing bones of 
Man we find that the epiphysis for the capitellum still stretches across and forms 
quite half of the trochlear surface for the ulna. Is not this a persistence in the 
young condition of a pronogrndc stage in which the radial surface of the humerus 
was much larger and more important than it is in the orthograrle or brachiating 
adult ? 

Then in the joints there is a vestigial fold in Man’s shoulder, known as tire 
middle glenohumeral ligament. This corrc.sponds exactly in position witli a .strong 
ligament of groat use in pronograde mammals for supporting the weight of the body 

by limiting extension of the shoulder joint. It is of no use in Man, but its remnants 

are there. 

In the muscles Professor Wood Joues has ignored all but one special group, the 
pronators and supinators of tho forearm and the sermtus magnns innscic, hut he has 
not recognised that this latter muscle is a special odaptution to the prunograde 
position, acting on each side as the chains of a suspension bridge, which sling tho 
front part of the trunk on to the pillars of the scapulse as soon ns tho support of 
the coracoid bone is removed. This muscle is very small in amphibians and reptiles 
but extends its attachments from the nec.k to tho hinder ribs in pronograde mammals. 
It is partly disappearing in Man, it is true, since its use as a sling is no longer 
noeded, but its neck part still persists us a separate muscle—the levator angnli 
scapulse. 

In the diagram which is given of the serratiis inagiius of the horse on p. 135, 
tho neck portioti of the muscle is omitted, yet no one who' has dissecte<l a horse or 
any other pronogradc mammal could deny that it is there. 

Again, the three condylar heads of the flexor profundus mas.s of the forearm 
constantly reappear as atavistic variations in Man, and are only to be found in their 
full development in such generalised pronograde types as Erinaceus mid Gymuura 
among the Insectivora. 

These are only a few instances of many which, in my opinion, can alone be 
explained by regarding Man as coutinually barking back to a pronogradc condition, 
and DO fair discussion of Mnu's ancestry can nlTord to pass over in silence the 
atavistic variations which are so constantly reminding us that his ancestors once 
used their fore limbs for support rather than for prehension. 1 think that Professor 
Wood Jones’s position is diagrammatically put before us on page 56 of bis liook, 
where he compares the skeleton of the fore with that of the hind limb. To a lay 
reader nothing could be plainer tbau the similarity between the two limbs as they 
are drawn ; but if the patella, with its big extensor muscles, had been contrasted 
with the olecranon and its extensor muscles, even the lay reailer would have 
seen that the similarity between the two limbs was far from complete. Professor 
Wood Jones solves the difflculty by omitting the patella altogether from his diagram. 

I do not hint that Professor Wood Jones is ignorant of these facts, and mauy 
others like them, or that he could not meet and explain them if he would. I only 
want, iu jnstice to my sido of the argument, to point out that he has not doue so, 
and that he has thereby given the lay reader, for whom, I think, this book is 
primarily intended, an idea that his contention is almost self-evident. 
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1 should like to see him, or someone nritb equal powers of exposition, take up 
the case for the defence, and then sum up without bias. When that is done the 
lay reader might play the part of the jury, and I for one would he well content to 
await his verdict. F. G. PARSONS. 

Arohseologry. Hubbard. 

Neolithic f Dew-ponds and Cattle-ways. By Arthur John Hubbard, M.D., Trt 
and George Hubbard, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Third Edition. Pp. xxi + 119. 

Figs. 29. Loudon : Longmans, Green <& Co. 1916. 

The breezy style of this l>ook, reminiscent of the Down air, has assured its 
popularity, and it is no n'ondcr that a third edition ha.H lieen called for. The authors 
know their country well, and no detail, however small and unimportant it may appear 
to the uninitiated, escapes their notice. Every trackway and (mnd is noted and the 
meaning of each oxplaine<l with a fullness and certainty which arouses suspicion in 
the sceptic. Why everything on the Downs should be relegated to Neolithic days 
is not quite clear, except that it sounds distant aud romantic; it suggests that these 
wild regions have remainetl unvisited by man or beast during the period that has 
elap.sod between the close of the Stone Age and the arrival of the authors. 

They consider that the period described may be divided into two—the Hill 
period aud the Plain period, though no detinite evidence is adduced in support of 
this classification. Contrary to nearly all the evidence resulting from recent excava¬ 
tions, the Hill-top camps are assigned to the first period, and the niiihon are 
uncertain as to nothing but the relative ages of the tumuli and barrows. The 
distinctiou between these two forms of mounds is not given, which is a serious 
omission, as the ordinary luchreologist has been wont to look upon these terms as 
synonymous. Perhap.s the authors mcati long liarrows and round barrow's, in which 
case the contents of those explored might have hei]>cd them not a little, and shown 
them that most, at least, of the latter are post-neolithic in date. The attempt to 
show that the remains of terrace-cultivation, known as “ shephenis' steps,'’ were 
designed originally ns defences against wolves is iugenious if not altogether 
convincing. 

Though the interpretation of the phenomena noted cannot bo seriously accepted, 
the authors may safely be congratulated on their powers of observation and dcsc.rip- 
tion. The book is eminently interesting and attractive, while the illustrations and 
the general '‘get-up” of the volume do credit to authors and publishers alike. 

HAROLD PE.4KE. 

Museums. , Leite de Vasoonoellos. 

De CampoUde a Melrose.- Pelo 1>" J. Leite de Vasconcellos. Lisbon. 1915. TQ 

This little work is an interesting account by Dr. Leite de Vasconcellos, f U 
the distinguished Portuguese ethnologist and scholar, of the results of an expedition 
through Great Britain and France, in the course of which he visited the priueipal 
museums of these countries and other institutions- affecting his studies. The British 
Museum is especially dealt with at considerable length, and with intelligent appre¬ 
ciation. The museums of Oxford (especially the Pitl-Rivors] and of Edinburgh also 
attracted the attention of this very competent anthropologist. On his voyage south¬ 
wards he did not delay long over the Paris collections, which he had noticed in 
a previous work, but gives a valuable appreciation of the Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Poitiers. 

Such studies by friendly observers from abroad are of great value as showing 
how our national collections, which do not always receive sufficient recognition 
from our own authorities, are regarded by competent foreign observers. 

M. L0N6W0RTH DAMES. 

Eybb axd Spottiswoodk, Ltd., His Majesty's Printers, Ksst Harding Street, London, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Arohseology. With Plate G. Balfour. 

Some Types oT Native Hoes, Na^a Hills. By H. Balfour^ M.A. 

There are very many points of interest in tlie processes and observances / 
connected with agriculture among the native tribes of the Naga Hills, Assam, and 
among the implements used there are several which are noteworthy. In the present 
note 1 wish to call attention to certain varieties of the native agricultural hoes 
which offer features of special interest, and which deserve to be placed on record 
on account of the primitive characters exhibited by them, and also Ijccause a series 
of developmental stages can clearly be made out. Further, by reason of the 
increasing facilities afforded for importing more advanced types, the more primitive 
forms are tending to disappear. For the specimens which I am about to describe, 
and for information regarding them, I am greatly indebted to Mr. J. II. Hutton, 
I.C.S., from whose generosity the Pitt Rivers Museum has very considerably 
Ivenefited. 

Among the Serna, a very primitive tribe of Naga, the Lhota, and also some of 
the Eastern Naga, a very simple and rudimentary form of hoe, called akvtoa by 
the Serna, is still in use for eradicating weeds from crops. It consists (Pigs. 1 and 2) 
merely of a narrow, flat strip or band of bamlmo, about 18 inches to 22 inches long 
and about | inch wide. This strip is divided roughly into third.o; the central third 
is shaved down to form a sharp, flexible blade ; the terminal thirds arc left somewhat 
tliicker and form together the handle. The demarcation between the thicker and 
thinner portions is abrupt, as may be seen in the “dorsal” view (Fig. 2). To form 
the hoe, the two ends are brought together and crossed, and are then Imiind together* 
with a cane strip at the point where they cross one'another. This causes the 
flexible central part, or blade, to assume a strongly curved form. The hoe, thus 
formed, has somewhat the appearance of a necktie. The crossed ends form a 
convenient grip and the pitch of the blade (see side view. Fig. la)- would appeur to 
l>e very practical. Such a form of light, scratching hoe, efficient though it is for 
the purpose to which it is devoted, is made very quickly and easily with a few ents 
of the dao, and costs nothing. It has its drawbacks, however, since it is necessary 
to keep the newly-made ones for a year or so before they are fit for use, as they 
must be allowed to harden. Even when this precaution has been ol>served, and after 
they have been further hardened by smoking, these hoes wear out very rapidly, and 
are often used up at the rate of seven or eight a day per person. Hence it is 
natural that the primitive bamboo akuwa is being supplanted by iroq-bladed hoes, 
and is showing signs of obsolescence. 

Many Serna villages are without means of working iron, and Import their spear¬ 
heads, <fao-blade8, etc., though where they have taken to iron-working they prove to 
be clever smiths. Men of the Lhota tribe have stated deiiiiitcly that the l>amboo hoes 
are the prototype of the iron hoes of similar form (I particularly asked Mr. Hatton 
to ascertain whether this is so), the examples made of iron having come into vogue 
comparatively recently, within living memory, with the result that the bamboo 
examples, though formerly commonly in use, have almost disappeared from the 
Lhota eountry. 

There is evidence that, even though more or less developed iron-bladed hoes 
have been introduced from more advanced districts, there has also oceurred in¬ 
digenously a direct development from the bamboo akuwa. A very significant type of 
iron weeding-hoe is found in use among the Ao Naga, who call it allu-lum (i.e^ 
“ field-scraper ”). Though entirely of iron (Figs. 3 and 3a), it is an exact replica 
of the bamboo “ necktie ’’-shaped hoe. It is made from a single piece of flat iron, 
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the central third wider than the ends and forming the blade, which is strongly arched 
by the bending of the iron until the two narrow, straight ends cross one another, 
exactly aa in the ImmlKK) form. I am not sure as yet whether the allu-lum is 
actually used in this form un-hafted, or whether it is invariably fitted to a haft. 
The examples scut to me are not Iwtind at the point of junction of the crossed 
tangs (as in the akuiea\ and this would l)e necessary to render them serviceable for 
use. The S|>ccimen8 arc, however, nnused, and have not been quite completed for 
nse. In any case, the shape with the crossing tangs as turne<I out by the smith, 
even though it may have, as it were, but nn “ embryological’’ significance, points 

unmistakably to a direct derivation from the bamboo hoc, of which it is a more 

copy in iron. The deeper blade prolong.s the useful life of the implement. 

Such forms of two-tanged hoe blades of iron arc usually seen fitted to wooden 
handles, and a very interesting transitional form of hafted hoe is seen in Figs. 4 
and 4a. This was procured from the Konyak Nags, of Chinglong village, but the 
type is also to l>o seen among the Ao and some of the Lhota who live near the 
plains and are more in touch with higher cultures. The blade with its two taiigs 
is almost identical with the ailu-lum of the Ao (Fig. 3). It is less strongly archetl, 
as the tangs, though converging, are not broitght together, but are fitted to a haft 
of peculiar form. This haft (Fig. 4) consists of two straight aitd slightly flattened 
bamboo rotis, each of which is cut in the form of a hook at the distal end. The 
tangs of the blade lie along the under side of tlio rods, their extremities being 
clipped tbrongh holes in tl>e latter, to which they are further secured by collars of 
plaited cane. The hooked ends of tlie rods help to keep the blade in place and to 

prevent any tendenoy to shift when drawn through the ground. A specially • 

interesting feature of the haft is seen in tlic crossing of the two rods which compose 
it, a feature which is so markedly reminiscent of the bamboo prototype of “ necktie ” 
form. At the point of junction a wooden rivet, the ends of which are burred or 
“ ranshrooracd ’’ by Iminincriug, unites the rods firmly together. The resultant baft 
is awkward in appearance, ami would hardly have been purposely so designed ;• its 
shape is clearly due to “ hereditary tendencies,” and is derived directly from the 
c.onveniently cros.sed tangs of the simple bamboo hoe. 

Another type of weeding-hoc, showing a marked improvement upon the lost, 
though still betraying its derivation from the rtkuica type, is shown in Figs. 5 
and 5a. It was obtained from tlio Ao Naga. The two-tange«l blailc is one of the 
nllv-lufu (Fig. 3). The haft is iinprovetl from that of the Konyak example (Fig. 4), 
and is far more convenient. The X has become a Y, and tlie single stem forms a 
very serviceable grip. The distal end is cut to form two diverging prongs, to which 
the tangs of the iron blade are fastened. The latter lie along the niuicr side of the 
prongs of the forked haft, and are held in place by means of a neatly-executed 
“ whipping ” of narrow cane-strip. At the extremity of each prong a reinforcing 
binding overlies the whipping, and is very cleverly and ornamentally finished off. 
The edge of tlie blade of this specimen is considerably worn at the centre as a 
result of nse. 

The four types to which I Lave referred appear very clearly to represent four 
successive evolutionary stages in hoe development. First, there is the “ necktie ” 
hoe, made by crossing the ends of a bainboo splint. Second, on identical form made 
of iron, which the natives assert is a derivative from the first. Third, the two- 
tanged blade hafted to two wooden rods, forming prolongations of the tangs, whose 
ends are crossed and so retain the “ necktie ” shape of the prototype. Fourth, the 
same type of blade hafted to a Y-sbaped handle cut from'a single piece, in which 
a single grip I'eplacos the awkward X-sbaped handle, the result being an eminently 
serviceable tool. 
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Other types of iron-bladed hoes are found among the Naga tribes, vrhich appear 
to liave developed along different lines. They mostly suggest a derivation from stone 
colts halted adze-wise in various typical neolithic fashions. Some small hoes 
obtained among the Naga of Ledo were sent to me by Mr. S. E. Peal, in which 
the iron blades are flat, and forged with very broad tangs and shoulders. These are 
hafted by bending a cane rod round the tang so as to grip the latter, the ends of 
the rod being bound together with a sliding collar of canework, a mode of hafting 
well known in Australia and in North America. This type of iron blade may be 
derived fron» tlie tanged-and-shouldered type of stone adze (or ? hoe) which is 
specially characteristic of the Indo-Chinese area, and which is very abundant in 
Burma, the Shan States, Cambodia, Annnm, and the Malay States. This type, in 
a somewhat undeveloped form, is very common in the Naga Hills. 

Other hoe-bladcs of iron, simply tapering upwards from the edge, and reminding 
one of almond-shaped neo¬ 
lithic celts, are hafted 
among the Lhota, Serna, 
and othei'S by binding on 
to the front of the shorter 
limb of an angular handle 
cut from the junction of 
two branches, after the 
fashion of many stonc- 
bladed adzes from New 
Guinea, the Solomon Is¬ 
lands, and elsewhere. 

Others, again, are 
driven into boles near the 
ends of club-like handles, 
a very common neolithic 
mode of hafting in many 
parts of the world. Among 
the examples of this type 
of hafting some are seen in 
the Naga Hills in which the 
iron hoe-blade has a well- 
defined single. tang (Figs. 

6, 6a, and 7, 7a). The 
two examples figured seem 
to show a relationship 
with, or the influence of, the bowed blades (e.y.. Figs. 3, 4, and 5) described above, 
and thus may be indirectly linked with the bamboo akwwa, inasmuch as the blades 
are more or less strongly curved, the concave surface being towards the handle. The 
specimen shown in Figs. 6 and 6a was procured from the Serna, who had imported 
the blade from the Yachumi country. It is called tachumi by tlie Serna, and is 
used for clearing stubble from old fields. The blade of the hoe shown in Figs. 7 and 
7a was procure*! by the Serna from the neighbouring Yiugurr; it is called da-fuchi. 
A similar form comes from the Chang tribe. 

I give for purposes of reference a rough sketch-map showing the positions of 
the various Naga tribes referred to. The map is based upon one kindly sent to me 
by Mr. Hutton. HENRY BALFOUR. 
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Africa, North. , Murray. 

Marriage Oeremonlal of the Barabra. By G. JV. Murray. yP 

The following is an account of the marriage customs of the present in- • U 
habitants of Sbellal. When a young Nubian wishes to marry a certain girl, he tells 
his father, who despatches an embassy, as it were, to inform the girl’s father of the 
proposed match. If tlie match is convenient to both parties, the families meet 
separately to disouss the details of hoa' the match is to bo carried out. A night is 
iixed, when the marriage contract is drawn out before the gadi. Of the sum for 
which the bridegroom makes himself liable, half is paid on the spot to the bride’s 
father. The other half is to bo paid to the bride in the event of her being divorced 
by the groom, though if she leaves him of her own accord nothing is paid. Unlike 
the custom of the fcllahin, the bride does not have to provide the household furniture, 
or even her own jewellery, but instead of this her father provides the house for the 
newly-wedded couple. The bridegroom bos to find not only bis own marriage 
garment, which should be of silk if possible, and as expensive as his means allow, 
but also the bride’s trousseau and, as mentioned above, her jewellery.* 

After the contract has been signed, a feast is given at the bridegroom’s house, 
to which all the village is invited except the bride’s family. A calf, an arded of 
dura, and half au ardei of wheat is sent to them for their delectation; on this 
night the bride makes her toilet and stains her person with henna. On the morning 
after the feast a collection is taken up among the guests for the bridegroom’s 
benefit, each contributing according to his means. The bridegroom’s father makes a 
note of the amount given by each, so that on the occasion of the contributor’s 
marriage (or, if he is an old man, bis son’s) it may be given back to him. The 
manner of giving the money is as follows: The bridegroom lies on his back, while 
the contributions arc placed on his forehead. After this the bridegroom performs 
his ablations and dresses himself in. his marriage suit. He fastens a handkerchief 
over his mouth, securing it on the top of his head as if he bad the toothache. 
This to ensure his silence on his jonraey to the bride’s house, even if it lasts all 
day. He curries a sword in his right hand, resting on bis shoulder, and a knife 
bound on his left arm within his sleeve, and a kurbash and the sheath of the sword 
in bis left hand. A handkerchief is inserted in the sheath. He proceeds thus to 
the bride’s house, arriving at sunset, when all partake of dinner, the above men¬ 
tioned calf being killed and eaten. (It does not matter where the calf is killed.) 
They eat a second meal about 9 p.m., and remain talking till midnight. 

The bridegroom has to rise and salute with his sword all comers, even the 
smallest child, and may not sit down again till the visitor has given him leave. At 
midnight the bridegroom visits the special house which has l>een built for the bridal 
pair in the courtyard of the bride’s father’s house. The bride is brought there for 
his inspection, and taken away again by her mother after about five miuutes. All 
tlie guests eater, and a third meal is eaten inside the house. Then they go to sleep 
in the house, which is now the bridegroom’s. On the second night three married 
women bring the girl to the groom, and they do not release her till he has given 
them a shilling or two for her. For three days from the first night the bridegroom 
does not stir from the room, except to eiise himself. After three days he kills a 
sheep, and takes its head and haunch to his father. The rest goes to furnish another 
feast for the relations. After forty days the bridal couch is removed ; until then it 
is not touched, nor is any dust that falls upon it removed. 

After forty days the handkerchief is removed from the sheath ; until then the 

* A commoo present from the bridegroom to the bride is 100 small articles, each worth about 
one piastre. 
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sword and the whip hnvo been placed between the mattress and the mats (bursh) 
on which it lies. 

During the period from the first marriage fejist to the next new moon thereafter, 
neither groom nor bride may put their legs into the Nile. All ablution is performed 
in the house. 

Marriages should not take place in the month Mnhiirnim. Showwal is the best 
month. There must be no moudiug of clothes or fantasia while the “Scorpion” 
(^Ursa Major) is above the horizon. 

Child marriage is common ; long betrothals are not customary. 

G. W. MURRAY. 


Mytliologry. Burton. 

The Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand elands. By F. Jt. 

Barton. 

The extremely interesting paper contributed by Dr. Malinowski under the a^ve 
title in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLVI, p. 353, 
demonstrates very clearly that the natives of the Trobriand Archipelago do not 
directly attribute the condition of pregnancy to sexual connexion, and the writer gives 
good grounds for thinking (p. 414) that the same ignorance prevails in some measure 
among the Western Papiio-Melancsian tribes. It was while reading Dr. Malinowski’s 
paper that I recalled a letter written to me some ten years ago, when I was 
administering the Government of the Territory of Papua. At that time Mr. R. L. 
Bellamy was the Government officer in charge of Kiriwino, the largest island in the 
Trobriand group, and I frequently corresponded with him on questions respecting 
native art and customs in Kiriwina. His letters I have kept, and on referring to 
them I find that in 1906 ho had actually gathered the elements of the same mfor- 
mation which Dr. Malinowski has set forth with so much valuable ampliBcation in 
Part VII of the paper under notice. The following is a quotation from Mr. Bellamy s 

letter of June 1st, 1906:— , , i i j 

“PnriUri, chief of Mulosaida, gave me quite a generous laugh the otlier day. 

Wo were discussing the arrival of the first people on Kiriwimu Puriuri says he 
has seen 100 taitu* seasons, which statement allows room for a judicious complmicnt 
on his still youthful appearance. First of all he said there was just bush—no man. 
A lizard started scratching and out sprang a pig. The pig took up the scratehing 
and rooting and out came five girls. And soon afterwards these girls had children. 
As we had not yet spoken of men, I put the question to him as to why aud bow 
they eould have children without men. He thought it quite a silly question. The 
girls, be went on, lay in the dorsal position on the ground when a heavy shower of 
rain came on. That settled it. Piiritari blamed the rain.t 

« Now it would seem that in the natives’ mind here childbirth is not necessan^ 
connected with sexual intercourse. It is a subject I haven’t touched upon with the 

natives yet to any extent.” . , n ,i 

I do not recollect having subsequently had any conversation with Mr. Bellamy 
on this subject, nor do I know whether ho took any further steps to investigate the 

matter. Early in 1907 I left New Guinea. 

It may also be worth recording that in 1903, when I was patrolling the country 
near the foot of Mount Obree, on the southern aspect of the Owen Stanley Range, 
mv Sinaugolo carriers informed me one night over the camp fire that we were then 
in the neighbourhood of a village which was inhabited solely by women. I remember 
asking them jokingly how in such circumstances those wo men we re able to repro - 

^ • A species of yam, p. S72 of Dr. MaUnowski’a paper. 

t ef. the tradition concerning the cause of pregnancy of Bulutnkua on p. 4iz. 
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dace, end tb&t they replied that this they trcro able to do through tho agency of 
pointed stones. I cannot, however, remember whether I asked them hoiv it came 
abont that they bore no male children. They further informed me that many years 
previously two men of one of the upper Sinangolo villages lost themselves while 
pig-hunting, and wore caught by the women of this village, who treated their two 
captives so scandalously that one of them ancctimbcd and that the other escaped in a 
condition of extreme debility by crawling away on his hands and knees. Next day, 
while we were passing along a high ridge, they solemnly pointed out to mo a distant 
range of hills on which they said the women’s village was situated. 

. On p. 415 Dr. Malinowski states that in conversation with Sinaugolo natives 
ho received negative answers to all direct questions whether there is anything in 
sexual intercourse which induces pregnancy. Presumably ho had not at that time 
been in Kiria'ina, for he states that “unfortunately” ho made no inquiry of his 
informants as, to whether there are any Sinaugolo beliefs abont the “ supernatural 
canso of pregnancy.” Perhaps ho regarded the information at that time with much 
the same kind of thoughtless levity us that in which I listened to the story of the 
male-less village. F. li. BARTON. 


Botany. 


Praln. 
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The OeoKraphical Diffuaion of Kava and Betel. By Sir D. Prain. 

The use of kava (the infusion of Piper metkysticum) acoordiug to 
Hartwich (^Mensehl. GenuMmittel, pp. 500-503) covers an area extending from 
130° E. Long, to 145° W. Long, and from 30* S. Lut. to 16° N. Lat. Mr. Drake 
del Castillo says {FI. Polyn. Frang., p. 165) that it occurs spontaneously and as a 
cultivated plant in the Society and the Marquesas Islands. But it has to be kept 
in mind that snob a plant may be spontaneous without being necessarily native, 
and there is no record save that of Drake as to its having been found in a wild 

state. Hillebrand (FI. Hawaii. 1st., p. 417) definitely states that it has not been 

ol>served in a spontaneous condition in the Sandwich Islands, and B. Seeman (Ft. Vit., 
p. 260) also speaks of it us if it were only a cultivated plant in Fiji. In an 

interesting note on the plant Seeman says that kava is not knowo in those islands 

which are inhabited by Papuans. 

Tho use of betel is evideutly, so far us ludia is concerned, tmccnblo to a 
Malayan origin. Sir George Watt (Commerc. Prod. India, p. 891) has ventured to 
suggest that it is perhaps a native of Java, and Hartwich (Menschl. Genussmittel, 
p. 531) has mentioned some evidence in favour of that- theory. But from what is 
known of other economic plants, e.y., the Pomelo, which came to India from Java,. 
and is still on this account termed by the people of Bengal the Batavi Limbu, i.e., 
the “Javan Lemon,” this is doubtful. Konigsberger (in a letter to Chibber, quoted 
ill a recent nnmber of the Linnean Society's Journal, Vol. xli, p. 357) denies the claim 
of Piper Bette to be a wild plant ii> Java. However, according to Konigsberger, 
P. Bette is wild in Celebes, and probably also wild in the Moluccas.. This is in¬ 
teresting, since Celebes and the Moluccas lie east of the “ Wallace Line,” and, from 
the botanical standpoint, all east of the W’'allace Line is Fapiiasio, thongb it is 
more usual to consider Celebes and the Moluccas as integral portions of Malasia. 

Briefly, the conclusion from the facts available would be that betel (Piper Bette) 
is of Papuasian origin and that its use has spread westward to Malaya' proper, and 
from Malaya proper to India; while kava (Piper metkysticum) is of oxtra-Papnasian 
origin, though where outside Papuasia that origin is to be sought is not certain. 
The chances are Polynesia somewhere—one cannot say more at present. 

D. PRAIN. 
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Solomon Islands: Llngrulstios. 

On a So-called Malayia Vocabulary. By Sidtieif H. Ray. 

In the ZeiUchrifl fur Ethnologic (Band VIII, pp. 405—417) a vocabulary 
was published by H. Strauch in 1876 of a supposed Malayta laiigua^. Tho island 
of Malayta (or Malaita, properly Mwala) is situate*! in the sniith-cast of tlie Solomon 
Group, but the vocabulary was not collected in siln. Lieutenant Struuoh obtained 
it from two “ South Sea Islanders,” during the slay of the “ Gazelle ” at the 
Quarantine Station at Brisbane, Queciisluiid.* 

All examination of tlie words in tho vocalmlarv diseloscs the fact that it does 


not belong to any dialect of Mwala (or Malayta), but represents n language of 
Ysabol Island, which is situated to the north-west of Mwala. This-will bo apparent 
from the following list, in which the first column gives tho wonl as in Strauch’a 
list, the second the real Mala (.Sua dialect), and tlie third Bugotn, the liest known 


language of Ysabcl Island 

: — 



English. 

Stbauch’s List. .Saa. 

Boootu. 

Notes. 

— 

«— ■— 

-— 

■ ■ 


.Sun 

iiibo 

l«ltO 

alio 

fingotu iia (article “the"). 

Moon 

w&Ul 

warowaro, siiicli 

vula 


Water 

mUtuTi 

wai 

Aea 


Fire’ 

bubdhssu 

dUMC 

joto 

Bug. &euhetliu (a flame,’ lo 

Ashes 

dscbc^lo 

qiun-ura 

|ii//ara\’u 

blaze). 

Perhapa a misprint for joto. 

Smoke 

nftho 

sasu 

ahu 

€/. “ flrv.” 

Bug. article ns. 

Sky 

nilgfirl 

said, leai 

maaloa 

Bug. na guri (the wind). 

Thunder 

nOhi 

loulou 

gumu 

( Note. —Strauch has reversed 
< the wonis for “thunder’’ 
( and “ligbtsing." 

Ligbtning 

gfimu 

woariri 

osa 

Iron 

tAl&kft 

hau 

valau 

Perhaps a mls|)rint. Rug. 

Wood 


daso, ai 

gai 

totoka (a hoe). 

Eye 

m^t& 

maa 

mala 


Nom 

dhO 

(lalaKU 

ihu 


Mouth 

Uswo 

wawa 

llvo 


Tooth 

kilSY 

nibo 

kei 


Face 

b&kO 

maa 

mala 

ty. next word. 

Cheek 

ng&i 

bul6ng 

papali 

Aako 

Bug., Baa, noiaoi (chin). 

Whiskers 

wuiatc 

iuluNounou 

bear*]. 

Arm 

limit 

nime 

lima 


Hand 

tfmA 

nirae 

lima 

Apparently a misprint of “t" 

Finger 

kfOkSil 

riirii 

kaukau 

for "1.” 

Leg 

nSi 

ae 

nac 


Foot 

UUb4 

I>cnata-na oena 

ftitbafta 

Bug. and Saa, sole of the foot. 

Head 

&la 

qau 

ulu 


Forehead 

lignib 

dara 

laso’ 


Hair of the 

bo^tn 

wurehu 

ecsehu 

Bug. kaaiara (grass), or vu- 

hea<l. 

Tongue 

sdpi 

mea 

tbapi 

Tuinga (hairy). 

Nail 

hgu^bQ 

mwlsi 

guugugu 


Breast 

Sf 

pugirit 

SUSII 

raya 


Belly 

Back 

o(ia 

pnlo 

kutu 

jKignru 


Navel 

r<Apu 

— 

sopc 

* 

Anne 

lAko 


— 



* „ All) S.M.S. , Oatelle ‘ wahrend ihrea Aufenthalt in Brisbane (Qoocoaland) aot der Qaaiantine- 
Station bei der Peel-lnael lag, hieltcn sicb vorilbejtisbcnd ewei .Soath-8ea Islanders,' die 
wabrscbeinlich wegen eines Yergehens von einer Zncker-PIantage gefloben waren, an Bord anf. 
Soviet in Ertabrung gebmcht werden konnte, waren beide von Malayta nnd erst ecit kaner Zeit 
in Qnecnaland. Dieselben konnten nnr einige Wortc englisb, dock werden die oinetebenden Wbrter 
pantomimisch crlangt," pp. 406-7. 
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Stbauch'8 List. 

Saa. 

Bnoorn. 

Notes. 

■ ■■ 

— 

— — 

— 

■ -- 

Buttock 

kU 

— 

kea 


Tostlclos 

biro 

— 

— 


Penis 

Wlo 

— 

vio 


Fowl 

k8k2r6ku 

koB 

kokorako 


Fish 

tiac 

hoi-io 

Id, iga 


Pi? 

b(/o 

pOo 

botho 


Snake 

poll 

mwa.'i 

poll 


Cow 

iu 

kcu (BngUsh) 

kau (English), 

Bug. iu dog, Saa nsu dog. 

do 

tawet) 

lae-wau 

taveti 


Sit 

/opo 

to 

Bopon 


Ktanil 

yTikiril 

urc 

sokara 


Bun 

ligu 

huru 

rage 


Leap 

s5ugi(llol 

polo 

soi^ala 

• 

Lie, lay 

AcugC 

eno 

all 


Swim 

(if5 

olo 

ctbo 


See 

doclunO 

IlOk loo 

regi, dodoro 

Bug. dodoro (to watch). 

Hear 

lOringS 

row) 

rOOTORO 


Bleep 

nfcuift 

maabu 

ncre 


Dance 

sOngillft ? 

maomao 

Qf. Leap 


Feel 

kikl nimbi 

hiei, liiaeini 

— 


ThMW 

aiVnilL 

osio 

soni 

Final ft is obj. pron, 3rd sing. 

Die 

Hlwhilo 

mac 

tbebe 


Bol 

sissi 

nonoroa 

aid, mela 


YcUow 

m4lft 

sausaula 

anoano 

mebi is “red" in Bugotu. 

White 

pftr« 

rearea 

pura 

• 

Block 

djOngunK 

rotohono, pulu 

joao 


Boat 

bftrO 

ida 

— 

Gowor Is. N.W. Mwala, baru. 

Paddle 

wdatO 

liote 

jema 

Luu d. Mwala, fote. 

Spear 

gftrrttu 

noma 

garatu 


^w 

btUsi 

pasi 

*agc 

> 

Arrow 

t&6 

omo 

Hia 


Hatchet 

ktlOklU- 

bau-toutnbu 

kiakile 


Cloth 

pube 

tooni, sola 

pobe 


Rope 

pirt 

ieli 

pint 


Shell (flsh) 

boiH 

— 

hon 

Bug. iora is a bole made by 

Numerals:— 

1 

kehl( 

eta, taataa 

keba, dkei 

an animal for a dwelling. 

3 

rdft 

e rue 

rna 


S 

tola 

e olu 

tolu 


4 

wAu 

c hai 

vati 


6 

lima 

c lime 

lima 


G 

bairoch 

e ono 

ono 


7 

witu 

e hiu 

Titn 


S 

balugb 

e walu 

alu 


9 

hla 

c aiwe 

hia 


10 

sala(^ 

c taaaliulu, awala 

salage 

• 

11 

sike 

owala mana eta 

salage sikei 


13 

salage ma 

awala mana rae 

salage rna 


IS 

Bslago tolu 

awala mana olu 

salage tolu 


20 

tutu 

e ro awala 

tutugu 


80. 

tolu hangawnlu 

e olu awala 

tolu hasaTuIu 


40 

rotutu 

c hai awala 

e rua tutugu 


SO 

lima hangavruln 

e lime awala 

e lima haaaTulu 


60 

tolu tutu 

e ono awala 

tolu tutugu 

. 

70 

wati tutu 

e hiu awala 

Titu baaavuin 

Straueb's wotd means “80." 

80 

hehangawulu 

e walu awala 

▼ati tutugu 

Straaoh’s word means “90." 

90 

hawangatu 

e siwe awala 

hia baaavulu 

Hawangatu is a mistake for 

100 

bawangatu salage 

taaalau 

hathaaatu 

hathaaatu. 

Straueb’s word is meant for 


“ninety-ten," but is really 
“ himdted-ten." 
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^ Strftiicli used J" for the “soft s” (th of Bngotii), oa as Engli.sb a in “walor,” 
<» gutteral. The Saa and Bugotn words follow the orthography of books in those 
languages. The letters in italic are nasal: n = ivg in “ singer,” ^ = ng in “ finger,” 
m = mw in “ am working,” d = nd in “ under,” b = mb in “ anil>er.” Bngotu th os 
in “ this,” Saa q as pw in “ upward.” 

.4.11 the dialects of Mwala are very much alike and show hardly any agreement 
with Strauch’s list. fVoale (paddle), bassi (bow), and perhaps aengo (lie) are similar 
to Mwala, and baru (boat) is found in Gower Island, close to N.W. Mwala. On 
the other hand, all the words of Stranch’s list except these four and kiktuimbi (feel), 
arc perfectly recognisable as Bugotu, though misinterpreted by Strauch or misprinted 
in a few cases. The evidence that this vocabulary represents the Bugotu <lialeet of 
Ysabel Island, and not a Mwala (or Malaita) dialect, appears to Ikj incontestable. 

SIDNEY H. RAY. 


REVIEWS. 

Siberia. Sbklovsky. 

Jn Far North-East Siberia. By 1. W. Shklovsky (“ Dioneo "). Translated TQ 
by L. Edwards and Z. .Shklovsky. Macmillan & Co. 1916. Price 8s. 6d. #3 

The name of Mr. Shklovsky—“ Dioueo ”—is very well known in the literary 
circles of Russia as that of a writer on Great Britain and her social and political 
institutions. No other “humanist,” translating, as it were, Western to Eastern 
Europe, has attained bis high standard. 

This book, however, relates to an early ti]>och of Mr. Shklovsky’s literary 
career, and is the result of his enforced stay in the Kolyma region of Siberia, 
where, like so many other political exiles, he did not wa.stc his time. 

Like many other ethnographical authorities on Siberia, Mr. Shklovsky was not 
an ethnologist to start with, but it is easily seen, if only from the knowledge of 
English literature which he shows in this volume, that bis general education wa.s 
such as to enable him to make valuable ethnographical observations. 

The Russian edition of the book appeared in 1895, its concents having pre¬ 
viously l>een published in a series of articles, for which the author received a medal 
from the “Society of Friends of Science” in Moscow in 1895. 

Until the iuvestightions of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition, which included 
the Kolyma region. In Far North-East Siberia was practically the only book on 
this district, aud we find frequent references to it in the J.N.P.E. volumes. 

It is no exaggeration to say that ethnological students of Eastern Siberia 
cannot dispense with Mr. Shklovsky’s book, tliough in some respects, as is the case 
of the numbers of the Chukchee, Koryak, Chuvanzy, &c., the J.N.P.E. volumes 
give a more correct statement of the facts. For example, on page 5 Mr. .Shklovsky 
says that in 1889 tlce whole tribe of the Koryak was swept away by small-pox, 
but Mr. Jochelson, one of the members of the J.N.P.E., still found about 7,000 
Koryak some years later. 

We cannot agree with the author that it is wrong to put the Lamut and the 
Tuugus into one class (page 184), though we grant him that as far as is known at 
present the Yukaghir must lie placed in a separate group, at least linguistically. 
Still, we owe our kuowledge of this to tlic profound studies of Mr. Jochelson, which 
are more recent than Mr. Shklovsky’s book. 

Mr. Shklovsky gives us a great deal of information about the Kolyma Yakut, 
the Lamut, and the Chukchee. Among the illustrations there are several plates, witl) 
interesting drawings made by the Chukchee. On page 112 there is a reference to 
“ Arctic hysteria,” and it is interesting to note that the author does not find these 
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norvous complaints ninong people so well acclimatised to the Polar region as tlio 
Chakchee. 

The trauslalioii, inclndiug a certain amount of abbreviation, is very successful, 
and it is not the fault of the translators that they could not find any English ethno¬ 
graphical gazetteer in which to verify the spelling of the names of tribes and rivers. 
It is to be regretted, however, that they did not refer to snch standard works as the 
J.N.P.E. volumes. They would then have avoided snch clumsy forms ns Oulooss 
(instead of Ulus, page 192), Chooktclia, Chooktehan. Ynkouts (page 28), Yakutian 
(page 39), &c. It seems almost better to transliterate Uussiau names than to make 
a free translation, and in the ca.so of little known tribes, it would perhaps be better 
to employ the substantive form for the adjective also. Still more important is the 
spelling of foreign names of explorers, which should be given in- their original form, 
and not transliterated from Russian. For instance, wo find Kastreu instead of Gastrin 
(page 107), jVIidondorf instead of Middeudorff (page 93), Vrangel instead of Wrangell 
(page 4), Mcidel instead of Mnydoll (page 109), &c. 

Some of the illustrations are taken from The Voyayc of the Vega (Macmillan, 
1881), e.g., page lOJi from Vol. II, page 107 from Vol. II, page 101, <fec. It is a 
pity these arc not acknowledged in the English edition, even though acknowledgment 
may not have been required in the Russian edition of the book. 

These arc, of course, only minor details. Mr. Shklovsky’s l)Ook may bo welcomed 
as an important addition to the ethnographical literature of Siberia, of which there 
is so little in English. M. A. C. 

Africa, West: Linguistics. Tiomas. 

Speeiment of Languages from Sierra Leone. By Northcote W. Thomas, OH 
M.A., F.R.A.I., &c., Government Anthropologist. London ; Harrison and UU 
Sons. 1916. 

■ This volume contains a number of vocabularies in various languages spoken in 
the Sierra I.«one Protectorate, and adds considerably to our knowledge of the linguis¬ 
tics of that part of Africa. One language, Krim, appears for the first time, and 
some phrases and sentences nre given in others of which the only published 
specimens are short vocabularies of ancient date. 

The language.* belong to several groups, of which the Timue, Susu, and Meude, 
Gora and Fnl may be regarded os the most distinctive of the Sierra Leone region. 
In the supplement Mr. Thomas gives, also, some specimens of Kru languages which 
belong to Liberia rather than to Sierra Leone. 

The Timne, a grammar and dictionary of which are given in the author’s Report 
on Sierra Leone, and the Limba, which is hero illustrated by vocabulary in five, and 
by phrases in two dialects, belong to that section of West African tongues which 
resembles the Bantu in (1) the classification of nouns by prefix, (2) the indication 
of number by a change of prefix, (3) an alliterative agreement of the prefixes of 
related noun and adjective, and (4) a concord of the objective pronoun with the 
prefix of the noun for which it stands. Examples from Timne arc : 

(1) ra-sek, tooth ; ks-ta, hand ; a-set, house. 

(2) Plurals : e-sek, teeth ; t3-ta, hands; e-sel, houses. 

(3) Ra-mes r-in, egg one ; ta-tek la-ren, feet two : e~lop o~les, fish bad. 

(4) Seh ra-biha ake, tie board that; site ri, untie it. 

The syntax, however, is unlike Bantu, and though some resemblances hare been 
found in roots there is no certain evidence of connection. 

Vocabularies and phrases are given by Mr. Thomas in Belom, Krim, and Kisi, 
languages of the same group as the Timne, in which—Kisi especially—the use of the 
prefixes to indicate the plural seems to be giving way to suffixes, possibly owing to 
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the proximitj of siifHx-using languages. In Limba, for example, tho plurala of names 
of animals are formed by suffixes, thus : Fo-tfa (eye), ia-ya (eyes), yn-uko (hand), 
tf-tiko (hands), fc-li (egg), te-li (eggs) ; hut kosa (pig), koseA (pigs), batulu (serpent). 
batulu-ih (serpents), bec-iit (birds), /r (fish), fe-tii (fishes) (the last three examples 
not from Mr. Thomas’s lists). 

A vocabulary is given of the Susn spoken just within the uortb-westorn boun¬ 
dary of Sierra Leone. This is generally recognised ns belonging to the Mamie group 
of suffix-using languagos, and to that division of them which Delafosse has called 
the Mande-fu languages (from fu, tho word for “ ton ”). Mr. Thoma.s also gives 
vocabularies of Koranko, Yaliinka, Koiio, and Vai which liclong ^to the Mande-luu 
ilivisiou of Delafosse (/an = 10). In these languages the plural is formed hy a 
suffix, by a change in tho notm emiing, or by a separate word following. To the 
Mando group of languages also belongs tho Mendc, of which Mr. Thomas gives 
vocabularies in the dialects of Ba and Pnjehnu. There is also a list in Loko. 

The vocabularies, as tho compiler himself points out, contain some errors, which 
are marked by a note of interrogation. In Susu, e.y., ib'ebunji for “his slave” is 
properly “thy own slave,” and ulakuni (bow) is really “arrow.” On the other hand, 
a few words marked (?) are really correct, us, e.g., aito (he secs you), aieanto (he 
sees us). Some of the vocabularies were obtained by tho help of Meudi-speaking 
interpreters, others with the help of Timne. The Gola vocabulary, iu which some 
. additional words ore given from Koelle’s manuseripU, is the fullest liccoiint yet 
given of a language whose affinities have not yet been clearly made out. With it is 
given a vocabulary of tho Ful spoken by scattered communities in the Protectorate 
Some words from Koelle's manuscripts in Kisi, Gola, Dewni, Basa, and ’Pwesi, a 
few texts in Bulem, Limba, Susu, Kono and Loko, aud some notes on Tones 
conclude the volume. 

Taken as a whole the book is an important an<l valuable contribution to the 
study of tho Sierra Lcoue languages. SIDNEY H. RAY. 


Sociology. ‘ Nasmyth. 

. Social Progress and the Darwinian Theory: a Study of Force <rs a Factor Q4 
in Human Relations. By George Nasmyth, Ph.D. With an Introduction by HI 
Norman Angell. New York and London : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1916 Price 
Is. Qd. net. 

This is essentially a book against war, by one who disbelieves in it, though no 
effort is made to prove that it is impossible. A biological tinge is given to the 
work by tho author’s attempt to show that a “ pseudo-scientific social Darwinism ”— 
constituting a distortion of the theory of Natural Selection—is largely responsible for 
a doctrine of force which leads to episodes of “ collective homicide.” The present 
war naturally plays a part in the argument, and Dr. Nasmyth carries bis impar¬ 
tiality so far that one is. disposed to doubt his fitness for holding the scales. 
His historical sense is consistently subservient to his idealism, and in his eyes all 
Europe is tarred with tho same brush, the smaller neutral nations alone excepted. 

Most thinking men will give conditional assent to the author’s proposition as to 
the futility of war, and it can scarcely be doubted thi^t such international conflicts 
will become more and more infrequent. Even the Great War would undoubtedly, in 
spite of the development of man-destroying appliances, have been conducted with 
more chivalry and humanity than any former war, had it not been for the infected 
mentality of a nation rabid with the virus of a philosophy of force such as even 
Dr. Nasmyth does.not seem to have realised, and which be has certainly not traced 
to its origin. 
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It is no reproach to the idealists tliat their aims will not be achieved through 
idealism, but their impatience with facts must necessarily be weighed against them. 
Mankind is in its infancy, and will progress, os it has already risen, by the method 
of trial and error. A war may be both, but is not necessarily either. H. S. H 

Mythology. Westervelt. 

Jlaieaiian Legend* of Volcanoes (Mgthologg). Collected and Translated QQ 
from tl»e Hawaiian by W. D. Westervelt. Boston, Mass. ; Ellis Press. Ofc 
London : Constable & Co. 1916. 6s. net. 

The third of Mr. Westervelt’s volumes dealing with the mythology of the, 
Hawaiian islands is devoted to legends of volcanoes. It is prefaced by Mr. T. A. 
Joggar, jnn., of the observatory at the crater of Kilauca, the most famous if not 
actually the largest of the volcanoes of the islands, and comprises an interesting 
ei>ilogne of articles by the author on the geological facts, including an account of 
the foundation of the observatory. 

The legends deal chiefly with the adventures and doings of Pole, the awful 
goddess of Eilauen. They are well told; but here, as iu'the previous volumes, we 
are haunted by the query. How much of the legends is genuine unadulterated 
native lore, and how much they owe to Mr. Westervelt. They are hardly in a 
fonn that can be used with confidence hy the anthropologist. No account is given 
of the manner of their collection; no attempt is made to assign them to any native 
story-tellers, or to any special districts; no evidence is given of the extent of their 
distribution, or of the amount of credit now or formerly attached to them. And it 
is to be doubted, in the absence of evidence, how fur, in the face of the prevalence 
of Christianity and foreign culture for three generutious, and of the American 
settlement of the islands, these stories can have survived una«Iulternted in the minds 
of the Polynesian natives. The book, in short, like its predecessors, is one for 
“ the general reader.” It is beautifully illustrated from photographs. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

ArcMtecture. Innocent. 

The Development of British Building Construction. By C. F. Innocent, OQ 
A.K.I.B.A. 284 pp. many Illustrations. Cambridge IJnivcrsity Press. 1916.' Ou 
10s. &d. net. 

Evidence of mnch patient study and research is shown in this book. The 
author, finding “that there wa.s hanlly any information readily available ns to 
“ the design and construction of the smaller secular buildings” of past ages in this 
country, set himself to study those still remaining in the uoighlxuirhood of his homo 
in South Yorkshire. Many of the^e buildings have been demolished in recent yeitrs, 
but the act of demolition has enabled the author to dissect the hidden construction 
of their various parts with more thoroughness than would have been pos.sible if they 
had not been disturbed. 

This book, however, is not purely local in its aim or subject matter, nor have 
the whole of the examples mentioned in it been destroyed. Old building methods and 
inatcrials have been studied in various parts of the country, either by personal 
inspection, from old accounts, books of agriculture and general topography, or from 
the more specialised works dealing with the smaller buildings of a particular area. 

After an introductory chapter, in which the sources of information bearing upon 
the subject are described, the author passes to the consideration of primitive forms of 
building, such as the circular or slightly oblong huts with rounded ends, formed of 
poles and covered with sods or heath. Comparisons are drs>vn between these early 
huts and others of similar date and design' found upon the Continent of Europe. 
Modern examples of the type are mentioned—these are the temporary huts erected 
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by cbarconl barncra. The author then deals with the class of buildings in which 
“ crucks ” form the principal feature of the construction. The analysis of the various 
types is very complete, and leads to the consideration of more fully-developed timber 
buildings, with their details, and the work of the carpenter who was responsible for 
their erection. Walls, floors, slated roofs, thatching, doors, windows, and chimneys, 
each furnish materials for chapters full of interesting information. The details con¬ 
nected with the work of the thatcher and of the simple tools used by him are 

especially valuable. This “ decaying industry ” seems likely to pass into the realms 
of forgotten things. The author’s notes, founded in part upon information given to 
him by mem engaged in the trade, are therefore of exceptional interest. 

In Chapter IV the author refers to the “ decrease in culture, northward and 
“ westward, which is found in these islands.” Not only, he states, is this inferiority 
found in the buildings, but “ it holds good for articles of culture which have no 
“ connection with building. Sucli are the hand-querns for grinding com,—Planets 

which arc at a greater distance from the suu receive less light thau those which 

“ are nearer to it, and tlirough long ages, until modern times, the Continent of 
“ Europe played the part of the sun for the culture of these islands.” This state¬ 
ment savours of the seif-depreciation which is so characteristic of our nation. ” Can 
” any good thing come out of Nazareth ? ” is a sentiment which finds too many 
supporters at the present day. Not all our ” culture ” came from abroad, as the 
history of our mediicval architecture shows, nay, at times our forefathers were even 
in advance of continental peoples in this branch of art, and wore in a [Kisition to 
repay some.of the debts which their predecessors might have incurred. 

If hand-quems were in general use in tlie southern and eastern parts of this 
kingdom so recently as stated by the author, it must have been due to a revival of 
their use, for querns fell into btui odour in these districts in feudal^ times. In tliose 
days the lord of the manor, finding the great advantage which seemed to himself 
from the requirement that all his tenants should grind their corn at his mill, took 
stem measures to repress all other methods. So, too, witli regaitl to the buildings 
erected in the northern and western parts of the country. It is not unreasonable to 
suggest that their archaic type is due to the innate conservatism of the inhabitauts 
of those areas, many of whom were descended from the earlier races which peopled 
these islands, races which had been driven out of the southom and oasterit areas by 
later invaders. The evidence of early civilisation in parts of Ireland and Scotland 
cannot be treated lightly, and the fact that men from these islands attained to high 
positions in continental countries in early days suggests that their home standard 
of ‘‘culture” was not so low os the author of this book appears to infer. These 
suggesitiona seem worthy of consideration, and arc possibly quite as tenable as the 
theory that the improvements in the constraction of the ancient buildings of this 
country, and in the articles in daily nse, are due to the influence of immigrant 
Flemings. 

The book is issued from the Cambridge University Press ; it is ailmirably printed 
in clear and readable type, and is well illustrated by reproductions from pbotograjibs 
and line drawings. The author, while fully alive to the beauties of the buildings 
of the past, quite realises that the present is an age of progress, and one in which 
new methods and materials are the order of thu day. He has no dosire to set back 
the clock, and in his concluding words puts clearly the tme relation of the present 
to the past: “ The value of old buildings as works of art does not lie so much in 
” their suitability for reproduction as in their power for inspiration, in the intangible 
” principles which were given expression in the different materials and workmanship, 
“ whose story in England has been partly told in this book.” 

JAMES R. WIG FULL. 
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India: Archaeology. Foucher. 

Archceologxcal Survey of India: Notes on the Ancient Geography of Q f 
Gandh&ra. By A. Foucher. Translated by H. Hargreaves. Calcutta. 1915. 0*r 

The Archa:ological Survey of India lias done well in bringing out this English 
translation of M. Foueber's excellent paper on the geography of Gandharo, which 
originally appeared in the Bulletin of the French School of the Far East in 1901. 
Tho original was uot easily accessible to many of those interested iu Indian 
archmology and history, and Mr. Hargreaves’s clear and idiomatic translation will bo 
of much use. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 

Russia: Folklore. ' Magnus. 

Hussion Folk-Tales (translated from the Russian), with introduction and QC 
notes. By Leonard A. Magnus, LL.B. Ix>ndon : Kegnn Paul, Trench, Ou 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1915. 

The Tale of the Armament of Igor, a.d. 1185. A Russian Historical Epic. 
Edited and translated by Leonard A. Magnus, LL.B., with revised Russian type, 
translation, notes, introduction, and glossary. Oxford University Press. 1915. 

Mr. Magnus, in the former of these two volumes, has translated a selection of 
folk-talcs from tho great collections of Afanasov. Russian folk-tales have bitiierto 
been little studied in the west of Europe. Indeed, I think only tliose trauslated 
by the late W. R. S. Ralston and by Mr. R. Nisbet Bain have been accessible, 
save to the very few who were acquainted with the Russian language. Yet, 
judging by the specimens given here, and by Ralston and Bain, they are not 
inferior in interest to those in other European languages. Of the seventy-three tales 
comprised in the present volume, twenty-two (or less than one-third) hod been trans¬ 
lated or summarised by Ralston, and two or three others by Bain. It will thus be 
.seen that Mr. Magnus’s work is a welcome assistance to students of folk-tales. 

The stories in general belong to the common Indo-European stock. But of 
course they have a special Slavonic flavour—they are filled with heroes and ogres 
peculiar to Russia, and are tinged with tlie social condition and history of the Russian 
peasant. Mr. Magnus’s notes arc useful. A rough plan of the izbd, or dwelling- 
hou-se, would have elucidated his description of it in the note to the tale of The 
Dream. Some additions might have lieeu made to render complete his preliminary 
instruetions for pronunciation of the Russian words. 

The tale of The Armament of Igor hardly deserves the title of Epic. It is 
an historical poem, comparable to a certain extent with the English ballad of Chevy 
Chase. Mr. Magnus’s translation (the first in English) has also the original text 
face to face, so that the edition may serve as a handbook for students of the Russian 
language and literature. It is preceded by a long historical introduction on the inter¬ 
minable jealousies and savage internecine wars of the dominant bouses of medimval 
Russia, and is followed by notes chiefly philological. The pagan survivals in tho 
poem are pointed out. The Russian characters used in the scheme of transliteration 
are thick and blurred, so that it is difficult for one who is unaccustomed to them to 
identify them with tho much clearer typo used in the body of the work. 

It is likely that Slavonic, and especially Russian, anthropology, philology, history, 
and literature will in the future play a more prominent part in our studies than 
hitherto. Mr. Magnus has, therefore, done well to take time by the forelock. If 
Russia would abandon her antiquated alphabet and adopt the Roman alphabet, retain¬ 
ing only special characters for sounds peculiar to her language, what an impulse 
would be given to Russian studies in Western Europe! 

E. SID^’EY HARTLAND. 
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Russia. Tallgren. 

Collection Zaoussatlov au Music Historique de Finlundc a Helsingfors. 

I: Catalogue raisonni de la Collection de Vage dn Hrome. A. M. Tallgreti. 

4to. 45 pp. 16 Plates. Helsingfors. 1916. Price 20 francs. 

The collection partly catalogued here belonged to a merchant of Kazan, who 
had risoii to great wealth by his energy, and devoted much to the collecting of tools 
and weapons around his region. Owing to business troubles his property was sold 
up, and fortunately this great collection of nearly 11,000 object.s is now safe at 
Helsingfors. It comprises 5,282 stone weapons, 1,292 of cop|>er and bronze, hero 
catalogued, 1,417 of iron, 1,010 of Iwne, 1,637 objects of pottery and glass, and 295 
later objects. We may hope that the other sections will l>o published as well as 
the bronzes. 

The raluc of the work lies largely in the ten pages of discussion of the 
relation of East Russian style to Siberia and the West. It was formerly supposed 
that there was a break after the stone age, and that the bronze work ha<I come in 
later from Siberia. The interval is now filled, and the bronze age is autochthonous 
in East Russia. The general style of Ka.st Rits-nia is European, developing from the 
neolithic, while the stylo of Siberia is Asiatic. 

The best defined copper age group is that of Fatianovo, arniind ^loscow, and as 
far as the Vistula. It is of a clumsy stylo, neither Scandian nor Asiatic, and is the 
source of the bronze age style. In East Rus.sia the early bronze is like that of 
Serbia and Carniola; the middle bronze, 1500-1000 B.C., is more Euroiieaii: the 
late bronze is the richest, end was in touch witji the Mediterranean, us the Cypriot 
hoe is found, and a pattern on a disc from Ananiuo seems copied from a fevonrito 
design under Raine.scs III, 1200 n.C. 


The socketed axe, or hammer axe, of bronze, is unknown in Scania aud North 
Russia, but abundant in Uanubia, Euxino, Turke.ston, and, wo may atld, Italy and 
.Sicily. It is thus a southern form. In the cemetery of Kohan it is dated not before 
1500 to 1.300 B.C. 

The plain blade axe is not separatwl from the adze in the catalogue, and no 
side views are given, so that they cannot I* distinguished. It is a very 
common form ; but with side lugs only two are known, from Kertch and Kazan. 

Daggers arc very common, merging into spear and lance lioads. They are 
divided here into (a) pointed ovals with slight tang; (5) with secondary widening 
at the head of the tang to prevent being driven into the handle; (c) with full 
parallel-sided Ung. A further division should be made in (a) lietwecn the stone 
forms without a narrowed tang, and the narrow tang, which can only be made in 
metal. The most remarkable type ’is a fragment with parallel ribbing along the 
axis, a design only known in Egypt. As it is of red copper it might go back to a 
copy of the Egyptian copper daggers. 

The tanged spear-heads are of the middle bronze age hammered work, or a 
copy of such. The socketed spear-heads mostly have open loop blades like the 
British ; they are of late bronze age. They are are very rare in Siberia, and these 
go with iron knives and triangular Scythian arrowheads. A photograph is given of 
a magnificent set of weapons in nephrite and silver from Bessarabia. 

The axe commonly called a “socketed celt” is very common, and belongs 
to the latest bronze age. The hoe reached Russia in the bronze age, probably 
from Cyprus. It is called an “ open-socket chisel ” here. The faucilles are for 
cutting grass and brushwood, rather than com sickles. The knife is curiously 
localised. -While 5,000 are known from Minussinsk (91® E.), only twelve come from 
E Russia, and those mostly from Ural (60° E.). This marks an essential difTerence 
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of culture, and, strengthened by the general styles already mentioned, it shows that 
the Ural is a real parting of civilisations, and that Russia was more European than 
Asiatic. Indexes of places in text and plates are given, and the plates contain 
151 figures, nearly all two-third scale, forming an ample record for students. 
Let us hope we may soon see the rest of the collection similarly published, 
without wasteful magnificence, but of full value for science. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Accxssions to the Library op tue Royal Anthropological 

Ikstitctr. 



{Donor indicated in parenthete*.') 

Tkiorie de la Contre-Evolution ou Digitiireteewx par VHeriditi Pathologique. 
Par le Dr. Rene Larger. 405 pp. Librairie Felix Alcan. 7 fr. (The Publishers.) 

A Comparative Vocabulary of Sikololo-Silui-Simbunda. By D. E. C. Stirke 
aiid A. W. Thomas. 7^x4j. 40 pp. John Bale, Sons, and Daniclsson, Ltd. 1916. 
(The Authors.) 

The American Indians, North of Mexico. :py W. H.- Miner. 7|x6. 160 pp. 

Cambridge University Press. 3s. net. (The Publishers.) 

• 

South-Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses. By H. Krishna-Sastri, B.A., 
Kao Sahob. 9| X 6^. 272 pp. 4 Plates, 162 Illustrations. Madras Government 

Press. 1916. 8s. 3d. (The .Superintendent, Government Press.) 

Rings for the Finger from the Earliest Known Times to the Present, with Full 
Descriptions of the Origin, Early Making, Materials, the Archaeology, History, etc. 
By George Frederick Kuuz, Ph.D. Sc.D.A.M. 9 x 6J. 366 pp. 290 Illustrations 

in colour—double-tone and line. J. B. Lippincott Co. 1917. 28s. net. (The 

Publishers.) 

Southern India, Its History, People, Commerce, and Industrial Resources. 
Compiled by Somerset Playne, F.R.G.S., assisted by J. W. Bond. Edited by Arnold 
Wright. 12j' X 9|. 756 pp. Many Illustrations. The Foreign and Colonial Com¬ 
piling and Publishing Co. (Superintendent Government Press, Madras.) 

The Passing of the Great Race, or the Racial Basis of European History. 
By Madison Grant. 9 X 5}. 231 pp. Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 

G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1917. 8s. 6d. net. (The Publishers.) 

The Folk-Element in Hindu Culture: A Contribution to Socio-Religious 
Studies in Hindu Folk-Institutions. By Benoy Kuma Sarkar, M.A., assisted by 

H. K. Rakshit, B.A. 9} x 5|. 262 pp. Longmans & Co. 1917. 15x. net. 

(The Publishers.) 

Modern Man and His Forerunners: A Short Study of the Human Species, 

Living and Extinct. By H. G. F. Spnrrell, M.A., M.B., B.Ch. Oxon. 8^ X 5^. 

189 pp. 5 Plates and Map. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 7x. 6d. net. (The Publishers.) 

Rudimentary Grammar of the Serna Naga Language, with Vocabulary. By 
J. H. Hutton, I.C.S. 10 X 6}. 95 pp. Assam Secretariat Printing Office. 1916. 
Is. id. (The Author.) 


Btri and Spottiswoodx, Ltd., Hit Majesty's Piinten, Bast Bardiut Street, London, S.C. 
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TWO PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 

J, 2—rtxi. PACE AND PROFILE PHOTOGRAPHS Of CHARLES YOUN'G. 

3* 4^ j» »» 


EDWIN YOUNG. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Pitcairn Island. With Plate H. Keith. 

The Physical Characteristics of Two Pitca,irn Islanders. Jiy QQ 

Arthur Keith, M.D., F.lt.S. QO 

When Mr. and Mrs. Roiillcdge finisbod tlieir investigatious on Easter Island in 


the autumn of 191o, they touched at Pitcairn Island on their homeward voyage, and 
there engaged two brothers, direct descendants of the “ Bounty ” Mutineers—Charles 
'ionng, aged 28, and Edwin Young, aged 25—to serve as hands on board their 
yacht “Mana.” On reaching England in the summer of 1916, Mr. Routledge was 
good enough to send these two men to the Royal College of Surgeons, with the 
request that I should make for him a survey of their physical characteristics. The 
two men arrived on a sweltering summer day, and gave Dr. \V. Colin Mackenzie 
and myself the most patient and intelligent co-operation as we made the observations 
recorded in this paper. So far as I can learn this is the first occasion on which a 
strict survey of the physical characteristics of Pitcairn Islanders has been made. 

In 1790, as a result of a mntiny on il.M.S. “Bounty,” there landed in the 
small isolated and uninhabited island of Pitcairn nine men of British origin, twelve 
women and six men from Tahiti, 1,300 miles distant. Internecine strife soon led to 
the death of the Tahitian men, and by about 1800 only one white man survived, 
.John Adams,* who guarded the generation which sprang from tho union of the 
mutineers with the Tahitian women until his death in 1829. Only five of the 
mutineers concern ns in this report—Fletcher Christian, the leader; Edward Young, 
midshipman ; Mills, Quintal, and McCoy (or McKay), members of the crow of the 
“ Bounty." 

We have no record of the physical characteristics of these men, hut we may safely 
presume they represented a sample of the 18th century English. Had measurements 
been taken of their heads and bodies we may presume that these measurements would 
have approached the means of our modern standards. A maximum cranial length 
of al>out 186-190 inm., a maximum width of 141-143 mm., an auricular height of 
114-116 mm., a facial width (bizygomatic) of 126-130 mm., a total facial length 
(naso-mcntal) of 115-120 mm., a stature of 1,700-1,730 mm. (5 feel 7-8 inches), and 
with hair, skin, and eyes showing the slighter degree of nigrescence possessed by the 
English. 

As to the characteristics of the Tahitians who accompanied the mutineers. I had 
at my disposal tho skeleton of one Tcra Poo, a native of Tahiti, who died iu the 
London Hospital in 1816, and therefore belonged to nearly the same generation as 
the Pitcairn settlers. This roan fortunately possc.^sed the prevailing cranial and 
bodily characteristics of the natives of Tahiti. The skull, as may be seen from Fig. 1, 
exhibits a peculiar kind of brachycephaly—a type which occurs in the Marquesas, 
Hawaii, and also among Indian tribes both of North and South America. These 
Tahitian men have skulls quite difFerent in form from any English types ; they are 
short, 174-180 mm.; they are also narrow, 136-142 mm.; they are high vaulted, 
having au auricular height relatively much greater than in English skulls. Their 
juw.s are more prognathous, their faces rather wider and shorter. Their no.ses are 
much wider, and a marked feature is the shallowness of their upper jaw, as 
measured from the floor of the nose to the alveolar border at the incisor roots. As 
to their colour. Captain Cook, in his first voyage, describes the Tahitians as having 
“ a fine clear olive, or what wo call brunette complexion.” Their hair is straight, 
stifl', and 'black, or very deep brown. There was thus launched on the Island of 


See Slerf of the ‘'Bounty,'' by Kosaliml Amelia Yonng, 3rd ed. 
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Pitcairn, in the year 1790, a very remarkable experiment, where members of two 
human races, contrasted in many points of structure, were isolated, and inter-bred. 

What is more wonderful is that we are able to trace the exact parentage of 
Charles and Edwin Young. After I had finished the notes which are here published, 
and had reached the couclnsion that Tahitian had predominated over British physicnl 
charaeteristics— a result I did not expect, because of the great number of ships which 
began to call at Pitcairn in the middle of the 19tb century — Mrs. Roiitlc<lgo 
obtained from Miss Beatrice Young, of Pitcairn Island, the accompanying genealogical 
record* of the two Youngs. I have bad to dismember her table in order to tit it 
to the pages of this journal:— 

Ancestrt ok Charles and Edwin Yocno. 

' Maternal Ancestry. 

MMrr —Alice H. Christian 


ifaUrml grandpartutt—WvAioasa Chriatian>-Sarah McCor 

_!_I_ 

Maternal ) | I | | 

great’ t Thursday October Clirittian«iaMary roung Mathew McCoynMargaret Christian 
grandparents j 


Ancestry of Maternal Great Grandparents. 
(1) Thnrsday October Christian 


Friday Thursday October Cbristian^sSosaian (T) 


Fletcher Christian—Isabella (T) Tahitian Tahitian 
(Hatineer) i 


( 2 ) 


Mary Young 


arlT 


William Young 

I 


Elisabeth MiUs 


Edward Young—Nancy (T) 
(Mutineer, midshipman) 


John MiUs—Martha (T) 
(Mutineer) 


( 8 ) 


Mathew McCoy 


Daniel McCoy — Sarah Quintal 


WiUiam McCoy—‘Mary (T) 
(Matineer) 


Matthew Qaintal—Sarah (T) 
(Mntineer) 


(«) 


Margaret ChrtUian 


Charles 


l)hrUtii 


I 


itian 


Sarah (T) 

I 


Fletcher Christlan—Isahella (T) 
(Mutineer) 


Tahitian Tahitian 


* “ This one (t.e., genealogical table) now is all right. I got it out with the help of some of the 
oldest members of this island, and after working it out on a rough paper I read it to different 
ones to see that it was all right."—Letter, dated 10/12/16, Miss Beatrice Young to Mrs. Boutledge. 
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Paternal Aucestri/. 

Father —Cbarle.^ VieJer Younjj 


Palern-il graiulj>areiit $—Mntics Iti 


oung 


Albina ^McCoy 


Paternal 1 | ' | 

great. I Eda-anl (“ Tati") Young-iPolly Christian Daniel kcOny—Sarah Quintal 

grandparantM ) 

Ancestry of Paternal Great Grandparents. 

(1) Edward Tate Young 


( 2 ) 


I 

Edvranl Young—iubeUa (T) 
(HuUnecr) 

Polly Christian 

Friday Thurwlay^ October Christian—Suasinn (T) 


- I.. 

Fletcher Christian—Isabella (T) 
• (Mutineer) 


Tahitian Tahitian 


(3) Daniel McCoy 
Wlllism McCoy=*Mary (T) 

4 » 

( 4 ) Sarah Quintal 


Matthew Quintal—.Sarah (T) 

Front tbo above table it will be seen that tbe subjects of this report belong to 
the sixtb generation of the descendants of tbe “Bounty*' — six generations in 127 
years. If we suppose that each parent on tbe average bauds on bis or her 
cbarauceristics to tbeir progeny in an equal degree, we find that tbe ancestral 
composition of Charles and Edwin Young should be the following :— 
parts are British, parts are Tahitian. 

The British component is made up as follows :— 

Young, ^ Christian, McCoy, jf Quintal, Mills. 

Before proceeding to give an account of tbe examination carried out by 
Dr. Mackenzie and myself it is necessary to give some information bearing on tbe 
history and condition of the Pitcairn Islanders which I owe mainly to Sir Everard im 
Thurn and to Mr. Henry Laml)ert, of the Colonial Office. In 1831, when the Islanders 
numbered eighty-seven, they were induced to move to Tahiti, but in 1833 they returned 
to Pitcairn. In 1356 they were again induced to move—to Norfolk Island—but from 
1859-64 a number of the original Islanders again returned, mostly Youngs, McCoys, 
and Christians, and these form the l>asis of the present population, numlieriiig 163 
in 1916. In 1905 there were seventy-seven males to ninety-two females.* Towards 
the close of last century, when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was Colonial Secretary, 
the Pitcairn Islauders were visited, and reported on, by various commanders of 
H.M. Navy and British Commissioners. All agree that the Pitcairn men “are strong 
“ and active ; the women the same, and both are well developed ” (Captain H. U. 

* These facts are chiefly drawn from llcports and correspondence relating to the condition of 
the Pitcairn Islanders issued by tbe Colonial Offlee, 1899-1906. 
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Dyke, H.M.S. “Codims,” 1897). Rear-Admiral H. Bury Palliser reported that 
“ there was degeneration from inter-marriage," but it is clear that this statement 
referred to mental rather than to physical characteristics. " An American missionary 
“ assured me," wrote Captain Dyke, “ that the want of intellect among the young 
" was simply appalling." "They are not an ingenious people," reported Captain 
Doughty (1897) ; “ the children speak a jargon at school which is hard to nnderstand." 
Mr. Commissioner Hamilton Hunter reports that " they are weak in intellect." The 
Commander of H.M.S. "Royalist ” reports (1898), “They look healthy and vigorous, 
" but the same cannot be claimed for them mentally." He also reports that they 
"have adopted a patois employed in conversation amongst themselves, although most 
" adults can speak English very well." He adds further, " there are persons of ability 
" but a few appear to be lacking in inrelligeuce.” The Commander of H.M.S. 
“ Wild Swan" reported in 1901 that there was a “ tendency to make use of a 
language of their own." Another condition is also frequently noted—an early loss 
of the upper incisor teeth: "There is a noticeable loss of front teeth,” writes 
Captain Dyke (1897), and adds : "To be correct, the teeth are not lost but broken 
off." Commissioner Hunter remarks that the women are "disfigured by the loss of 
" front teeth, seen even in the young." “ The front teeth of most of them are bad," 
says the Commander of the " Royalist." The Commander of the “ Icarus ” noted 
“ the early loss of the front teeth in the upper jaw "—but some bad perfect sets of 
teeth. 

We note that there is a consensus of opinion among those who have visited the 
island in nn official capacity that (1) the Islanders have healthy, active, well-formed 
bodies and are capable seamen ; (2) that there is—in a proportion at least—a lack 
of mental ability; (3) there is a tendency to the formation of a peculiar form—a 
native—speech ; (4) there is a curious tendency to lose the upper front teeth. 

Charles and Edwin Young are robust, active, well-formed men of medium 
stature. Mr. and Mrs. Roiitledge formed a high opinion of their seamanship; they 
found them capable, trustworthy, and intelligent. They spoke English quietly, 
deliberately, and exactly, and yet it seemed to me tliey spoke it as if it were to 
them nn Acquired tongue. They bad a certain timbre in their voices which struck 
me as neither Hriti-sb nor European. .Speaking of the Tahitians of 1769, Captain 
Cook said: “Their motions are easy and graceful, but not vigorous; their deport- 
" nicnt is generous and open, and tbeir behaviour is affable and generous." That 
description i.s wholly and truly applicable to the two Youngs. They bad an air of easy 
composure under all circumstances—characteristics which seem to me to be Tahitian 
rather than European. I was struck with their negative rather than positive mental 
qualities, and formed the opinion that their powers of apprehension were limited. 
They also illustrated the statements made as regarJ.s loss of upper incisor teeth. 
Charles, although only twenty-eight, retained only nine of his thirty-two permanent 
teeth. In the upper jaw he had Iwth canines and three of his molars ; in the lower 
jaw two incisors, one canine, and one molar. In the yonnger brother, Edwin, ten 
teeth were retained—two in the upper jaw (both of them molars), eight in the 
lower jaw (four iiivisors, two canines, one prcmolar, and one molar). It was difficult 
to ascertain how and why they hod lost their teeth, but on returning to the “Mana'*' 
Charles informed Mrs. Routledgc that about ten years ago his teeth "began to go 
bad " ; " they were good and sound, but caused pain, and so bad them pulled out.” 
He maintained that “mo.st people on the island bad good teeth and used tooth 
brushes. They also had two dozen pairs of tooth forceps." Edwin said that in 
1910 ho pulled out six teeth “Iwcanse they began to pain.” All six, he said, were 
quite sound. In 1913 he pulled out six more because they gave pain. The latter 
six had, bo said, " become rotten." Mr. Christian, the magistrate, did all the extrac- 
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tions on the island. Mrs. Rontlcdgo is certain that any reluctance they manifested 
to explain the loss of their teeth was due to certain negotiations they liad opened 
up with a dentist at Southampton. The early loss of sound teeth suggests that the 
operation may have an ethical as well as a medical explanation. 

If I had easually met the Youngs in the street and known nothing of their 
history, I should have sot them down, from a surrey of their features and complexion, 
as natives of the Levant, or perhaps crosses between a European and a native of 
India. Their cranial and facial characters are well portrayed in Plate H. 

With this rather lengthy introduction, I shall now proceed to compare their 
physical characteristics with British aud Tahitian types. Tahle.s of ineasuremonts by 
Dr. Mackenaie and myself are appended to this article. As the complexion of the skin 
of the Pitcairn Islanders agrees with that given by Captain Cook of the Tahitians, 
and differs from any tint which occurs in England, I infer that the Islanders have 
inherited entirely the maternal degree of nigrescence. 

I, unconsciously, repeated in my notes on the Youngs almost the same terms 
as were used by Captain Cook to describe the Tahitian skin, “delicately smooth and 
agreeably soft.” When their eyes are examined carefully it is seen that the iris 
eurroundiug the pupil is laden with a brown, almost a chestnut, pigment; the 
circumference of the iris is also pigmented, but l)etwccn the pupillary ring of brown 
and the pigmented circumference the iris is of a clear green, the green zone being 
.less extensive in the cider than in the younger brother. The white of the eye is 
slightly grey, but shows no collections of pigment such ns are seen in negroid races. 
It is when one runs the fingers through their hair that a Tahitiau rather than a 
European feature is noted. The hair of the elder is black, stiff, and stubbly, almost 
Mongolian in texture. In the younger the hair has a brownish tinge ; he declares 
that at one time it was almost red, and is softer than that of his elder brother. In 
both of them the hair on the temple.'*, which has been allowed to grow somewhat 
longer than on the back aud crown of the head, was inclined to wave at the 
points, but in no manner could it be described a.s frizzy j where it was short it 
wo-s straight and stiff. They had abundant black hair in their armpits and on 
their pubes ; scattered hairs also occurred on the chest and abdomen, the elder 
brother being the more hairy of the two in this res}>cct. As regards distribution of 
body hair they did not differ from the ordinary run of Europeans. The hair inclines 
to grow low both on their foreheads, which are somewhat receding, aud on the nape 
of the neck, particularly in Charles, tlie elder. 

The occipital region of their heads, particularly in the ehler brother, Charles, 
shows a peculiar kind of flattening, which can be most truly described as Tahitian. 

As regards stature and proportion of body there is a]>parcntly no great difference 
between the average Briton aud Tahitiau. Tera Poo’s skeleton has a stature of 
1,705 mm., corresi>ouding to 1,725 mm. in life. He must have stood almut 5 feet 8 inches 
iu life, near the British average. The standing height of the elder brother, Charles, 
is 1,690 ram. (5 feet 6^ iuches), Edwin, the younger, 1,724 mm.—practically the 
same height as Tera Poo. They are men rather alM>ve medium height. Their 
sitting height—length of body from the crown of the head to the level of the ischial 
tuberosities—is 893 mm. in the elder, 884 iu the younger. The shorter man has the 
longer trunk; the younger brother’s greater height depends on his longer lower 
limbs. In the elder brother the “ heatl-truuk" length represents 52'8 per cent, of 
the total stature; iu the younger 51*3 per cent. The length of the lower limbs, 
measured from the apical point of the great trochanter to the sole of the foot, was 
877 mm in the elder and 925 mm. in the younger brother, these amounts being 
respectively 51 per cent, and 53 per cent, of the standing height. Both have 
relatively long b^ies. The total length of their upper extremities was estimated in 
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the following manner ; The total span of the elder brother is 1,684 mm., of the 
younger 1,763 mm.; in the first case the span is 6 mm. le.*is than the standing 
height, in the second it is 39 mm. more. The younger brother has absolutely and 
relatively the longer limbs. If we deduct from the span the distance between the 
outer ends of the clavicles wo obtain the sum of the combined length of t })0 two 
arms. In the elder, the biclavicnlor width is 300 mm., in the younger 295 turn.; in 
the elder the combined arm length is 1,684 — 300 = 1,384 mm.; the arm length 
1 384 

=: 692 ; in the younger 734 mm. In the cider the length of the upper limb is 

rather less than 80 per cent, of the lower; in the younger it is 82 per ceut. There 
is no exceptional feature in these figures, nothing which helps us to determine a 
preponderance of either Polynesian or European elements in the two Youngs. Nor 
do the relative proportions of the various segments of the limbs help us. In the 
following table are given the length of the various segments of the upper and 


lower limbs :— 

Femoral 

Tibial 

Humeral 

Radial 


Len^h. 

Length. 

I.«ugth. 

Length. 

Charles 

- 400 mm. 

363 mm. 

282 mm. 

250 mm. 

Edwin 

432 mm. 

372 mm. 

312 mm. 

265 mm. 


In botli the tibia is relatively long compared with the femur; in Charles it is 
exceptionally long (90 per cent.), in Edwin 86 per cent. The radial (forearm length) 
represents 88 per cent, of the humeral length in the elder and 85 per cent, in the 
younger brother. It will be noted that the tibial and radial lengths in the elder 
brother are remarkably great. 

While the measurements and proportiona of the body give us little or no help 
in deciding whether tlie British or Polynesian characteristics predominate in the two 
brothers, it is otherwise as regards the 8l)ape of their heads; in head form they are 
preponderantly Polynesian. Wo have seen that they are Polynesian as regards 
tiieir olive skins and stifif dark hair. In the proportion of their limbs, Tera Poo, 
the Tahitian, and the Youngs are not imlike. The outstanding feature of the 
Tahitiau head is the flattened and high occiput (see Fig. 1). The Pitcairn Islanders 
have the Tahitian occiput and also the Tahitian dimensions and proportions of head. 
In Charles, the elder, the maximum length of tlio head is 177 mm., its maximum 
width 144 mm. To obtain the actual length of the skull we must deduct, according 
to Dr. Anderson, 8*6 mm. from the length and I0'5 mm. from the width, giving a 
cranium of remarkably small dimeusions—only 168’4 mtn. long and 133*5 mm. 
wide—with a cephalic index of a fractiou over 79. In Edwin the bead length is 
179 mm., the width 144 mm.; making the necessary deductions we obtain a crauial 
length of 170*4 mm., a cranial width of 133*5 mm., a cephalic index of a fraction 
over 78. The corresponding measurements of the Tahitian's skull are: Iciigtb, 
176 mm. ; width, 137 mm.; an index of 77*8. In actual and relative measurements 
the Pitcairn Islanders have the cranial characters of the Tahitian—not at all those 
of the average Englishman. As regards the height of the cranial vault, os estimated 
by the height of the vault above the auditory meatus, there is also a Tahitian 
resemblance. In Charles tbe auricular height is 124 mm., in Edwin 115 mm.; 
7*2 mm. has to be deducted from that amount to obtain tbe cranial measurement 
(Anderson); the corrected auricular height in Charles is thus 116*8 mm., in Edwin 
107*8 mm. In the .Tahitian skull the lengtl) and width dimensions are greater than 
in the Pitcairn Islanders ; so is the auricular height, viz., 122 min. With these three 
measurements—length, width, and auricular height—we may apply the Lee-Pearson 
formula and obtain an estimate of the cranial capacity. In Charles tbe cranial 
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capacity is calculated to be 1,300 cc., in Edwin 1,250 cc. In tlie Taliitian wc 
know from direct measurement that it wn.'< greater than in either, viz., 1,-I00 cc. 
When it is remeinbcr<Kl that the mean capacity for Englishmen is about 1,400 cc., 
and for Polynesians about 1,470 cc., the relatively small cranial capacity of these 
two Pitcairn Islanders will be npprecintetl ns n matter worthy of attention. They 
fall far short of the Pulyuosiun average. The actual size of their brain is probably 
under, uot over the estimate, for their foreheads are receding, and the mea.surcments 
aie likely to give an over- rather than an uuder-estimato of brain size. Now, 
although wo cannot say that there is, in every' case, a direct relationship 1>etwecn 
size of brain and degree of intelligence, yet there is a general correlationsliip lietween 
these two factors. Visitor after visitor to Pitcaini has remarked on the lack of 
intcHigeucc exhibited by a certain proportion of the Islanders. If the two men 
brought home by Mr. Routledge are representative of the Pitcairn population, then 



Fio. 1.— raOFlLE AKD rOI/L-PACB DBAWIKOB OP THS SKOLL OP THE TAHITlAil, TEBA POO. 

there is a sufficient explanation for some of the observations made by visitors to the 
islands. 

Is their small-sized brains the result of interbreeding ? We know nothing of 
the size of brain or degree of intelligence possessetl by the mutineers atid Tahitians 
who became isolated from the rest of the world in 1790. Wc know that most 
of the mutineers were dissolute men, but wo have no reason to suppose that they 
lacked initiative. We cannot reasonably adopt the popular belief that the reduction 
in brain-size is due to inbreeding, for, as I have already indicated, there are at 
lca.st five British strains, and a probably greater number of Tahitian strains are 
conjoined in the constitution of the two brothers koung. Nor have we any evidence 
-which leads us to believe that there was any small-headed mutineer-type wluch has 
become dominant in these men. The only hypothesis that seems worth inquiring into 
is one which supposes the size of the brain to be transmitted through the female 
ratlier than through the male line, but in this case we have to suppose that it ■ is 
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the female rather than the male Tahitian cranial capacity that has been inherited 
by the two brothers. Apparently mental ability is exhibited by the female side of 
the Young family. That is in keeping with the hypothesis I pnt forward. 

How near the cranial ontline of the elder brother Charles agree.s witli the 
peculiar Tnliitiau cranial type may l>e seen from Fig. 2. In that figure I have used 
a tracing of the profile of the head of Charles and placed within it, on a slightly 
diminished scale, the profile of the craniom of Tera Poo. There eannot be a doubt 
that they possess the same pccnliar form. In the case of the younger brother this 
is true to a less extent; in him there are two English features—a lowness of vault 
and a slight tendeuey to an oceipital prominence. In the case of the facial skeleton 
the oases are reversed—Charles is the more English, Edwin the more Tahitian. 

In shape of head, as in eolour of skin, the Youngs are Tahitian ; in size of 
brain they fall far below both the Polynesian aud British average. We now propose 

to examine their facial features, 
in order to ascertain which stock 
they favour. . Their faces are 
remarkably short; to some 
extent this must be regarded as 
due to the premature loss of 
teeth, with consequent absorp¬ 
tion of their sockets. The 
upper face length, measured 
from nasion or root of the nose 
to the point where the roots of 
the upper central incisors were 
fixed, the alveolar point, is 
58 mm. in Charles, 61 in Edwin 
—a Polynesian rather than a 
British measurement. In the 
Tahitian skull, that of a young 
man with a sound and complete 
set of teeth, the upper face 
measures 68 mm. The total 
length of the face, from nasion 
to lower border of chin, is 
102 uira. in Charles, 90 in 
Edwin; the total length of the 
face is also abnormally low. In 
the Tahitian skull the total face 
Fio. 2.— ooTLiua OF THE PROFILE OF CHARLES voaNO’s length is 120 mm. On the other 
HEAD, w’lTH A PROFILE OF THE cRAMioii OF THE lianJ, the focc width—bizygo- 
TAH1TIA.V, TERA POO, PLACED WITHIK IT. width — Is Considerable, 

129 mm. in Charles, 136 mm. in Edwin. In Englishmen the width of the face 
—bizygomatic diameter—has a mean of about 130 mm. In the Tahitian skull it is 
125 mm. lu order to compare the measurements ma>le on the Youngs, a eertain 
amount has to be deducted on account of the soft parts covering the zygomatic 
arches. If we allow 8 mm. for soft parts, the width of the bony face in Charles 
may be estimated as 121 mm., in Edwin ns 128 mm. The faces are not absolutely 
wide, only relatively' so if we take into consideration their short length. In size 
and shape Charles’ nose is almost European ; in Edwin there is a fullness in the 
alar regions of the nose that one often sees in Polynesians, but rarely encounters 
in Europeans. 
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The length of the nose, measured from the nasion to the lower liorder of the 
nwal apertures, is 48 mm. in Charles, .‘51 min. in Edwin, 54 mm. in the Tahitian 
skull. The width of the nose at the aim is 28 mm. in the first, 35 mm. in the 
second ; Charles has inherited the European, Edwin the Tahitian natal shape and 
dimensions. Indeed, in his wide face and prominent cheek bones there can. l>e no 
doubt that Edwin retains the traits of his maternal ancestor, Charles those of his 
paternal ancestor. The Tahitian nose is wider than the European. In the Tahitian 
skull the anterior nares measure 27 mm. in width—equal to an alar width of 
32 mm. In the elder, Charles, the anterior nares are shai>ed and situated as in 
Enroiieans, They are elliptical openings 14 mm. in their long axis and 8 unn. in 
their transverse and shorter diameter. They are situated on each side of the narial 
septum, approximately parallel to each other. In the younger, Edwin, they are 
shaped as in negroid races, the apertures diverging m they retreat towards the 
bases of the alw. The long axis of each aperture measured 18 mm., the narrower 
diameter being 8 mm., m in the elder brother. There are other features of their 
faces which I think desirable to place on record. In both the eyebrow ridges are 
prominently developed; so is the glabellar region. In Charles the width of the 
foreheail — measured between the outer ends of the supra-orbital ridge, or malar 
processes of the frontal—is 99 mm., in Edwiu 111 mm., in T.S. (Tahitian skull 
K.C.S.) 103 mm.; the minimum widtli of the foreheail in the first is 95 nun., 
99 nom. in the second, 93 mm. iu the Tahitian skull. All of those mcasuremeuts 
are in pro^rtion as regards the size of head possessed by the Islanders, but 
compared with heails of average dimensions arc absolutely small. A narrow forehead 
is a Tahitian rather than a Euro{>ean feature. 

There is a remarkable feature of tho Tahitian skull which I suspect to be a 
raciid cliaructcrislic, iinmoly, the narrowness of the inter-orbital septum, which, of 
course, forms tho upper part of tho iinsal clmmbcr. lu the Tahitian skull the 
distance between tho lachrymal crests is only 15 mm. ; the mean di.slaiico in the 
English mole is 20 mm.; in the cider lioung the di.staiice is 18 mm., in the younger 
19 mm.; l>oth take after tho Tahitian rather than the British in this respect. 

As regards the chin, the Tahitiiiii is receding. In neither of the Vouiigs is 
this the case, but there is tio doubt that the removal of teeth will liring a chin of 
medium development into prominence. Another feature which can l.e measured with 
some degree of accuracy is the lower breadth of tho face—measured liotweeii the 
angles of the mandible—the bigoninl width. In modern English skulls the meau 
bigoiiial width is a fraction over 99 mm. Wlicii covered by soft parts the same 
width is about 108 mm., allowing 9 mm. for the increase caused by the flesh. In 
Charles tho bigoninl width is 101 mm., iu Edwin 100 inm,; representing a bony width 
of 92 to 93 mm. In tho Tahitian skull tho bigoiiial width is 98 mm. Thus in 
tho absolute dimensions of tho lower width of the face, a.s in cranial capacity, the 
two IMtcaini Islanders fall below the moan of both British and Tahitian. 

The ears of the two brothers are remarkably alike, not only in dimensions but 
also iu detail of shape. In both the lobule is but slightly developed, and is completely 
ailherent to tho cheek. In lioth the length of the ear, from upper border to lower 
edge of lobule, is 60 mm. Its widtli, measured from tho base of the notch at the 
upper border of tho anti-tragus to the posterior border, is 2« mm. Tho border of 
the helex is iiirollod to the extent of 5 mm. There is no trace of a Darwin’s tubercle. 
There is no distinctive feature here, except that such an adhesion of the lobule is 
less common in England than in Polynesia. 

I now return to certain features of the physical development of the body. In 
European and Polynesian alike there is a robust, muscular and skeletal development. 
The two brothers have a splendid phvsique; their lyues are well formed and 
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capable of being dcxtcronsly and strenuonsly applie«l. The circumference of the arm 
at the biceps in Charles is 270 mm.; in Edwin 242 mm. In the lower limb each 
has a circumference in the middle of the thigh of 4o0 mm.; round the calf Charles 
measures 327 mm., Edwin 324 mm. They Iiave the muscnlar development of athletes. 
Across their shoulders, from one acromion process to the other, Charles measured 
40S mm., Edwin 390 ram.—wide-shouldered meu. At the level of the sterno- 
eusiform junction, Charles’ chest had a baok-to-front diameter of 159 mm., a 
side-to-side diameter of 259 «nm.—wide and flat-chested. In Edwin the corresponding 
diameters measured 180 mm. and 243 mm.; be was more round-chested. As in bis 
facial features, so in his thoracic conformation, Charles favoured the European type, 
Edwin the Polynesian.' But in both there could bo no thought of physical 
degeneration; in chest and in muscle they were splendidly developed. 

I also obtained satisfactory hand and foot prints. Their feet at once reminded 
me of imprints I obtained of .Spanish labourers who go barefoot or in light sandals 
—large feet, very wide across the solo, under the heads of the metacarpal bones. 
In both men the great toe continues forward in a line with the inner border of the 
foot; a line drawn along the inner side of the imprint, so as to touch the inner 
margin of the heel and the pad under the head of first metatarsal bone, runs 
parallel with the axiS’ of the great toe. The length of the foot imprint from the 
binder margin of the heel impression to the impression of the longest t(»e—the 
second—is 235 mm. in Charles, 245 mm. in Edwin. The width of the sole, across 
tl>e heads of the metatarsal bones, is 98 mm. in Charles and 101 mm. in Edwin. 
Edwin has the bigger limbs aud the bigger feet. 

. While their feet at once strike the observer as being large, this is not the case 
as regards their hands. I made the following measurements, not from the hands 
themselves, but from the imprints. The middle finger is the longest; from the fold 
at the base of the ball of the thumb—fold on the wrist side of the thenar eminence 
to the distal margin of the middle finger impression—measured 166 mm. in Charles, 
185 mm. in Edwin, who has the bigger liauds as well as bigger feet, but has the 
shorter trunk-length. In Charles the second and fourth fingers measured the same, 
158 mm.; in Edwin the fourth was longer than the second, 175 mm. aud 170 mm. 
As measured in the manner already stated, the thumb was shorter than the little 
finger ; in Charles the measurements of thumb aud little finger were 137 mm. and 
112 mm.; in Edwin 150 mm. and 125 mm. In both the palm imprint was 
82 mm. wide. 

In botlt the prevalent papillary pattern on the fingers was of an uncommon type, 
and I suspect is Tahitian rather than European. Taking the pattern on the finger 
imprints of Charles first, one notes on the thumb a loop, with a tendency for the 
inner or nuclear lines to be arranged in a parallel series and shut off at the base of 
the loop. The pattern in the second, third, and fourth digits are also of the loop 
type, while in the fifth digit the lines fonn concentric ellipses, the innermost tending 
to be parallel and to assume an arrangement or typo which occnie in anthropoids. 
The typo described in Charles’ little finger occurs in the ring and little finger of 
Edwin; in his middle and forefinger the pattern assumes a whorl or spiral arrange¬ 
ment. On the balls of the toes the pattern cannot be taoted, except in the case of 
tlie great toe, where they assume the open triangular form. 

To sum up, 1 regard the two Pitcairn Islanders as decidedly more Tahitian 
than European in their physical characteristics. In facial features Charles is European, 
Edwin is not, yet in- actual shape of head the case is reversed—Charles has the 
typical Tahitian head,'Edwin rather the European. In colouring l)Oth are Tahitian 
rather than European ; in texture of hair they are Tahitian rather than European. 
In size of brain they are typical of neither British nor Tahitian, but incline rather 
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to the second than to the first. But there can he no question of physical degene¬ 
ration ; they are both splendidly dcvelojicd men. 


Lt.sT OF Measdueme.vts, 

Chari. Ks. 

Uni. 

Epwix. 

Min. 

Stanumg iioight - - . . 

. 


i,a‘)o 

1,724 

Sitting height - - . . 

. 

• 

893 

884 

Span - - . . , . 

. 


1.684 

1,763 

Bi-ncroniial width - . . 

. 


408 

390 

Length of npper limb ... 

• 

• 

692 

760 

Length of lower limb ... 

• 

. 

877 

• 925 

Weight ..... 

Head Measurements: 

• 

• 

56'3 kilos. 
(124 11)8.) 
Mm. 

5.>4 kilos. 
(122 lbs.) 
Mm. 

Maximum length ... 

. 

• 

177 (169)* 

179 (171) 

Maximum width ... 

- 

- 

144 (134) 

144 (134) 

Anrioular height ... 

- 

- 

124 (117) 

115 (108) 

Maximum mastoid diameter 



120 

124 

Minimum frontal ... 



95 (87) 

_ 

Bi.stophanic diameter 

- 

- 

130 (120) 

135 (125) 

Face Measurements: 

Nasio.alToolar length 

• 


58 

61 

Nnsio-mental • „ 

- 


102 

99 

Nose, length ... 



48 

51 

Nose, width ... 

. 


28 

35 

Supra-orbital width ... 

- 


99 

111 

Width between Inch, crests 

« 


18 

19 

lutorocnlar width ... 

- 

. 

28 

30 

Bizygomatic diameter 

- 

- 

129 (121) 

136 (128) 

Bi-malo-muxillary width 


- 

85 

87 

Bicondyloid width ... 

- 

- 

117 

130 

Bigonial width ... 

. 

- 

101 

100 

Upper Extremity: 

Humeral length ... 

- 

- 

282 

312 

Badial length ... 

. 

- 

250 

265 

Hand, length ... 

- 

- 

166 

185 

Circumference, upper arm • 

. 

- 

270 

242 

Measurements of Lower Limbs: 

Femoral lengtli ... 

- 

- 

400 

432 

Tibisl length ... 

- 

- 

363 

372 

Length of foot ... 

- 

- 

235 

245 

Circumferance of thigh 


- 

450 

450 

Circumference of calf 

- 

- 

327 

324 

Thorax: 

At level of 4th cost. cart. A.P. diameter 

- 

159 

180 

At level of 4th cost. cart, transverse 

diameter 

- 

259 

243 

Kxternal oar.—Vertical diameter 

- 

- 

60 

60 

External ear.—Width at antitragus 

— 

• 

28 

28 

A. KEITH. 


* Mcasurcmctits in braclcets represent estimated dimensions for skall. I have used a slight 
modification of Dr. Anderson's data—subtracting 8 mm. from length, 10 mm. from width, and 
7 inm. from auricular height—to obtain the ‘‘skoU" from the “head” mcasurementa 
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Anthropology. 

The Arboreal Descent of Man. By F. fV. Jones. 

In concluding hia review of Arboreal Man (Mak, 1917, 71), Pro¬ 
fessor Parsons expresses the hope that someone “ will take up the case for the 
defence”—the defence, that is, of the thesis that man has been evolved from a 
pronograde quadrupedal munuual, in opposition to the teaching that man’s ancestry 
is to be looked for along the lines of an arboreal stock which has retained adapta¬ 
tions to an arboreal life from practically the dawn period of the mammals. If this 
case for the defence is to be conducted to its best advantage, it is to Professor 
Parsons that one would wish to see the brief offered, for, as he says, he is “ con- 
“ vinced of the pronograde ancestry of man.” But if he undertakes this task he 
must give the jury better reasons for his couvictions than those be has provided in 
his review, or the verdict will surely go agaiust his client. The “few instances of 
“ many which,” in the opinion of Professor Parsons, “can alone be explained by 

regarding Man as continually harking back to a pronograde condition ” cannot be 
permitted to pass unchallenged in the pages of tlio journal in which they* appeared 
in priut. 

The first of these points is presented with some subtlety, and must appear very 
convincing if examined with that amount of care usually devoted to the analysis of 
a writer’s meaning. The argument, as urged by Professor Parsons, is as follows:— 
(a) The radius becomes the important bone of -the forearm in pronograde mammals. 
(A) Its head occupies the greater part of tlie lower end of the humerus, and the 
ulna occupies only an inconsiderable humeral articular area, (c) In orthograde and 
brachiating mammals the radial head is small and has a correspondingly small humeral 
articulation, (cf) In the human foetus “ the epiphysis for the capitellum still stretches 
“ across and forms quite half of the trochlear surface for the ulna.” I think that 
from these statcmenU the average reader would assume tliat (c) the articular surface 
for the radial head, and probably the head itself, were relatively larger in the human 
foetus than they are in the adult. 

A question concludes the evidence on this point—” Is not this a persistence in 
“ the young condition of a pronograde stage in which the radial surface of the 
“ humerus was much larger and more important than it is in the ortliograde or 
“ brachiating adult ? ” There would not api^ear to be much doubt ns to the answer 
expected ; and yet the one which I believe to be correct is not that looked for by 
Professor Parsons. 

First, there is the inherent 'improbability of a forearm ever passing from a 
primitive type into a highly specialised type (such ns is that of a pronograde), and 
then back again into a condition which resembles, in the most minute details, the ' 
previous primitive phase. Such a sequence of events is quite contrary to the laws 
of change determined by palieontologists; and even could Professor Parsons establish 
his case for the radius, what of the host of other features of the human Imdy which 
show a similar strangely primitive condition ? Have they all been altered in their 
passage through the pronograde stage, and then harmoniously reverted to an earlier 
type ? But can even the case of the radius be made out ? The facts are as 
follows :—(a) Ossificatiou of the cartilagenous articular lower end of the humerus 
starts upon the radial side and spreads towards the ulnar side. (&) Much of the 
area with which the ulna articulates is ossiRed from this centre. But (c) at no 
developmental stage of man does the radius occupy more of the articular extremity 
of tlie humerus than it docs in the fully ossified bone, (d) There is no stage in 
which the “capitellum” is relatively larger or the “trochlear surface for the ulna” 
relatively smaller than in the adult, (e) Even before ossificatiou has started at all 
the cartilagenous radius and ulna articulate with the cartilagenous humerus in their 
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proportionate adult areas, (y*) Tbero is no tiint whatever, at any phase of develop, 
ment, of a humeral extremity of the radius which “ stretches across the greater part 
“ of the lower articular end of the humerus ”—no suggestion of any harking back 
to a former pronograde stage. 

There is another question which Professor Parsons might have propounded 
couceruing the radios and.its humeral articulation. Why does the radius become 
such an important bone in pronogrades, and why, too, is it so important in orthograde 
and brachiating mammals ? I am sure he will find the answer to this question in 
considering the influences of the arboreal habit. I will not recapitulate the evidence 
concerning the specialisation of the radial (and tibial) digit brought alx>ut by tree 
climbing; but I would remind him that I especially pointed out in the volume in 
question that it was the side of the limb next to the middle line of the animal 
which was selected for dominance in arboreal activities. I would remind Professor 
Parsons that this radial specialisation is as old as the mammals, for it is well known 
to palaeontologists that the mammalian fauna of Eocene days possessed opposable 
radial digits, and dependence upon the bones of the inner side of the limbs. 

This was the already existing specialisation when the climbing mammals of the 
Eocene became more thoroughly pronograde quadrupeds. It is the importance of the 
radial side of the limb which leads to ossification starting upon the radial side of 
the humeral articular area, but this importance was begot of the habits of the 
Cretaceous climbers, and not of any supposed barking back to the condition seen in 
the horse. 

The other points raised by Professor Parsons may be dismissed more briefly. I 
have insisted throughout that man, and more especially the forearm and band of 
man, exhibit singularly primitive mammalian features. That is my point, and 
Professor Parsons greatly strengthens my position when he cites a muscle such as 
the flexor profundus digitorum which shows “ atavistic variations in Man only to bo 
“ found in such generalised prouogrado typos as Erinaceus and Gymnura among the 
“ lusectivora.” Homo shows these resemblances in forearm musculature to Erinaceus 
and Gymnura because they arc “generalised,” but not liecause they are 
“ pronograde.” 

The other muscle to which Profc-ssor Parsons draws attention is the serratus 
magnus, and his arguments concenting it arc so exactly along the lines which I 
Itave stigmatised, in Arboreal an, as fallacious that I am willing to leave them 
to the judgment of any lay person. This muscle is, as he says, smail in Amphi¬ 
bians and reptiles, but large, because function demands it, in pronograde mammals. 
In man it is less extensive than in the t^’pical prouogrado mammals, but the 
assumption that therefore “ it is partly disappearing in Man ” because man has ceased 
to be a pronogradc is, 1 believe, quite unwarranted. The last anatomical evidence 
brought forward by Professor Parsons concerns the middle gleno-humeral ligament 
of man ; that point I am prepared to leave in the hands of anatomists generally. 
Any view as to the pbylogeny of man which needs to fall back for support on 
evidence derived from the so-called middle glcno-bnnicml ligament as seen in the 
shoulder joint of man fails to retain my confidence. 

I trust that Professor Parsons may be persuaded seriously to undertake the 
defence of the thesis of the prouogrado origin of man, and that he will do it solely 
' from the great wealth of anatomical knowledge which he possesses; refraining from 
making any attempt to represent that one wl>o holds very different views stands 
revealed in clever evasions because he has tried to produce an honest simplicity in 
his diagrams. F. WOOD JONES. 
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West Africa. Migreod. 

Antiquity of Man in West Africa. Sy F, W. H. Migeod. QA 

lu my article pubitttbed ia Man, 1916, 36. ou a presumed palaiolitli from uU 
Ashanti, I referred to some ancient pottery I had unearthed at Ejura. 

1 have recently made a further discovery at Ejura (60 miles north-east from 
Kumnsi) entirely confirming, I consider, the antiquity of what 1 had pievioiisly 
found. The site is about three-quarters of a mile from the other and on the same 
contour. A big pit had been newly dug behind the Heat House for rubbish, and on 
exaroioing it I noticed on one side the outline of an earthenware pot. Its capacity 
must have been about 2 gallons. The lip is nearly 3 inches wide, and the material 
yellowish and rather thin. The thinness may, however, be due to disintegration. 
Its outline is roughly as here indicated, the dotted line representing 
its presniued continuation when still unbroken. The rock in which 
it is embedded is red clay. 

There are 9 inches of vegetable mould on top, and the fragment 
lies about 18 inches below the upper surface of the clay. A couple 
of feet away from it, and on the some level, lies a piece of a black 
■pot about 2 inches long. 

• The clay is free from stones and absolutely undisturbed. The ground elopes 
gently towards a stream about half-a-mile away at a grade of about 1 in 40-50, and 
the rise behind is scarcely worth considering. The vegetation is grass with open- 
country species of timber, but there are patches and tongues of the usual “ dense ” 
forest close by and along the stream. 

It would seem that the clay must have been in process of deposition whilst 
man was already living in those parts, and that the broken pottery had fallen in 
during deposit. The clay l>ed extends all the way to tlie coast, some 200 miles off, 
and rests apparently everywhere upon sandstone. The great ridge known as the 
Mampong Scarp, 30 miles north of Kumasi, would seem to be a recent upheaval, 
as the clay 1>ed lies on the top as well ns below it. The upheaval would, there¬ 
fore, seem to have taken place after the country became inhabited. 

F. W. H. MIGEOD. 


REVIEWS. 

India: Religions, Ethnology. Ramaprasad Chanda. 

The Indo-Aryan Faces: A Study of the Origin of Indo-Aryan People Ql 
and Jrutitutioiu. Part I. By Ramaprasad Chanda, B.A. Pp. 274. wl 
Rajshahi, Varendra Research Society, 1916. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Varendra Research Society, established to investigate the religions, ethnology, 
and folklore of the new Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, has already issued some Sanskrit 
texts, and now opens its English series of publications with the present volume, which 
forms the first part of the work. The intentiou of the book is, we are told, to 
supply a monograph on tlie origin of the Bengali people. This question, however, 
is dealt with only incidentally in the present volume, which consists of a series of 
essays on “The Aryas and Anaryas of Vedic India,” “ludo-Aryans of the Outer 
Countries,” “ Race and Cult—Vaishnavism,” “Race and Cult—Saktism,” “Race and 
Caste—the Brahmans of the Outer Countries,” “Indo-Aryans and Iranians.” The 
scheme is thus sufficiently ambitious, and a study of the book suggests that, instead of 
discussing, necessarily with insufficient detail, the leading problems of ludian religions 
and ethnology, the author would have attained greater success if he had devoted 
himself to the special question which it was the object of the Society to investigate. 

The path which he has followed is already well trodden, and practically all the 
information in early Hindu literature which is of value for the purpose has already 
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been collected and translated in publications like Dr. J. Muir’s Original Sanskrit 
Texts and in the Vedic Index of Professor Mncdonell and Keith. At the same 
time, the author shows that something remains to be collected in the byways of 
Sanskrit literature. He has read widely, aud some of his theories and comments, 
presented in a scholarly and modest way, deserve consideration. Thus, ho thinks it 
unreasonable to suppose that the Siidras were recruited solely from the B))Originos or 
Aryans of the north, and professes to derive them front the Nishada or forest tribes. 

Contesting the current view that the Yudavo-s were a Panjiib tribe, he finds 
their home in Sanruahtra or Kathiawar, and, without producing much new evidence, 
connects them with the Mutanmi, who worshipited gods with Vedic names, Mitra, 
Vanina, and Indra.. In support of their western origin he refers to a Babylonian 
seal now in the Nagpur Museum. But its provenance is uncertaia, and it may have 
drifted to ludia in the course of trade. He rightly rejects Risley’s theory that the 
round-headed strain among the Mahrattas was due to an Indo-Scytbian migration 
into the Deccan, and he protests against the suggestion of the same writer that 
this similar strain among the Bengalis is due to Mongoloid influence. He seems 
inclined to And these Aryan" roundheads among Risicy’s “ Turko-Jranians." He 
doubts the existence of a Christian element in the Krishna Saga, and prefers to 
connect it with tlie Perseus legend. In the same connection he shows, apparently 
with success, that the view of Krishna being a vegetation spirit is duo to a mis¬ 
understanding of a pa.ssage in Patanjali. The essays on religion present little 
novelty, but be protests against the supposition that there is little sectarianism in 
modern Hinduism, on the ground that persons professing an selective form of belief 
have never undergone the rite of initiation by a Guru. The essay on tho Iranians 
also follows well-known authorities. The work as a whole is iutercstiug, and 
students of early Hindu and Ethnology will look forward to its completion. It may 
be hoped that the second part will be provided with an index. In the forthcoming 
portion of the work the author may be advised to devote more space to the ample 
materials in his Province, a sphere to which the new society will do well to confine 
its investigations. W. CROOKE. 

Africa: West. Tliomas. 

Anthropological Report on Sierra Leone. By Northcote W. Thomas, QA 
M.A., F.R..4..I., Government Anthropologist. (Part I.— Law and Custom of Wfc 
the Timne and other Tribes. Part II.— Timne-English Dietionarg. Part III.— 
Timne Grammar and Stories.') London : Harrison and Sons. 1916. 

In these three volumes Mr. Thomas continues tho series of studies of West 
African customs and languages which he liegan in the Report on the Edo-speaking 
People (1910), and continued in that on the Ibo-speaking People (1913). 

The first part of the present Report deals mainly with the law and custom of 
the Timne, who occupy one of the largest areas of the Sierra Leone protectorate; 
but brief accounts of the law and custom of other tribes arc added at the end of 
each chapter. After a short introduction ou the geographical features and languages 
of tho region, Mr. Thomas discusses tho demography as shown by detailed genealogies 
of the families of over two hundred and seventy men. As polygyny is the rule 
among tlicse peoples—one of Mr. Thomas’s informants bad fifty wives, and was 
himself the son of a man who had sixty wives and a hundred children—the informa¬ 
tion obtained afiTords evidence as to the effect of this custom on tho ratio of tlie 
sexes, and confirms the results obtaineil in Nigeria, that polygyny favours an excess 
of male births. 

The position and prerogatives of the paramount chiefs are briefly dealt with, 
and six chapters are then devoted to religion and religious practices, lu religion 
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the primitive paganism and ancestor-worship seems to have been modified by the 
influence of Islam, though not to such an extent as to disguise its main features. 
Some of these have, however, put on an Arab mask. The primitive deity Kuru- 
masaba has been confounded with Allah, and the minor spirits or hriji with the jin. 
Ancestor worship is performed on Friday in certain months, and the wicked dead go 
to Yehanum (Gehenna). Mr. Thomas discusses these beliefs in detail- with the 
ceremonial of witchcraft, offerings, ritual prohibitions, divination, ordeals, and dreams. 

An imporUnt section of the book is devoted to marriage and its regulation. 
Kinship tables are given in the seven principal languages of the colony. Birth and 
burial customs are described, the latter apparently influenced in some places by 
Muslim practices, such as the offering of prayer, sacrifices at slated times, and the 
discharging of the debts of the dead person. Totemism in a modified and decadent 
form was found by Mr. Thomas to exist, but to he of small importance. In the 
Timnc country the clan name is appended as a kind of surname to that of the 
individual. Though the rule for marriage outside the clan was observed, it Vas not 
strict. Respect was shown to the totem by not eating it, if an animal, and by not 
burning it, if a tree. 

Considering the importance of the secret societies in this part of Africa, the 
accounts given by Mr. Thomas seem somewhat meagre. For this be is probably 
not to blame, for native fear of the white man’s law, and official reprobation of 
secret practices combine to render inquiry regarding these societies one of the most 
difficult tasks of ethnography. The Poro of the Sberbro people and the Rub’eule 
are the most fully described. 

Law, Slavery, and InheriUnce are dealt with in three short chapters, and there 
is an interesting account of farming and various technological processes. 

Tl)is part concludes with a note on the -Botanical features of Sierra Leone by 
Dr. 0. Stapf. It is illustrated by a map and twenty plates reproducing more than 
thirty photographs, and contains an index. 

Part II of the Report consists of a dictionary of the Timne language founded 
partly on Mr. Thomas’s own collections, and partly on some unpublished manuscripts 
by Schlencker and Enbdler, belongiug to the Church Missionary Society. Part III 
comprises a Timne'Grammar and a collection of twenty-seven native texts (twenty- 
six tales and a conversation) with interlinear translation. They wore partly recorded 
on the phonograph, and partly taken down from dictation. 

This short summary shows tliat the Report forms a worthy companion to 
Mr. Thomas’s records of the Edo- and Ibo-speaking peoples. It cannot fail to he 
of use both to the anthropologist and to the official dealing with natives. It is to 
bo hoped that Mr. Thomas may be able to carry on his researches in territories both 
east and west of Sierra Leone. Much has yet to bo learned from Gambia, and the 
customs and law in Nigeria, north and south, require more record than is contained 
in the reports on the Eldo and Ibo. .SIDNEY H. RAY. 
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Tsimshian Crest Poles at Haxelton and Kishplox, B.O. Jiy QJ 

A. C. lircton. OT 

A few iiotcfl 1X11(1 Hketchos mndo iu October 1916 may bo worth recording now 
that the crest-poles of northern British Columbia are decaying and are not likely 
to Ik) replaced. 

On the voyage from Vancouver to Prince Rnpert the only poles seen are at 
Alert Bay, an island liarbour near the north end of Vancouver Island. Unfortu¬ 
nately the direct stenmers do not stop there. Otherwise the const, lioth of mainland 
and islands, is mountainous and covered with thick forest. Approaching the new 
port of Prince Kupert, many ancient villngc-sitcs are noticeable on tho shores of llio 
iieighkonring islands, from tho bright green colour of the clam-shell heaps. Prince 
llnpcrt itself was dense forest until 1907, but is now cleared in the deadly way 
customary out west, leaving only six miles of rock and liog. The Grand Trunk 
Pacific goes from there along tho water’s edge to the entrance of tho great fiord of 
the .Skeena river and up that for some hours, passing fish cannericH 
where tho Indians xvork in summer. Formerly it xvns a fortnight’s 
voyage in a large canoe from Port Kssington, at the mouth of the ^ ^ V 

Skeena, up to the forks where the Bulklcy joins it. W W 

There is no sign of Indian life until Gitwingak (or Kitwnnga ^ JW 

as the railway calls it), is reached, aliout 168 miles from Prince 
Kupert, and iu the drier, more oi)en region with great mountain —> 

masses, where the rivers have cut secondary valleys through vast 
accumulations of debris, and hnnting and fishing arc cosy. The 
various missionary enterprises divided the villages amougst them, ^ 
and Gitwingak does great credit to the Kcv. A. E. Price (Church (dtU 

of England), xvho was there for many years, built a good church, ) / \ f I 

and printed a useful primer or Gitksinn Reader, all done by Indian f I \ \J 

help. Across the rixer, about 1^ miles l>elow Skeena Crossing, is \Jy 
another village with poles. /i) - N 

Hazelton is a few miles further, on a delta, where the Bulkley 11 I \ \ 

and Skeena join. Tho Indian name was Kitanmaksh (fishing by 11 / \ || j 

torchlight). It xvns a Hudson’s Bay Post in tho midst of the 
Indian reservation, to xvliich tho greater part of tho site still j 

belongs, though most of the Indian houses arc on a bank alcove the --— 

Skeena. They are small, modern houses, tho old l>arn-like ones Kio. 3 . — lowkb 

that hold a family in each corner, with the fire in the middle, pabt of pole 1 

having been abandoned. The poles are in front of the latter, and hazel- 

aro said to have Imen carved about thirty years ago by a man 
from Naa-c, though they are so moss-covered, split, and worm-eaten, that it xvas 
difficult to believe this. In the sketch (Fig. I) tho details of tho two farthest do 
not show. The second has sonic clex-crly carved animals climbing on it. The end 
one (Fig. 3) has a seated figure with grotesque face, and hands iu tho typical 
Mexican gesture fur eating, but were said by an Indian informant not to mean that, 
though ho could not give the actual meaning. «Above, three small seated figures, 
with hands raised, tho palms outwards, xveru said to be praying. Still higher is a 
human figure with small faces incised on the shoulders, cllmws and knees, and out¬ 
standing beak. The most interesting of these poles is by tho road, where is also 
a short holloxv polo with rudely carved animal licad on top. 

The cemetery,- on the plateau above, has many very curious little burial chajielB, 
iu which the clothes, portraits, and boxes of the dead, are displayed. There are some 
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bmall blit costly modem tombstones, one to a '‘Chioftess,” and some wooden dome- 
shaped erections, like Turkish graves. Tlio wooden walls of the old houses were 
lined with fine hark matting, the doors and frames paiuted red. Since the coming 
of the railway and influx of miners and wonld-bo settlers, the Indians arc said to 
have become diHCOiitonteil, no longer feeling sure of their agriciiltnral lauds nor of 
their hniiting-groiinds. Mrs. Field, the rector’s wife, has lived thirty years at 
Mnzolton, where fur long she was the only white woman, and could tell much of 
the people and their wnys. Dr. Wrench, at the hospital, has a good collection of 
stone impleinonht, spoons, rattles, masks, dsc., and a statuette of block slate, in 
thickly plaited kilt, with rattle in right hand and small stick in left. 

Kisli^nox is a Methodist village on the Skoena, nine miles above Hazelton by 
a bad road. Church and school arc at one end, so the largo open space in the 
centre remains in its primitive state. Thoro is a row of honses on the north side, 
their gable ends facing the square, with enclosed graves and crest-poles in front. 
The south side has only n few houses and two poles, one said to commemorate the 
carrying otf of a woman hy a man of another trilie. After a time she killetl him 
and came Imck with her baby. My informant, a half-hreeil, owner of a ranch near 
by, was aide to give information about the carvings on the poles, assisted by an Indian 
who was lounging there (who spoke no English), most of the inhabitants being away 
hunting. As at. Uazelton, those poles are unlike those in museums. The figures 
are more natnml, and often very spiriteil, especially animals known to the sculptor, 
showing not only groat skill, but also a sense of humour. Positions of the bauds 
are so varied that it seemed wortlt while to note them carefully, though unable to 
loam the import. Female figures arc uever carved. 

The principal polo had the form of a flagstaff, bO feet high, painted with a 
long black stripe proceeding from a block hmul with white eyes, at the base of the 
staff, and represented a snake. On a small cncluscd platform in front of this were two 
curved wooden figures—one “the grizzly bear under the sea” (medegum tseohaks), 
the other a fiuback whale. 

NOI'XS ox THE FiOUHES 

(Beginning at the west-end ot the row, and in each case from the base upwards). 

I’ole 1.—(a) Fipirc with un'mal hood, hamls licid np, pahns oalwani, fingers cleocbod; (ft) hands 
cliitcliing the body in front; (c) left band round leg; (<i) beak for nose, bamls crnsecil 
on breast, feet tnmoil inwanl; (e) biitl. A plain space above. 

2. —Has sonic ml colour renutining. (a) Human figure, hands held np, palms outward, Cliiunbe 

np, tiiigcrs slmlgbl down; (ft) bird, led, wings with feathers itulimteil; (e) bint with 
outstanding beak; (d) human figure with outstanding beak ; (r) plain piece; (/) bird 
(duck or goose 7) in full relief on top. Grave in front. 

3. —(a) Two frogs climbing ; (ft) animal facing down; (e) human figure with uplifted bands ; 

(d) Wrd; (s) frog facing down; (/) human figure, bands praying. 

4. —(a) Human figure standing ; (ft) two human fignres sitting, bauds clenched, cars on top of 

heads; (c) human figure standing, beak, breast oriuuncnt of n mask like those of }adeite 
in Central America, luuids bent towards each other; (d) seated figure, groteeque face, can 
on top; (e) long straight piece; (/) bear carved solid on top. 

5. —(a) Owl; (ft) five small standing figures, black .legs—from waist np the bodies were blue, 

with red lips and nostrils(c) black animal with faces in relief on hands; (d) bird 
standing on top. 

6. —Hollow at bock, with separatq piece fitted in. (a) Standing figure, arms bent outward, 

hands raised. A seated figure on each side. 

7. —Seated human figure, bands claspol round legs. Rest plain. 

8. —Three owls, one above the other, with sroall owl-beads between ; the can of the top one 

have a face incised in each; a bird on top. 

9. —(o) About 3 feet width of a diamond pattern, the edgi.-a deeply incited, the diamonds raised, 

said to represent matting; (ft) three rows of circles, “ young- moons, young suns ”; 
(o) owl with an eye carved on each wing. 
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10. —(a) “Something that grows in the woofl, eatable,” a shapeless object; (i) ami (r) two 

largo owls; (i!) smaller owl hoUUiig baby. 

11. —Seated figure wth praying hands; rest plain. 

12. —(«) Seated flgnrc, bands on chest, right one highest; (h) a sort ot Maltese cross formeil of 

four snmll staixliug figures, their feet meeting, wul tta fiac ; (c) standing figure, luunds 
praying; (jl) wolf facing downworcL 

13. —Carved right up. (a) Finback whole, hea<l down, big oycf^ fin on back oatstanding; 

(6) standing human Ggnrc, bamls on body ; (c) land otters facing down; ((f) binl; 
(«) small figures; (/) and (y) seated flgtircs. Bird sfonding on top. 

H.—This is hollow at the hack, (a)ami (/*)Owls; ((;) man standing holding a small figure; a 
platform in front {nee sketch. Fig. 2), has a grizzly bear under the sea, with ljunebes 
rnnnd. 

15.—One figure high up, rest plain. 

111.—(a) Seated figure; (5) frog, with water l>elow ; (r) snotlicr frog, both with heads down ; 
(c) animal; (d) fonr men drawn np towanls an eagle on top. 

Some graves liml modern tombstones. Of the few people ioeii, a stately dame 
recalled those of the Mixtoca of Oaxaca, and a man walking with his family gaticd 
willi repugnance at the motor car. 

‘ Hngwilget, a Roman Catholic village of the Dene (so fully described by Father 
Morice), is a few miles from Ila/.elton on tlio otlier side of the Biilklcy canyon, 
crossed Iboro by a remarkable Indian wooden bridge, no longer in use, made some* 
wiint in cantilever fashion. This village bos no poles but boasts n fine new liell, 
witli inscription. I was there on a Sunday afternoon, and some of tlie women woro 
seated outside tlio little ciinrcli, neatly dre.ssed, very clean, and with courteous 
manners, but no English. Hagwilgot means “steady-going people" in Tsiinsbian, 
and they look it. Strong baskets arc miule there of thick bark bent into shape, 
ornamented with diagonal toothed bands scraped to show n ditferent surface. 

Two recent l>ooks* give much interesting detail rc-opecting these Indians, the 
authors* lives having l)ecn s^ient in the effort to bring out the fine (fhalitics and 
cajmcitics dormant among them. At Bella Bella the Indians made wharves, put 
down side-walks, and iinpnscsl taxes to improve the roads. At Port ,Sim|ison they 
woro taught printing and had a little paper, begun in 1882. Dr. Crosby organised a 
fire company ; musical instruments were bought by subscription, and a brass band 
made splendid music. As in Mexico, every Indian village now has its band. Worth 
noting is, tliat Dr. Crosby tmiglit the Ilaida to rib canoes with small cedar sticks, 
and later showed them how to steam the ribs. Before, the canoes were liable to 
split in a storm. Ho says :— 

The apper Skeona people speak of a time when the Haido, Tzimshlans, and some Tltnkits all 
lived a few miles bcluw the Forks (Hazelton), and |ioint unt the locality. Tliere were tlu>uaands 
of {teopic, and they had traps across the Skecna and plenty of fish. But a pruat flood came and 
the Haida went to Queen Charlotte Islands, while the KIt-Kbatlas and Tsimsbiaus stayed at the 
mouth of tho Skeunn in snnuner, and at old Metlakatla and >'sas in winter. 

The accounts of tho crest poles by both authors should be consulted by anyone 
wishing first-hand infomtation. Dr. Collison describes the carving of one very 
claliorate i>olo and tho 

ap])arently reckless way in which the Indian cut ntid hewed with a lar^c axe. “AVberv is your 
“ plan, arc you not afraid to spoil your tree.’” “No; the white man, when aliout to make any- 
“ thing, first traces it on |Ki{>er, but the Indian has all his plans here,” pointing to bis forehead. 
Having cut out the outline roughly, he then proceeded to the finer workmanship with an adze, 
finally polisliing with the dried skin of a dt^gflsh. 

A. C. BRETON, 


• Up and Dawn th« Pacifio Oaaitt, T. Crosby, D.D,, 1913. 
Archdeacon doUfsun [no date, bat new in 1916]. 
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South Africa. • Bryant. 

The Zulu Cult of the Dead. By the Her. A. T. Bryant. QC 

According to Zulu philosophy man is composed of two parts, tho body WU 
{itmZimha, pi. itniZhiba) and tho spirit or soul (iDlozi, pi. amaDlozi). Besides 
these, there are the inTlUiyo (heart, feelings, mind), the iKanda or inGqoiuio 
(brain-power, intellect, understanding, memory, mind), as well as a hazily defined 
something called tho iriTunzi (shadow, personality), which may hare been originally 
one and the same thing as the iDlozi or spirit. But whether all these things are 
attributes of tho 1>ody or of the soul, of tho nmZimba, or of the iDlozi; and 
whether at death they die with the former, or dc]>art with the latter, does not seem 
clear to tho Zulu, although the Inst hypothesis (that they accompany tho departing 
spirit) would seem to be that which would most logically follow from other tenets 
of their belief. 

The Zulu religion makes no deRtiito statement on tho doctrine of the immortality 
of tho soul. Tho soul survives death, and is offered sacrifice practically continuously 
throughout an indefinite period of time; but how long it will continue to live, and 
whether or not it will endure for over, is not defined. A man dies; but only in 
the flesh ; his spirit (^iDlozi, pi. amaDlozi) still endures. Whither, then, docs it 
Ixitako itself ? Neither does it soar to tho skies, nor docs it go down into tho grave 
and rot with the corpse. It enters neither into the forest tree nor into river i>ool, 
nor into tho living l>ody of other man or beast. But if it docs not hark back unto 
the bosom of Nkulunkulu, its Maker, it certainly docs betake itself where he, and 
every succeeding ancestor betook themselves, namely, to tho nearest volt. There 
it becomes changed ; and having shafflc<l out of one corruptible l)ody, it now pro- 
ccctls to put on another. In duo course it reappears iu visible form, in tho guise 
of a snake. It docs not cuter into the body of any already existing snake, but 
simply materialises into one. 

To kill one of these spirit-snakes was no doubt in former times an infringement 
of tho native moral code. But how discriminate ? Can they, then, be distinguished ? 
They can; for tho spirit-stiakes form well-defined species, and all are harmless. 
The iNyandeznlu (pi. iziNyandezulu), bright green of colour.with black spottings 
on the upper body about the neck, is, if fully grown, always the spirit of a man of 
importance, a kroal-hoad or even a chief. When still young, being then not more 
than half an inch in tliickness and a couple of feet long, it is a frequent and 
fearless visitor of the kraal fences, where it may often be seen moving leisurely 
alx>ut or Istsking in the sun. At that size it is regarded as the spirit of a man of 
insignificance, or even of a male child. The natives apparently suppose this small 
iNyandeznlu to be a distinct species, and so usually call it, not by the former name, 
but uniHlwazi (pi. imiHhoazi). The short, brown uMabibini (pi. oMabibini), also 
called umZingandhlu, very fond of taking up its abode iu dark nooks within tho 
hut, is tho spirit of a female generally; though an old woman may take to herself 
the more imposing form of tho large brown umSetune (pi. imiSenene), likewise 
occasionally called an umHlwazi. Some^ aged females, however, seem to object to 
becoming snakes. These prefer the guise of little lizards (isiCashakazana pi. 
iziCathakazana), which have the habit of climbing up to the roof inside the 
huts, then, losing their bold, fall upon anybody seated beneath. All these 
animals, being spirits of the deml, are, according to their rank, treated with due 
respect and never molested—at least, were not, until the Zulu came under white 
influence. 

The only spirits that now really matter, that actually enter into the practical 
religion of the present-day Zulu, are the spirits of his father, his grandfather, and 
bis other immediate ancestors. These he feels he knows, and they alone, he 
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assumeg, have anj preaent interest in him. From them he received hig hoinp. 
Them alone he fears, and from them alone all hlesgiiips and all curses flow. Prac¬ 
tically there is only one demand they make upon him—namely, that he provide them 
with the regulation supply of meat, in other words, that he religiously discharge his 
duties, ns proscril)ed hy law (i.e., tribal custom), in regard to the sacrifleos to the dcml. 
Any neglect will certainly meet with their strong disapproval, and will bo followed by 
drastic reprisals. Their displcasare will always take the fonii of some misfortune 
I>eralliiig either him or his. Now they may roh him of a dear child or two; now 
they may tieny his wives the blessing of offspring—for it is the prerogative of the 
ancestral spirits to mould the child in the w'omb ; or, again, they may bring down 
on him or his family disease which the doctors will strive in vain to cure, till his 
obligations to his deceased forefathers are duly discharged. 

But how shall be know whether the evil be the work of spirit or of human 
agency ? The Zulu religion has furnished a device, which takes the form of an 
oracle, everywhere at hand, and at the present time accessible to nil at the cost 
of one shilling. This oracle is established in the person of the ahaNgoma (sing., 
nmNgom(i\ i>opuIarly called witch-doctors, though more correctly spirit-^liviucrs or 
necromancers. These are not the priests of tho cult, for they do not officiate at the 
sacriflees, nor are they medical doctors or herbalists, a quite different and wholly 
civil profession, though both classes, in the Zulu language, arc frcqtieutly calleil 
by the same name—namely, iziNgangu (sing., iXguuga), which siihpiy means 
“ skilled-ones,” “doctors.” Tho function of the diviners is simply to act a.s the 
mouthpiece of the spirits,, as intermediaries between tho living and the dead. They 
are, in a manner, mentally abnormal typos of humanity, |K>8scssiug certain occult 
powers (popularly called simply an iDlosi, or ancestral spirit), which have been, 
nolens volens, thnist upon them by the spirits themselves ; for, as the possession 
of these powers involves considerable illness and mental and physical discomfort, 
nobody desires of his own accord to become possessed of them. By these powers 
the diviners arc enabled to got into touch with tho spirits, who, feeling the necessity 
of having some channel of intercommunication between their world aud ours, have 
chosen these individuals to be their agents or mediums. 

AbaNgotna, among the Zulu, are of two kinds. Tho one, very rare, is said to 
be posscs-sed of an umLozi or umLozikazana, that is, a speaking (nr rather wliLst- 
ling) spirit. In this case the diviner remains perfectly silent, the spirit itself doing 
the speaking. Europeans are wont to explain tliis as mere ventriloquism. And 
such, indeed, it may be; though if it is, it is certainly strange that ventriloquism 
should remain an idea otherwise absolutely unknown to the ordinary Zulu. Again, 
ventriloquism would not suffice to explain the phcnoinenou of the diviner’s i>ciug able 
to reveal facts otherwise inaccessible to our normal senses. However, although the 
writer has seen and heard the performance, he has not been able to discover 
whether it is really the work of ventriloquism or not. This particular method of 
divination is practised also by tho Luba tribes in tho Southern Congo State. 
Moreover, the diviner there is called by jtractically the same name (vis., mniMshi) 
an the spirit is among the Zulu, for the nmLozi is really the S|iirit, though its 
possessor is also commonly named in the same way. But whereas the Zulu spirit 
speaks from the roof of the hut and in a distinct whistle (also in Zylti umLozi; 
whence the appcllation)i rather than a voice, that of the Luba appears to be kept 
caged within a vessel of some kind and s]>caks therefrom in a piping voice as though 
that of a child. 

Tho second variety of umNgoma is said to be possessed of an iDlozi, that is, 
simply “a spirit.” In this type the spirit is Silent, tho speaking being done by the 
diviner under the spirit’s inspiration. This s))ecie8, again, has been “consulted” 
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with more or less interesting results, by the present writer. Inasmnch as the iDlozi 
type of diviner embraces, perhaps, more than 95 per cent, of the total number of 
practitioners in this country, the writer proposes to couRue himself mainly to a 
consideration of tliis species. 

The bone-diviner and the diviner by the divining-rod, though both are now 
fairly common iu Natal, are not iudigeuons to the Zulu tribes. The bone-man is 
probably an importation from the inland Suto tribes; the rod-diviner from tlie 
Tongas. 

An umNgoma may be a man or a woman, a youth or a girl. As a matter of 
fact, ttie great majority (fully 90 per cent.) are married women. Further, any 
individual may become an xtmNgoma, though never of his own choice ; only if called 
to the office by the spirits, who alone can bestow upon him the occult powers 
necessary for divination. The chosen individual becomes afilicteil with some strange 
disorder, which proves beyond the knowledge and skill of the Native medicine-man 
to cure. To the Euro)>can practitioner, of course, these disorders are generally easily 
recognisable as forma of nervous disease ; though occasionally they turn out to bo 
brain, even kidney or lung, complaints. It is this inability of the Native doctors to 
cure that suggests the probability that the illness owes its origin to the ancestral 
spirits. Moved by this suspicion, the patient’s relatives forthwith betake themselves 
for a consultation to an vmNgoma of repute. If the nmNgoina Rnds that the 
suspicion is well founded, and' that the patient is suffering, not from disease, but 
from spirit possession, the sufferer is at once removed out of the hands of the 
medical man and passed over, for initiation, to the care of any selected umNgoma 
of power. The initiation process (which may cover anything from a few months 
to a couple of years) consists mainly in the administration of emetics and other 
herbal remedies, as well as a course of instruction in the ceremonies and functions 
of the profession. .Should the treatment restore tho patient’s health, such will at 
once prove that tho diagnosis wa.s correct; and so soon as he can prove himself, by 
practical demonstration, able to divine with tolerable success,, the initiation process 
will be regarded as complete; whereupon he will leave the kraal of his instructor 
(whore he has heretofore been residing) and return to his own home, there to 
set up as a fully diploma’d umNgoma, holding sittings to all comers at a shilling 
apiece. 

This form of divination is met with among other Bantu tribes ; though almost 
everywhere the Bantu name for such a diviner is not umNgoma or any cognate 
word, but Nganga, which is akin to tho Zulu iNganga, skilled one,” a term also 
applied by the Zulu to their umNgoma. The root ngoma is itself common enough 
iu Bantulaud, but almost everywhere means a “ drum ”; though somotiiucs 
(Kavirondo and Angola) a dance ” ; with the Kikuyu “ temporary madness ”; and 
with the Nika almnt Mombasa, a “ spirit.” But right away at the extreme end of 
Bantnland, among the Duala in the Cameroon, we meet with a diviner almost 
identical with his Zulu confrere in character and method, and called, moreover, 
Ngambi, which is probably of the same derivation as tho Znlu umNgoma. 

The popular idea concerning this Native divination business is that it is wholly 
and knowingly an imposture. But such lui absolute and unqualiRcd condemnation is 
not quite in harmony with the facta. As far as tho actors themselves are concerned 
the whole performance is absolutely bona fide ; and, based as it is ou their 
spiritistic beliefs, it is perfectly reasonable and natural. A close and un¬ 
biased study of tho matter will suffice to convince any European investigator 
that, subjectively, the whole business is genuine (that is to say, is devoid 
of any conscious or iutentional fraud); and objectively, that while some of its 
features are real and inexplicable phenomena, a very great deal is undoubtedly 
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untrue, and in its consequence.s extremely bnrmfiil and dangerous to the Native 
community. 

The original aim of these divinations, as practised among the Zulus, was, hy 
means of certain abnormal powers of intuition, 8up|K>scdly possessed hy the 
abaNgoma, to reveal knowledge iiiaccossihlo to normal man. But the aim of the 
moilcm diviuor, if judged hy his actual practice, while containing all this, goes a 
good way lujyond it; for in these present days his main object seems to Ix!, by 
means of a certain cunning device, to reveal to the consulting party his own 
knowledge or desires. To divine hy intuition, then, ami to divine hy device, 
these two methods of procedure must he clearly grasped and kept apart, the one 
from the other. 

To divine by intuition is no easy achievement, and must, at the most, he a very 
rare occurrence. Notwithstanding that every umNgotna claims to possess the ability, 
only a really powerful diviner (as the Natives themselves are well aware) can actually 
accomplish the feat. This typo of divination is exemplified usually in cases of loss 
or theft of stock, and one constantly hears of instances (sometimes on apparently 
quite trustworthy evidence) where the mis.sing stock has really hecu traced and 
recovered through the agency of one of these diviners, though, it must l>o added, it 
is equally true that the reverse is very often the case. 

The second, and by far the eommoncst methotl of divination, is a very difierent 
affair, and may be easily accomplished hy any intelligent person, even a Kurojwaii, 
though quite devoid of any abnormal powers. It is no longer a work of inliiitiou, 
'but ouo solely of skill, or, rather, of mental cutcncss. This type of divination ticenrs 
generally in cases of sickness, which furnish the matter for hilly fK) per cent, of all 
Native consultations. Cases of sickness, where the consultant is already (icrfcctly 
familiar with all the details and Kcek.s only elucidation or a<lvice, arc naturally very 
different from cases of stock losses, where he is himself quite in the dark and unable 
to offer any suggestions. Mattel's of this kind demand of the vmNgomu no trouble¬ 
some exercise of his powers of intuition, which arc not always at hand or easily 
excitable. Ileie he simply uses “ skill,” availing himself of the previous knowledge 
of the facts already in the possession of the consulting party. The plan he employs 
is precisely that practised hy children in their game of “ Hot and Cold,” but in the 
present cose the enquirer becomes the directing party quite unconsciously and unin¬ 
tentionally, and not by word of mouth, hut by a process of clapping the hands, which 
becomes more, or less, vigorous according as the truth (as he believes it to be) is 
more, or less, approached. Although they themselves do not know it, the African 
Natives are a highly emotional people, and their inner feelings exert a very strong 
and markoil influence on their physical members, which iiiflueiicc will operate quite 
automatically and without any will or intention on the part of the thinker^, lu cases 
of sickness, moreover, it is the habit of the Native always to 8us])cct some umTakati, 
or evilly-disposed neighbour, against whom his feelings will naturally be intensely 
aroused. In this state of emotional excitement he appears lieforc the diviner. This 
latter now starts by a process of guessing or gcutly feeling his way. He makes 
a statement, and after each short statement the enquirer claps his hands. If what 
the diviner says is not in accordance with the facts as known, or believed to 1>e 
known, to the enquirer, the latter shows it (though quite uuintentioually) by a 
marke<lly indifferent clap, which the diviner immediately notes. He now alters his 
stateraeut, aud wherever the clapping is vigorous, he concludes that ho has hit the 
nail on the bead, and forthwith fixes that statement. Feeling his way in this manner, 
he follows the trail right to the end. After he has succeeded in nailing down all 
the facts of the illness, as revealed by the clapping of the consultant, he winds up 
by explaining that it is the work of some malicious ucighbuur, or may be of tlie 
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amaDloii (spirits). From this it is clear that, in coses of' tiiis kind, the diviner 
is siinplj revealing to the enquirer his own previous knowledge or preconceptions, 
telling him whnt he already knew, or nt any rate thought or wished for. In doing 
this the diviner is giving him just w'liat he wanted, and here, as in all sound 
business, tlie main point is to satisfy the customer. But, however fraudulent the 
practice may appear to be to us, to the Natives, diviners, and public alike, it is 
perfectly honest. Skill of this kind is regarded by tlicm, just as much as intuition 
itself, as being a real manifestation of ti)c “remarkable” powers l>estowed by the 
spirits upon the diviner. 

It would bo interesting, befoi-c closing this reference, to inquire whether the 
abnormal powers of intnition referred to in connection with the first-mentioned type 
of diviner (those possessed by an umLozi) are really possible in mankind; anil 
secondly, whether there is any ground for believing that our Native diviners really 
possess them. Such nu inquiry would also take us far beyond the limit of space 
nllottcd us. But we may briefly say, firstly, that the great majority of Native 
diviners Iming clearly persons of the neurotic type, all psychologists and medical 
• men will concede that imrsons of this neurotic or hysterical tempoiament are capable, 
in their fits of exaltation, of manifesting quite extraordinary i>owers and of performing 
mental feats altogether beyond the ability of normal individuals. Secondly, assuming 
(as everyone will be jircpared to do) that a certain amount of intnitive power is 
innate in eveiy human being, we may readily conclude that, among the primitive 
races of mankind (including our Kafirs), these powers will probably exist in a strength 
and degree iquite unknown to us, in whom, owing to the greater development of 
the reasoning faculties, they have become gradually atrophied and lost. Curions 
experiences that we have personally made in, connection with the performances of 
these Native abaNgoma, and which would be inexplicable unless attributed to 
intuition or clairvoyance or some other such occnit power; as well as other equally 
curious instauces we have met with in many Natives, of a quite abnormal “sense 
of direction ’’ (akin to that possessed by certain animals and birds), as also of a 
certain strange sense of “mutual sympathetic or telepathic feeling” existent between 
Natives (generally blood-related) distantly separated, and between Natives and the 
animals, all these things have sufficed to convince the present writer that our 
snpposition is more than probable; that our Natives are really in natural possession, 
in a greater or less degree, of divers mental attributes which wc lack wholly or 
in part. 

Tbo Zulu only sacrifices and prays to the spirits when he wants something. To 
merely praise, unless it be to thank or to implore (and, mnch more so, merely to 
adore), were to him utterly useless and meauiugless performances. To placate and 
supplicate in his own interests; to seek the bestowal of some favour, or the 
removal of some ill-luck, that, is his idea of worship. In cases of marriage, wheu 
the grace of offspring is besought by the father for his daughter; in cases of sick¬ 
ness in the family, attributed by the diviners to ancestral displea.suro; in coses of 
death in the kraal of father or grandfather—^young men cannot, as a rnlo, aspire to 
sacrificial honours, while females, oven in life of small importance, as “spirits” are 
utterly disregarded—such are some of the Zulu sacrifices and prayers. But should 
it chance to be a matter of national rather than of mere family concern, as, for 
instance, in the ca.se of a general drought or a war, then the Zulu king will 
assume the r6le of tribal high-priest and sacrifice to the Gteatest-great-ones, 
the most powerful oNkulunkulv. of the clan, who, naturally, will be liis own direct 
ancestors. 

The Zulu “temple” is the kraal or cattle-fold {itiliaya). In every well- 
regulated Zulu kraal, in the hut of the oldest woman or isaLnkazi (generally the 
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mother of tlie krnal-heiul), a largo coreinoniul hlniiket or isiPnku of cow’s-Lidc or 
goaU’-skins ix carefully preserveil for uso on siicrificiiil ot;eaxiniis. 

With this wnippe.1 round him, like ii Honmii togii, the xacrifieiiig “priest” 
majestically stands at the head of the cattle-fold, and the selected Iniast having heeii 
duly slain with exactly a couple of lancu-thrnsts, bo lianingacs the spirits of bis 
ancestors while the os is still iMsIlowing. lIuTing called them bv all the praise- 
names {iziliongo) he cau think of, “There,” he shouts, “is your’meat, ye of the 
“such-and-such clan” (naming, of coui-so, his own); “ take yo and cat, that thereby 
“ this child of ours” (who is sick and whom you are taking from us) “may be 
restored to health and to us”—or words of similar ira|)ort, according ,as the occasion 
requires. 

The Imsiness of skinning the l>ea8t is immediately procecsied with, and, when 
complete, the various joints are cai-ricl into the old woman’s hut (f.c., that of the 
mother of the kraal-hciul), or, if she bo dtaid, into his own, where they are carefully 
plactxl in a heap upon the still wot hide, strewn with fresh branches. 'I'liat is the 

altar; and the meat-joints are the sacrificial offering upon it. There the latter is 

left overnight ‘for the spirits and niitouclicd. On the morrow the joints are dis- 
tribntc<l and eaten by mcinljers of the family only, the prime quarters being claimed 
by the “priest” and other more iinjtortaut relatives, while that portion (generally the 
iA’a/trf, fourth stomach; the rtwm.Yyfwia, the “ trotters,” and such like), which noliodv 
longs for, is allowed to remain, along with the ceremonial cloak, in the old woman’s 
hut, w'here it is stowed away in some latck corner for the sole entertaimnciit of the 
spirits. Of course, it is duly found there next day, whole and untoncheil; and the 

explanation is that the spirits only lick it I A i>ot of Ircer is generally i)laccd along 

side, and with the same result—they only sip it! Both these oHering.s of meat and 
beer are technically known as nmlicko (pi. imlieko), »>., tliings-set-ajiurl-for. 

The abaWffomn fraternity is the only class among the Zulu that daily devote 
some time to prayer. Throughout the night and at early morn they may frequently 
be heard loudly praying to the sjririts in their huts, or singing the hymns peculiar 
to their class. Wafted to one out of the stillness of the night, or at the peaceful 
hour of dawn while the rest of the world is still a-doxing, these songs have a 
sweetness all their own. The air is always in a plaintive, yet melodious iiiuno- 
tone, and the burden of the prayer is for enliglitemnent in the seances of the 
approaching day. 

Only the seniors concern themselves with the.so matters. The house-1x>ys and 
nurse-girls wo have around us—who cunstilute all of the Zulu nation jno.st of us 
will ever come into contact with or know—take no part in all these pious practices 
of their race and know nothing of them. They are still mere children, and tlfe 
ancestral spirits are fully mindful of them without either their service or their 
requests. A. T. BRYANT. 


Thomas. 

96 


Mathematics. 

Bases of Numeration. lit/ X. If. Thomax. 

I recognise the justice of what Mr. MigLisl says (Max, 1917, 4) about 
naveviha; but I am not convinced that koro may not mean twelve in some areas, 
nor yet that an importation of the duododnml system from outside is not more 
probable than Mr. Migeod's psychological explanation. As I pointed out, I have 
heard of at least one more duodecimal system on the Bauchi plateau, without, how¬ 
ever, obtaining any details. 

If this is so, it seems at least as likely that both systems came from outside 
as that they were independently developed. Before the considerations urged by 
Mr. Migeod os to the existence of six im a base can have much weight, we 
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must surely know tbnt niimcmls on this base are found in the Bauchi area or in 
tribes that had a common home with tlie peoples of that area. 

Five is the most common hose for numbers from six to eight, bnt wo also, find 
three and four. What we want to know is the relative age of these dilTerent bases; 
it is inherently prolwble that five wonhl make its way, at the expense of either 
four or three, under the influence of counting on the fingers, of which so far as I 
know only one system—the straightforward one—is in use from the west as far as 
the Cross River. This starts with a little Anger and changes the Anger for each unit 
> added. 

Mansfeld has Agured (^Urtoald — dokumcn(c) another system, which is also at 
Ikom. This nscs the index for one and raises a Auger for each nnit up to four. 
Hutter (^Wanderungeu') records the Banyang and Bali system; and Gutmanu 
{^Diehten) gives information as to the more distant Wajagga system, but on the 
whole little attention has beou paid to the subject. The following table shows 
these systems :— 


Ka 


Fingers. 


Ikom. 

Banyang. 

Bnli. 

Wajagga. 

1 

1 . 

4 - 

1 - 

1 left. 

2 

1,2 

8, 4 - 

8, 4 - 


3 

2, 3, 4 

2, 3, 4 

2, 3, 4 

1, 2, 3. 

4 

1.2, 3, 4 - 

Clenched hanti 

2, 3 of each band • 

1, 2, 3, 4 - 

1, 2, 3, 4. 

6 

1, 3, 3, 4 and thumb 
of other bnitd. 

Oicnched hand 

Oicnched hand. 

6 

2,3,4 of each haml (1 held 
<lown by thumb). 

2, 3, 4 of eocli bnnil 

3, 3, 4 of each hand 

Bight tliumb in left 
haml. 

7 

1, 2 of right on left palm • 

4 right -f 3 left 

4 right + .3 left 

8, 4 right. 

S 

1, 3, 3, 4 of each htnd 

4 right 4- 4 left 

4 right + 4 left 

2, 3, 4 right. 

9 

Clench right, and draw 
from left baud with four 
fiogun cstendcil. 

fi right + 4 left 

6 right + 1 left 

1, 2, 3. 4 right. 

10 

Clai>, or put clenclicd 
hands together. 

Hands crossed with 
thumbs buukeil. 

Clap 

Fists or flat hands. 

11 

Cla]>, and hold 1 right 


■ - 

— 

13 

Ctai>, and hold 1, 2 right - 

■ 

— 

— 

IS 

Ctnp, aiul.hold 2, 3, 4 right 

■ 

* 

■ w 

14 

Clap, and hold 1,2,3,4 riglit 
Tunch chest with 1, 3,3, 4 
rigiit. 

_ 

— 


IS 

- 

— 

— 

16 

Touch client witli 1, 3, 3, 4 
riidit, and hold 1 right. 

• 

— 

’ 

17 

Do., hold 1, 3 right • 

■ 

- 


18 

Do., hold 3, 3,4 right 

«... 

- 

- 

19 

Do,, hold 1, 2, 3, 4 right • 
Hands on feet, or place 
index of right to side of 
left hand and swing 
bofuTU chest. 

■ 

- 

— 

20 




21 

Hands on feet, or place 
Index of right to side of 
left hami and hold 1 right. 


■ ■ 

' 

80 

Swing 1 right and clap 

— 


— 

40 

Swing 1 rif^t twice 

1 

- 


100 

Hand clenched with thumb 
between 2 and 3. 





Hntter’s statements are not free from ambiguity ; for brevity I note his numbers 
from seven to nine inclusive in terms of the two hands instead of separate Augers. 

I append a second table showing where these systems are irreconcilable with a 
base of Ave; it must, of course, remain uncertain in some cases on what base three 
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nnd four arc iiulicatod, but we ciiii infer it fntin later numbers in these cases. Tliero 
is no iuforinatiou as to the urea over which each system prevails:— 


Ko. 

Bnac. 

No. 

1 ' ItnsL-. 

Ikon). 

IVmj'ang. 

Itali. 

Ikoio. ^ 

1 

^ Hiui>wib. 

1 

Bali. 

3 

(3) 


(3) 

6 

3 

• 3 

3 

4 

(4) 

2 


7 

— 

4 

4 

5 


4 


8 

1 

1 

4 

4 


We see that six and eight arc, o.\cci)t in the Wujagga ({iiinary system, in bases 
of three and four; this agrees with the Edo scheme ; and the quaternary base is 
also found among the Kru and in the bend of the ^’iger. Until, however, we find 
some clue to the relative ago of the numerals and the system of counting on the 
fingers, we can hardly discuss the <incstion of whether the system of iiuinonils on 
the quinary base has replaced a system or systems on another base. 

It seems prima facie prolwblo that it has done so. but wo cannot exclude the 
possibility that other bases came in with the use of cowry money; for Isith at 
Onitsha and Awka the unit of cowry money next almvc one is six. Here, again, 
lack of information prevents ns from showing in what areas the base of five is 
not used. 

If it is over possible to map out the areas occupied by the different oral, 
digital, and currency systems, it will bo interesting to compare them not only with 
each other but with the bases of the calendar. Wclistcr has recently dealt with the 
week in West Africa, but without giving any clear picture of the distribution of the 
different weeks. Wo find in an area on both sides of the lower Niger, and us far 
as Dahomey, a four.<lay week, which is also known at the mouth of the Congo and 
in East Africa. A five-day area begins west of the Cross lliver, and may extend 

to the northern Yoriiba (the southern have a four-day week); it is found also in 

Togolaud, and the Ivory Coast hinterland at two points. A six-day week is known 
in Togoland, at Aviknro, and, apparently, over a largo part of the French Niger 
territory, but the data are few. 

There can bo no doubt that calendar systems have sprca<l either by Iwrrowiug 
or by migration of i>coples ; in fact, the Edo and Ilio have the same names for the 
days of the week, though with n change in the order. But it is impossible to guess 
at present at what centre any given system had its rise, still more to explain how 
its Itase came to bo chosen. It is equally clear that digital and currency systems 
have spread in the some way, even if oral systems did not (local dix’crsitics within 
the tribes make local evolution a possible cxplauntioii, though we may also appeal 

to the hypotltcsis of diverse outside influcuecs). It is clear that nior^ systematic 

knowledge on all the points notec^ above is needed before we can attempt to frame 
hypotheses or attempt to throw light on the use of the duodecimal base for 
uuincmis. N. W. THOMAS. 


REVIEWS. 

Sociology. Goodsell. 

A History of the Family us a Social anti Educational Institution. By QT 
Willystine Gh)odsell, Th.D. The Macmillan Company. 8s. Qd. W# 

A History of the Family as a Social and Educational Institution, by Dr. 
Willystine Goodsell, is a concise ami carefully written volume on an increasingly 
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important anbject, ropjanled from the double standpoint which its title implies, and 
it is brought well down to tbo most recent (pre-war) period. Allowing for a few 
troublesome and disfiguring misprints, such ns “anti-nuptial" for “ante-uuptinl’’ 
(page 347), “egosimo” for “egoism” (page 499), Ac., it can he used with more 
confidence than most volumes of its kind, iiia.sranch as its author is so unusual os 
to have no private axe to grind, no lance to break, apparently, on behalf of any 
pet theory, but tokos up an argimblo and “docnmentoblo" middle position. It is 
this degree of moderation—a rare qiiality in present-day social literature—that 
constitutes one of the book’s chief attractions ns well as a strong claim to future 
utility. Under the new conditions now rapidly, and (one might almost say) palpably 
materialising, it seems certain tliat the main l)ody of social institutions under which 
we live wilt l)c substantively recast in the fiery crucible of warlike circumstance, 
and although It is too soon to seo clearly into what moulds the glowing metal will be 
run, there are already signs enough to show that the ultimate proilxiot will differ in 
many unexpected and some sui'prisiug ro8]iects from the vaticinations of our social 
prophets. The same fate that has ovcrUikcn so many of our pre-war theoric.s of 
military and naval strategy and equipment can hardly fail to aflbet the fabric 
of the political and social organisation nut of which those theories wore spun. If 
wc accept the statement in the Premier's late speech to the deputation from the 
Manchester Labour Conference, it is the “ after-tho-war settlement "-that “will direct 
“ the destinies of all classes for generati<nis to come," the settlement which, in Ills 
view, is to get us a “ really now world.” If wc regard tbo utterances of President 
Wilson, in the speech in which he has just told ns that America is “born to servo 
mankind,” or tlio eloquent words in which General Smuts simaks of the necessity 
of building “on the liedrock of tho Christian moral code" as symptomatic, it should 
be clear that altruism is consolidating its forces, and is likely to play a greater part 
than ever before in Bhaping our social institutions after tho close of hostilities. 
Whether wo shall not thou still moot with tho old wolves masquerading under new 
sheepskin disguises, is a matter which is likely to Im piously doubted by the more 
phlegmatic, and furiously chnllengcd by tho more ardent spirits of the community, 
but it seems to bo certain, iu any case, that our antediluvian (f.e., pre-war) methods 
of shepherding the flock will have to lie revised 1 In these unprecedented circum¬ 
stances it would Ih in all probability a bootless task to do more than touch lightly 
njion the attractive volume at present under review. 

Dr. Goodsoll traces the history of the family os an institution in all its vicissi¬ 
tudes from “primitive” times, throughout the flourishing period of tho ancient 
Hebrews,* of Greece, and of Rome, down to the “Christianised” family type that 
prevailed in the Middle Ages, and was succeeded by that of the Reiiaitounce, and 
by that of tho modern (17-I8tk century) periods. By way of supplement he then 
discusses current theories of reform. 

The book os a whole at first sight suggests a bundle of more or less nearly 
related essays, worked np from a series of lectures, rather than a connected digest 
of the subject under reviesv, and it undoubtedly snflers to some extent in thus 
conveying a sense of incompleteness. It possesses, however, and that too iu a 
high <lcgree, unusual qualities of cuterprisc, of sturdy independent judgment, of 
inspiration even, which place it easily in the front line as a handbook for the general 
reader. Dr. Goodsell’s description of the alluringly simple Arcadian life in the self- 
supporting serenteeuth century homesteads of New England must possess an abiding 

• It would, indeed, have aikletl vastly to the value of tho book ha<l it bfeon possible to include 
some description of the family life and institutions of the ancient E(;yptians and of tliu ancient 
Mesopotamians, the more so since Rabyltmia was tlis mother country from which the Hebrew race 
itself traces its ancestry (“Ur of the Chaldees"). 
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intere.tt and charm for, .and mu*t indeed at (ho xntno lime xtimnlato (ho pride of, 
every true Enfrlixhman, prcscntiiift, as it does, .an alinospliero of self-licipfiilness, and 
consequent solid comfort, such as most lionic*i>rc<l readers cjju only {fican fn»ni the 
perusal, e.g,, of Thackeray’s Virginians. Tlioii}'Ii not exactly a coinplcto study, the 
book is an extremely useful epitome of jicneml facts Ix-arin}; on family institutions and 
relationship ; considered as a subject for study, moreover, the curious reader may cull 
from its images many uncxpcclctl sidelights on quaint sotual customs and institutions 
which have now for the most part been modified, or have disiippcjircd from our 
midst. Among examples of such enstoms may be included that of smock-marriages 
(page 345), of the punishment of scolds (jbid), of the aniaxing cusioni of inflicting 
the death penalty on disolxxlient sous in the Puritan Stales of .America (page 35.3), 
under a rigid interpretation and adoption of the Mosaic I.iiw in Dculcronomy xxi., 
20-21. In mldition wo are given the elucidation of the tnnUtlising expression 

“Scarlet Letter” (page 354), familiar from Hawthorne’s hamiliiig romance; and yet 
again, the origin of ‘‘bundling” (page 365), which is properly a custom of Dutch 
origin, such as well might be expcctetl to survive in (he old Dutch colony of “ New 
Amsterdam” (known to us as “New York”). Of yet wider ami deeper interest to 
the general reader are tlie flashlight rays thrown on such subjects ns the origin of the 
modern wedding veil (page 88), of the wedding cake {Und), of the shoe-throwing after 
the ceremony (page 191), of the wedding-ring (page HW), imlecd of (he mcaiiiug of the 
word “ wedding ” itself (ibid). Thc.se refcroiiccs include marriage customs only, and 
the list could, of course, bo extended to other sul»jects. At the same time, for 
the more advaiicetl Btudent, and indeed for the serious-minded reader generally. 
Dr. Goodsell has produced one of the most attrnctivd introductions to the general 
question of social reform that has yet appeared. One delightful shaft of humour— 
of Parthian nature, belike — the reviewer must confess to have revcllc<l in — the 
, description, to wit, of the study of “Eugenics” as a “somewhat sanguine” science ! 
Ncverthclc.ss, the author’s remarks on this subject, os upon the kindred topics of 
feminism, of free love, and of the various aspects of divorce and marriage reform 
generally, arc a motlcl of tempcratcncss and lucidity, though the theoretics will 
ncml re-stating—not through any fault of (he book or its author—when the present 
world-earthquake has completed its colossal ta.sk of destruction, of emancipation, 
perhaps of the exaltation, even—if one may so dsre to hope—however perilous, 
of humanity. W. \V. SKEAT. 


Indonesia: Lingniistics. Brandstetter: Blagrden. 

An Introduction to Indonesian Linguistics. By Rcnwanl Brandstetter, I’h.D. QO 
Translated by C. 0. Blagdou, M.A., M.R.A..S. Asiatic Society Monographs. uO 
Vol. XV. London : Published by the Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, 
W, 1916. 

The excellence of the work of the eminent Swiss scholar, Renward Brandstetter, 
has contributed very largely to the cstablislmient of a sound method in the discus¬ 
sion of the problems of Indonesian Linguistics. Though a great deal of thoroughly 
goo<l work has been done by the Dutch scholars—van der Tuuk, Kern, Adrian!, 
and Jonkcr—their studies have had a somewhat narrower range than that of Brand¬ 
stetter, and have dealt mainly with certaip specific areas in the vast Indonesian 
linguistic field. But Brandstetter has selected for discusJion the main features of 
Indonesian philology, and presents these in a series of essays which are models of 
scientific method and clear reasoning, and form a sound basis for the proper com¬ 
parative study of the languages. 

Four of the most important essays have been selecteil by Mr. C. 0. Blagden, 
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himself an ardent student of Indonesian linf'iiistics, and are now, by'means of an 
cxcelloDt translation, mode ncccssiblo to English students. Their titles are: 
Ij “Root and Word in tlio Indonesian Lnnguugos”; 2, “ Connnon Indouesiiut and 
Original Indonesian ” ; 3, “ The Indonesian Verb ” ; 4, “ Phonetic Phenomena in 
“ the Indonesian Languages.” 

In the first, by the examination of rclatetl words in single languages and com¬ 
parison of similar words in different languages, Brandstettcr establishes the fonn of 
the Lidonosian root, and thou discusses its characteristics, variation, and moaning, 
with the derivation of the word-bases. In the second essay ho deals with the 
phonetic system and word formations, with special reference to their agreement in 
various languages. lie tints shows a cummon origin and ovolntion from a primi¬ 
tive typo. The third essay deals with the Indonesian verb in nil its aspects as to 
formation, expression of mood, tense and person, and syntax. Examples arc taken 
from the Ijcst texts in twenty-four languages. 

The essay on “Phonetic Phonontena” is tho longest. It enumerates'and 
dcacriltcs the sounds of tho languages and tho phonetic laws which regulate their 
relationship. 

)lr. Blagden is to be congi’atulatcd U]>on a very successful work. The trans¬ 
lation is very close to the original, and tho author himself has n.ssistod in clearing 
up doubtful points. Mr. Blagden has added some useful footnotes. Tho translation 
cannot fml to be of very groat use to tho English student, whether of Indonesian 
languages or of lingnistics gcnortdly. Tho Committee for Mulay Studies of tho 
Federated Malay States Government is to be commonded for having commissioned 
tho translator, and tho Royal Asiatic Society for liaviug sanctioned its inclusion in 
their valuable series of mouograplis on Uricntal languages and archcoology. 

SIDNEY H. RAY 


99 


South Africa: Philosophy. Plaatjje. 

Scehnmm J^rorei-bs, with J.Uerul Translations and their European Equiva- 
tents. {Diane Tsn Sccoana Ac Made a Sekgooa A a Dumalnnang Naco.) 

By Solomon T. Plontjo. xii -|- 98 pp. London ; Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., Ltd. 1916. 

This is an interesting and instructive collection of 732 proverbial sayings of tho 
Chtinna people. Each proverb is given in Scchuann, with a literal translation and 
an or|uivalcut saying or sayings in one of the European languages. They form a 
vivid jiicture of tho wit and wisdom of tho Bcchunnn. Naturally most of the similes 
are drawn from the griiziug ground or tho hunting Acid, but there arc not a few 
wliich show a closeness of observation and originality of thonght quite warranting 
their comparison with European examples. So'me examples may bo quoted ; “ lie 
*' charms bis fold after the lion has - delivered an attack,” i.e., “He shuts the stable 
“ door after the horse has beon stolon ”; “ Spotted leopards lick each other,” i.e., 
“Birds uf a feather flock together”; “Tho medicine of a far ^country is gathered 
“ on the day of tho game drive,” t.c., “ Kill two birds with one stone.” Many 
others show a close parallel with European sayings. 

The writer, himself of Bechuana blood, and tho first author of his race, has 
prefixed to bis collection an iutoresting account (in English and Sechuana) of the 
history of literary offojf among his people. This contains a series of portraits 
of the pioneers in Sechuana literature, in mission work, in scholarship, in journalism 
dnd printing, in law, and*in phonetics. The portrait of the author himself is 
included. 

Mr. Plaatjc is to be congratulated on the book ho has produced. One hopes 
it is only a sample of tho valuable anthropological work which he may publish in 
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the future. 'A collection of Sechuann folk-lore and traditiouti, with the sociology 
of the Bechunns, would bo a fitting task for one who has had the patience to collect 
aud collate this unique collection of proverbs. SIDNEY II. KAY. 


Soclologry. Webster, 

Rest-Days: a Study in Early Law and Morality. Hy Hutton W'ebstcr, IHfl 
Ph.D. New York: Tho Macuiillan Co. 1916. Pp. xvi + 32.'). lUU 

The origin of the Hebrew Sabbath has long l)ecn a problem to thoughtful 
theologians ; and tho more rationalistic of them have preached that it is duo to tho 
need of periodic rest and refreshment from daily toil. Though this account of it by 
no means satisfied all the questions aroused by tho regulations which governed it in 
the various legislations before and after the Captivity, no other was generally 
accoptoil. Until tho dovolopmont of anthropological research, however, no more 
couvincing solution was possible. But when it was found, on tho one hand, that 
many other peoples hod a reckoning of time which divided it by weeks, some of 
seven days, others of four, 6vc, or even ten, and sacred days periodically recurring 
at a greater distance of time, and, on tho other hand, that some of the most industrious 
nations, like the Chinese, had no,regular day of rest at all, it Itccainc evident that 
profounder and more extensive enquiries wore neco.ssory, and that tho problem would 
have to bo solved, if nt all, by tho comparative methoil. 

To that task Dr. Webster, Professor of Social Authrojiolugy in tho University of 
Nebraska, has sot himself; ami after a preliminary monograph, issuftl several years 
ago, ho has now given tho world the result of his researches. The institution of 
rest-days is one aspect lor brunch of tho widespread subject of taboo. I’rofessor 
Webster therefore begins by a sketch of taboo in general, and a discussion of tho 
tal>oo of time at epochs critical either to tho individual or to tho community. But 
tho line between rest-days, during which labour, and indeed all otlior usual incidents 
of life, arc tabooed at critical epochs, aud periodically recurring ilays deilicaUxl to 
tho service of superhuman powers, is not very easy to draw ; tho one pa.ssos over 
into the other without any obvious gulf between them. If the one may not be said 
to be derived from the other, at all events they must both have taken their 
beginning from the same psychological causes. Hero, however, two things are 
found. First, rest-days more or less regular in occurrence, and following at short 
intervals after periods of continuous labour among porapanitivoly primitive peoples, 
are in general only observed by those which are given to agriculture. Tlio pastoral 
nommls, the migratory hunters and fisliurs, know nothing about them, though tlioy 
mav observe days recurring at greater intervals, such as tho full moon, or tho 
annual return of summer or winter, which necessitates a seasonal change of habits. 
Secondly, “ the greater number of periodic rest-days observed by agricultural peoples 
“ in the lower stages of culture are associated with the institution of tho market. 
“ Days on which markets regularly takd place are not infrequently ciiaracterized by 
“ Sabbatarian regulations.” Examples are found in l)Oth hemispheres, but particularly 
throughout equatorial Africa; and Dr. Webster examines them with some minuteness. 
Thence he turns to lunar obsorvanccs and the seven-days’ week—subjects which 
occupy the remainder of the volume. 

While the market-day is, speaking generally and wherever Mohammedan 
influences have not contaminated tho earlier practice, independent of tho seven-days’ 
week and the observation of the moon, “ among many peoples in both the lower aud 
“ the higher culture the time of now moon and full moon, much less commonly of 
•* each half-moon, forms a season of restriction and abstinence.” This taboo, arising 
under primitive conditions, is greatly strengthened by the general course of religious 
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(ievelopment, the oinergonco of polytlio’tKtic cultK, and tho aclicmatizntion of the 
ritiiak Tlio nulhnr justly observos tliat it acorns idio to soek a particularistic 
explanation for it. The moon waxing and waning is held to exert a sympathetic 
influence on human activities. Moreover, “ tho new moon, rising as it were from the 
“ dead, is thought to he pregnant with meaning for the life of man.” Her <joii- 
spicuouxiicss in the heavons, her groat and mysterious changes, render her tho 
first 6f tlio heavenly horlies to be oirserved with attention ; and tho beginnings 
of a calendar may in many cases* be traced to tho observation of the moon. The 
emlcndar in its turn is inseparably associated with religious ideas and religious 
practices. 

Among the Israelites tho term sftabbalh was originally the designation of the 
day of tho full moon. It came to bo applied to every seventh day, and the religious 
taboos originally affixed to tho season of full moon wore, many of them, applied to 
the sevciitli d.ay. Dr. Wohstor holds that tho Hobrbw institution of tho Sabbath 
was not derived either from Egypt or from Babylon, but was a native development 
from the observance of the full moon. With the dispersion of the Jews, even before 
the Christian ora, it was carrieil thronghont tlio Itonian Einpiro, and tho ohservanco 
of tho seventh day as a day of rest seems to have hcoii Imrrowcd from them by Uio 
Greeks and the Romans. With the spread of tho worship of Mithra, Christianity's 
most formidable rival, camo a tendency to substitute the first day of the week for 
the seventh os a day of rest from secular occupation, and of worship. Constantino 
(a.d. 321] legalised it by an cilict requiring magistrates, city people, and artizans to 
rest “on the venerable day of tho sun,” though he still permitted agricultural 
labour on account of its utility and tho necessity of taking advantage of tho 
weather. This was a pagan regulation by the omporor as Pontifex Maximus. 
But when Christianity finally became tho State religion, and the pagan days of 
observance were abolished or beeiuno obsolete, Sunday was retained witli a new 
meaning. 

Tliis bare outline of Dr. Webster’s learned and acute nrgnment can give no 
notion of tlie width of his research and the care with which he has sifted the vast 
array of liis authoiitics. Donhtless here and tiicro a meticulous cxamiuatiou may 
detect a slip, ns when ho speaks of tho Ariinta making “ a male deity ” of tho 
moon. These things. Iiowovcr, nre trifles, and do not derogate from tho accuriito 
schohorship displayed in this masterly treatise. 

I have spoken of the origin of rest-days as a- prohloin to ho solved, if at all, 
by the coini>arative method. And it is by the coinparntivo method that Professor 
Wclistcr has procceiled. At tho same time ho is quite awaro that there arc limita¬ 
tions to the use of the comparative method alone. The chapters on tho Babylonian 
Evil Days aud the Hebrew Sahhath show how well and sagaciously he is able to 
employ the historical method. He sums up the diffcrcnco iu the application and 
value of the two methods thus; “Within contiguous areas, for example, in Borneo 
“ and tho adjoining Jslauds, or among related peoples, such as the American and 
“ Asiatic Eskimo, it is reasonable to ascribe tho uniformity of custom to long- 
“ contimicd iKnrowing. . . . But where the tabooed days nre observed for the 
.“ same reasons by unrelated peoples, who, as far os onr knowledge reaches, have 
“ never been in cultural contact, tho student is obliged to conclude that the beliefs 
“ underlying the custom in question have not been murowly limited, bnt belong to 
“ the general stock of primitive ideas. In such cases the doctrine of the fiinda- 
“ mental unity of tho human mind seems alone to l>c capable of explaining the 
“ astonishing similarity of its products at different times and in different parts of 
“ the world.” These are the principles that have guided him to his conclusions. 
_I_ E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

Printed by Etbjs and Spottiswoods, I/td., His Rajesty's Printers, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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original articles. 

Mexico. With Plate K. Hunter. 

Memorial of the Indians of Tepetlaoztoc to the Kina; of Spain. 404 

By Amiie G. Hunter. lUI 

This most interesting M.S. of the 16th century was amongst Lord Kingsborough’s 
papers at the British Museum, but is not published in his great work on Mexico. 
The MS. is a complaint addressed by the Indians to the King of Spain against 
the excessive tribute extorted from them by his representatives in command of the 
conquered cities of New Spain (Mexico). 

Tepetlaoztoc is a hill wwn between Tetzcoco, and Otumba, in a comer of the 
valley of Mexico. The accompanying plate* shows a native chief making his 
protest to the Spanish commandant, Miguel Diaz. The fidelity of the portrait of 
the .Spaniard of that period inclines one to feel certain that the representation of 
the chief is equally true to reality Imth in features and costume. 

The Spanish writing on the plate tells us how the former large population of 
the city had been depleted by hard work and extortions :— 

“ Forty small plates of gold,’’ being demandc<l each year, “ twelve loads of rich 
“ cloth, eighty thousand grains of pepper, two hundred cakes of salt, eight hundred 
“ loads of beans, eight hundred loads of maize flour, eight hundred loads of groniid 
“ maize of various kinds, a great quantity of earthen i>ots (oUas), large wine jars 
** (cantaros), and plates (comales, flat earthen pans), and many fowl, and much 
“ pinol (an aromatic powder used in making chocolate, now called pinola).” 

Besides all this there was a daily service of natives to grind what was rc(|uired, 
and to take supplies to the mines where Miguel Diaz had his slaves seking gold. 

The page ends pathetically, “ These mines, alas I were thirty leagues distant 
“ from the city.” 

After the 19th American Congress in London, 1912, Heflor Francesco del Paso 
y Troncoso, delegate for the Mexican Government, had a phototype reproduction 
made of the MS., dedicating it to Lord Kingsborough as “Codex Kiiigsborough.” 

Senor Francesco del Paso y Troncoso has also given a very good description of 
it in Proceedings of the 19/A International Congress of Americanists in London, 
1912, with a picture map of the district. 

So far the MS. has only been thus reproduced in black and white. 

1 am at present engaged in making a coloured facsimile of the MS. for 
Mr. Charles P. Bowditch, of Boston, one of the governing body of the Poaliody 
Museum. 

An account of it will be included in an article I am shortly to contribute to 
The Arehceoloaist on the “ Latest Additions to the .Study of American Antiquities.” 

ANNIE G. HUNTER 


Aflrica, West: Sierra Leone. Mlgeod. 

A Mende Dance. By F. IV. H. Migeod. 4110 

The following account of a country dance was dictated to me by a lUc 
Mende named Joe some time since. The translation is intorliued. The story begins 
with a note of the wishes of the town to possess the things requisite for a certain 
dance. A committee is detailed to arrange for their manufacture. The craftsman is 
visited, and he is instrncted in the traditional method of making the head-dresses, 
etc. When tliey are made the purchasing committee goes to fetch them, and then 
inquires the price. With this they are dissatisfied, and a reduction is efifected. 

* The plate is drawn from the original MS. by A. O. Hanter. 
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Eventually, when all the remainder of the costume has 1>ecn made and all is ready, 
a day is fixed, and the first dance held. Some of the performances of the dancing 
image are next described; and, after it has received its name, it remains ns a 
permanent institution of the town. 

Ndolbhdhoi.—The Dancer. 

Mu tato. Nnnga wawaisia ti tei hu, te, a mu ndole‘ bani gbate, ma ya lolela a 
kpoko. 

fFe beffin. The big men of the town said, let us 7?take a dancing thing so that toe 
may go and dance in the evening. 

Ke ti koiiga ghi tei hn, ti ti lolinga ti wa. 

And they called all the young men in the tovan to come. 

Tc, a mu ndole hani mia mu gbatema. 

They said, ute ought to make a dancing thing. 

Te, fale, mu ndo a wue. 

They said, therefore, we will explain it to you. 

Te wu kurua o wn kunini ? 

They said, do you agree or do you not agree ? 

Kongs te kurungo lo. 

The men said, it is agreed. 

Te, ke migbe le? 

And they said, and when will it be f 

Te, a mu li ngnru-haga-belcisia gama, ti ingui gbate muc. 

They said, let us go to the wood-carvers, they (will) make the head for us. 

Te kurungo le. Ee ti yn nguru-haga-belcisia goina. 

They said, it it agreed. And they went to the wood-carvers. 

Ti li, te, mu wa wu homo wu gbate mue. 

They go. They said, we come (to ask) you to make a llumo^ head for us. 

Te, a ye dole ? 

They said, how many } 

Te, a ye nani. Te, fore kpakpate, bi too, keua ndopa* wni ua, ndowoi a ye nani 
ingui yolai ma. 

They said, it will be four. They said, make two pairs, you see, (one) like a deer's 
head, with four horns on one head. 

Ipekei wu gbate keiia njahele yongolui na. 

The other you make with hippopotamus teeth on it. 

Ba nda beka fere, bi nda beka gboma fere. 

You will put two this side, you put two again that side. 

Bi yama, bi ipekei na fere ba kpatc yela a Sowo^ wai wui felengoi towa>wali’ ngi 
lowoi. 

You return, you make one like a trig Sowo mash with a pair of bush-goat's horns 
woven in. 

A ye beka woita, beka woita. 

On this side toill be six, on the other side six. 

Bi yarao, bi ipekei gbate kena koli wui no. 

You return (= again, or, next), you make the other like a leopard head. 

Ba ngongolui la beka nani, bi nda beka nani, ke bi kpoyoa. 

You put four teeth this side, you put four teeth that side, and you finish. 

Ye, nya loko lo raa. 

He said, my hand is on it (= / agree). 

Ye, a li, lo pu wu wa wa malo ngi kpele gboyonga. 

He said, go and come in ten days and you will find I have finished all. 
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Ke ti yama. Ko lo pui i hitia ma. Ko ti wa, ti male ikpelei gboyongn. 

And they returned. And on the tenth day they come, they Jind it was all finished. 
Te, gbo jongo mia nia bi pawala? Ye, iiavo ngii nani. 

They said, how much shall we pay you ? He said, four head of money. 

To, Ko ! Te, gbotongo le. 

They said. Oh! They said, it is too much. 

Te, maye. 

They said, reduce it. 

Ye, ke ngi kpiama ngii yira, i loa ngu sawa. 

He said, fVell, I am tahing off owe head, that leaves three head. 

Te, mu kurua. Ke ti wa a Monde gulc. Ti %vaila kate* Hawa. 

They said, we accept it. And they came with Me'nde cloth. They brought three 
“Aa/e.” 

Ke ti fea ngi ye, i kurua. Ke ti wa a liiiino wni tianingo. 

Aiid they gave it him, he accepted it. And they brought the four Humo heads. 

Ko ti konga lolinga. Ti kpate, ti ndoa tie. 

And they called tJte young men. They prepared (them'), they showed (them) to 
them. 

To, ndole liani gege mue ma gbutc lo, taiiiia ti kputea. 

They said, the dance thing we said we would make, so it is they have made it. 
Fale mil ndoa wue. Te, mu kurua. 

Therefore loc show it you. They said, wc accept it. 

Te, a mu koude giile mbnmbu. 

They said, let us take a country cloth. 

Te, a mu pn baji’ Im, mu kpou. 

They said, let us put it into “ baji ’’ dye and make it yellow. 

Te, mu kurua. To, mu yama, mu iidiivui" gbia mu kao. 

They said, we agree. They said, let us return and pull off a palm branch and 
peel it. 

Ta be mu pu mbundoi* lui. Ko ti nduvni wunga mbundoi hn. 

Next let us put it in camwood dye. And they put the palm branch into camwood 
dye. 

Ko ti konde gule wunga baji hn, ti kpoiiiiga.*" 

And they put the country cloth into “ baji" dye, they made it yellow. 

Ke ti bumo wiii wimga baji hu ti kpou. 

And they put the Humo head into “ baji" dye, they made it yellow. 

Ti pekei wu njaloi liii. Ke ti pua ujalei bn, ingni fere ti toliai.'° 

They put the other into indigo.. They pul it into indigo, they dyed the two heads 
blaek. 

Ingui fero gboma ti kpouni. Ke ti kpoyoa. 

The other two heads they made red. And they finished. 

Te, migbo ma ndole ji lato ? Te, lo fero ma ya ndole lato. 

They said, when shall we begin this dance f They said, we will begin in two days. 
Te, mu kurua. Ke ti ya. Kc loi i hitia ma. 

They said, we accept it. And they went. And the day came. 

Ke ti wa, te, raigbe ma lato? Te, a kpoko voloi mia wc ma ndole lato. 

Asid they came, they said, when shall we begin ? They said, towards everting we 
will begin the dance. 

Te, mu kurua. 

They said, we agree. 

Ke ti sangbe latiga, ke ti mbili wai lauga. 

And they tightened up the small drums, and they tightened up the big drum. 
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Ke ti ya kpiti bu. Ti li, ti kere’’ yase imbongoi dcwc, ngili uani, ke ti wala 
tfii hu. 

And they went into the jangle. They go, they cat Jour bundles of dry palm leaves, 
and they bring them into the town. 

Ke ti kala ngiti wa ya ndolcme. 

And they threw them doton in the big dancing place. 

Ko ti ndole latoa. A ndolo we, a lola, a de poron. 

Arid they began the dance. It dances, it grows, it rises to a great height. 

Ke i yama i kntn. A ndole we, a iidoi le. 

Ayid it became small again. It dances, it bears children.^ 

A yama, a ndole we ngi wuinga fere. A yama, a ndole we. 

It returns, it dances, it (next) has two heads. It returns, it dances. 

Ta ngombui yate, ti njasa inbe wti nga. Ke i gula bn. 

They light a fire, they put the dry leaves on it. Ayid it fell inside. 

Ngombui a vo, ngi gei e mo. 

The fire flares up (ia/) its covering cannot burn. 

Ke i ndole wenga. Ke i kpoyoa. Ke i yama. Ke ti yinga. 

And it ddneed. And it Jirdshed. And it returned. And they slept. 

Ke Dgclc wa, te, ngafe'* ji giie i ndole weni, ngi biyei ? 

And next morning they said, this spirit that danced last night, what is its name f 
Nnnga wawa tei hu, te, Ndolebumoi mia. 

The big men in the toten said, it is Ndolehumo. 

Tei gbi, tamia, wa ngi dolela. Te, mu kurna. 

All you in the town, therefore, must call him so. They said, we agree. 

Ko ina i gbojoa ma a ngi ndoi na. 

And that is finished as far as that is concerned. F. W. H. MIGEOD. 

NOTES. • 

' The word “ dance ” it used throughout here, but it docs not mean that all the spectators 
necessarily d.-inood themselves. It refers rather to the antics of the image whose movemeuls are 
describcfl ns ilancing. The “o" in ndole (dance), is pronounced nearly like “n.’* 

* fetish or medicine personage in the Poro society. 

’ Xdopa —on antdope, the Bnsh.buck or Harnessed Antelope (Tragelaphus seriptvs). 

* Smoo—t. leading personage in the .Sande (also called Bundn) society, which is the great 
female “secret" society. 

* Touio-vntli —a ei^l duiker, called in Sierra Leone English the Bu8h.goat or Filontombo. 
t^Cephalophss sp.). 

* Xate —a length of cloth up to 18 yards but varying in breadth. The scale of cloth 
measure Is 1 Ba s 2 fathoms; 1 bale » 2 Ha; 1 Kate v 6 bale, but some say 5 bale, others 
T bale. 

’ Ayi—1 am not sure of the botanical name of this tree. 

* .Vduni—^a psdm (^Sophia Wii(/>m). It has many uses. The long strong fronds are em¬ 
ployed for roofing. Decomposed in water they produce the piassaba fibre. The leaves are sewn 
together with small splinters to make mats like tiles for roofing. I do not think that this lost use 
is indigenous, however, but that it was brought from Comerootis and French Congo region by 
released slaves landed at Sierra Leone in former days. The stem of this palm produces palm wine. 

' Jdhindo —the camwood {BapKia nitida — Leguminoste). 

" Dark blue is not particularly distinguished from block, nor are yellow, red, and brown from 
each other. 

" JCere—sM inferior date-palm of small sixe. It grows on the edge of brackish water. This 
name is, I think, only known to Mcnde living near tidal .water, not to those farther up 'couutiy 
(J>kenix reelhata or spinosa). 

" Explanation supplied, “ because be puts the heads on his hands and feet,” making as it were 
additional beings. 

■* Kgnfe is the equivalent of the word “ devil ” which is commonly used in descriptions of 
African fetish practices. It is also used in “coast *' English. 
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India: Folklore. Hildburgh. 

Note on a Magical Curative Practice in Use at Benares. By 409 

W. B. Hildburgk. lUO 

The following practice was descritied to me at Rcnarcs, and as being in use 
among the Hindus of that city. It was said to be carried out when the patient’s 
sufferings arc due to the malignant spirit of a woman who lias died in cliiblbirtb. 
Although the natures neither of the patients nor of their malady were specified 
in the description, wo may, I think, from certain wel!-rcc*ogniscd characteristics of 
such a spirit, judge that the jiatients to be treated arc either infants or pregnant 
or (Nirturient women. The various small objects mentioned liclow as employed in 
carrying the process into effect were purcdiased for me by my inforniniit, some at one 
shop, some at another ; their total cost amounted to about one anna. 

The performance is preferably carried out on a Sunday, a Tuesday or a Satur¬ 
day. Into a small paper palanquin, such ns i.s used by children ns a toy, are put 
toy or other representations of the following objects:—(«) A plate, generally red on 
its upper surface, and usually with silver-coloured streaks; (b) a box, containing two 
of the spangles used by women for decorating their foreheads; (r) a comb; (d) rolls 
for placing in the holes in the lobes of the ears; (c) two bangles ; (/) two bracelets 
mmie of cord ; (^) a necklace ; nud (/<) a doll. The palanquin, with the other things 
in it, is- then carried round the patientls body—or, sometimes, pa^iod round his (or 
her) head—tisually three times or five times, uud tho atHictiiig spirit is requested 
to leave her victim in peace, it being Imlievcd (accordiug to my informant) that, 
presumably pleased with tho offerings of tho ornaments, &c., for her use which she 
finds within the palanquin, and with the gift of the vehicle, she will bo disposed 
to transfer her activities from the sufferer. Tho doll, which my informant stated 
was for the spirit to play with," has hecu, I am inclined to think, proliably 
intended to represent tho victim, and to supply the offender with a substitute for 
the application of her attentions. The palanquin aud its contents are finally taken, 
at night, to a cross-roads, and left at the junction ; tho person carrying the objects 
should uoi be spoken to on his way to tho spot, lest tho efficacy of tho porfor- 
mance be impaired. After the palanquin has been left at tho cross-roads, should 
anyone chanco to step upon or over it, the patient will bo cured, whilo (according 
to my informant) the person who has passed over the palanquin will become ill in 
tlie patient's place ; and should it happen that uo one steps over tho palanquin, the 
patient will probably be only imperfectly relieved, and only in accordance with the 
charitable inclinations of the afflicting spirit. 

I think, basing my judgment on the greater part of the features of the aliove 
operation, that my informant was probably in error in stating its underlying conception 
to bo the pleasing of the afflicting spirit to such a degree that she will voluntarily 
give up her victim. Tho attempted briliery of a supernatural being to whom a 
malady is ascribed occurs not infrequently in curative practices among Asiatic peoples, 
but it occurs generally when the supposed cause of the barm is regarded as being 
of so powerful a nature that it must be treated with respect, and persuaded, rather 
than compelled, to leave its victim—small-pox, for example, fitruishes many illustra¬ 
tions of treatments based on this idea. To me tbo present practice a|)pear8 to embody 
rather the idea of a spirit-trap, into which the ghost—doubtless looked upon as being, 
like most ghosts, somewhat stupid—is to bo enticed, and in which she will find things 
to amuse her, and, until it is too late for her to return to her victim, make her forget 
all about the evil work on which she has been engaged. The principal objection to 
this theory seems to me to lie iii the stateineuts—which might conceivably be regarded 
as associated with a powerful demon rather than with a comparatively feeble ghost— 
that, if the palanquin be stepped over, the person stepping over it will contract the 
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malady, and that if it he not stepped over the malady may recor; but this objection 
is almost extinguished by the possibility that my informant was erroneously adding 
a detail properly belonging to some other operation, the probability that the malady 
is thought to affect only those who are of an age or a sex liable to its attacks, and 
the conception—a fairly common one in at least other parts of the East—that a 
thing which is stepped over is weakened, or even rendered powerless. The taking of 
the objects to the cross-roads at night is, perhaps, to bo accountetl for by the very 
practical consideration that, if the palanquin be deposited during the night, there is 
more chance of its being stepped over, unnoticed in the darkness, than if it were left 
daring the day-time, as well os by some such general conceptions os that, the evil 
spirit being one of those most (or entirely) active daring hours of darkness, all 
transactions with her should be carried through during those hours; that, fearing 
the sunlight, she may refuse to leave her victim’s house excepting in darkness ; and 
that at night there is less chance of her being caused, by some random word or 
action of a passer-by, to leave her vehicle Iwfore the cross-roads has been reached 
and to return to her victim along the road she has gone over ; while the somewhat 
anti-social character of one of the elements of the operation—the transference of tho 
malady to an unsuspecting stranger—is not jmprobabiy accompanied by a fear of 
reprobation should the bearer of the objects be detected at his task. 

W. L. HILDBURGH. 

This is ail interesting example of the beliefs in Northern India as to the 
Churel. Tho following passage from Mr. Crooke’s Popular Religion and Folklore 
of Northern India^ Vol. I, pp. 2*IZ, 274, is worth reference, as further illustrating 
the idea of amusing or diverting these malicious spirits. “In the Hills the place 
“ where a pregnant woman died is carefully scraped aud the earth removed. The 
“ spot is then sown with mustard (^earson), which is also sprinkled along tlic road 
“ traversed by the corpse on its way to the burial ground. The reason given for 
“ this is two-fold. First, the mustai-d blossoms in the world of the dead, aud the 
“ sweet smell pleases the spirit and keeps her content, to that she does not long 
“ to revisit her earthly home; secondly, tho Churel rises from her grave at nightfall 
“ and seeks to return to her friends. She sees the minute grains of the mustard 
“ scattered abroad and stoops to pick it up, and while so engaged Cock-crow comes ; 
“ she is unable to visit her home, and mutt return to her grave. This 'is another 
“ instance of the rule that evil spirits move about only at night.” M. L. D. 

Anthropology. Petrie. 

Links of North and South. Bg W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.CS.., F.R.S. 

As those who study classical and nortliern history follow somewhat different IU*T ' 
lines, it seems desirable to bring together a few connections, however simple they 
may be, which may help to join the two fields. There is no connected argument in 
this paper; it is only hod-man work in collecting anthropologic material. 

The account of Zamolxis varies. Strabo states that he was a disciple of 
Pythagoras, afterwards a priest, and then “esteemed as a god, and, having retired 
“ iuto a district of caverns, inaccessible and unfrequenteil by other men, he there 
“ passed his life, . . . The custom continues to our time, for there is always 
“ found someone of this character who assists tho king in his counsels, and is styled 
“ a god by the Getm. This mountain likewise where Zamolxis retired is held 
“ sacred" {Strabo, Vll., iii., 3). Again, “Prophets received so much honour as to 
“ be thought worthy of thrones, because they were supposed to communicate ordinances 
“ and precepts from the gods, both daring their lifetime and after their death, as, for 
“ example, Teiresias. Such were Amphiaraus, Trophonius, Orpheus, aud Musseus; 
“ in former times there was Zamolxis, a Pythagorean, who was accounted a god 
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“ among tbo Get®” (^Strabo, XVI, ii, 39). Theso Get® dwelt eouth of tlio 
Danube, but north of Thrace, in tlic niodcni Bulgaria, and were coiiqiiored by DiiriiiH. 
“ They imagine that they themselves do not die, hut that the duccased goes to the 
“ deity Zalmoxis. . . . Every fifth year they despatched one of themselves, taken 

“ by lot, to Zalmoxis, with orders to let him know on each occasion wliat they 

“ want ” (II., iv, 94). Herodotus continues to relate how Zalmoxis was n Pytha¬ 
gorean, and civilised the Thracians, and concludes, “For my own part, I neither 
“ disbelieve, nor entirely believe, the acconiit of this person end the subterranean 
“ habitation, but I am of opinion that this Zalmoxis livctl many years before 

“ Pythagoras, yet, whether Zalmoxis were a man or a native deity among the 

“ Get®, I take my leave of him.” Thus wo sight Zamoixis as n chthonir. deity 
among the Get® at abont 450 n.c.. and similarly at about 20 x.n. The variation 
of the name Zamoixis to Zalmoxis is probably due to assimilating it to ZaXfiot, a 
bear’s skin. 

Remembering that the Get® had probably drifted south from the Baltic, it 
seems impossible to separate Zamoixis of Thrace from Ziamehiks, “a lord or god 
“ of the earth, who was buried in the earth ” by the Prussians, and who had a 
consort, Zamoluksei, “ the earth goddess,” ns described by Prmtorius (^Delicia 
Prussicte, p. 66). For the discussion of other connections and imtncs of this Prussian 
god, see Chadwick, Origin of (be English f^ation, p. 247. 

To turn to another matter, the stone seated figures holding a cup are very usual 
in South Russia. This cup, in reality, was doubleas of horn, os pottery or glass 
would not be usual among nomads ; and our modern tumbler is the copy of the 
earlier horn cup still in use. These figures are found from the Dneiper to the 
Yenesei, placed upon mounds. They are always female, some nude, mostly clothed 
such as the modern Russian women (Aspelin : Anliquitis du Nord Jinno-ougrien 
I, p. 73, Figs. 333, 335; p. 84, Figs. 374, 375. Guthrie ; 'four through the Taurida, 
pp. 406-11). William of Malmesbury (p. 189) seems to give the clue to theso when 
he states that tlie Emperor Henry, 1042 Aa>., subdued the Vindelici, “the Vindelici 
“ worship Fortune, and putting her idol in the most eminent situation, they place a 
“ horn in her right hand, filled with that beverage, made of honey and water, which 
“ by a Greek term we call hydromel. . . . Wherefore, on the last day of Novem- 
“ ber, sitting round in a circle, they taste it in common, and if they find the horn 
“ full, they applaud with loud clamours, because in the ensuing year. Plenty, with 
“ ber brimming born, will fulfil their wishes in everything; but if it be otherwise, 
“ they lament.” This, again, can hardly bo separated from the horn of Amalthma, 
which was borne by Fortune or Tyche. 

Further, we may take back this goddess with the horn to the cave-man ago. 
The female figure in relief on limestone rock at Laussel, in the Dordogue, holds out 
a born in the right hand. The hetid has been strangely misunderstood, as a bearded 
woman without any hair on the bead ; it is obviously a featureless face looking to 
the born, with long hair down to the shoulder. Why an elaborate carving of this 
kind on rock should be made is easily understood if it was for the honour and 
propitiation of a goddess of fortune (^E'Anthropologic, 1912, p. 129, also in Parkyn, 
Prehistoric Art, Pt. V). The woman with the horn seems then to be a primitive 
deity, widely worshipped in Scythia and in Germany down to 1000 a.d., and from 
northern infiuence the sources of the Fortuua and cornucopia of classic art. 

We are accustomed, owing to disuse, to regard the Maypmle as merely a casual 
feature of a village. But it was much more than that, for we read— 

“ Happy the age and harmlesse were the dayes 
When every village did a Maypole raise” 

(Pasquil’s Palinadia, 1634, quoted by Hone, Everg-dag Book). The maypole was 
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repeatedly called tbo “ idol ” of the people by the Puritans. As the centre of rustic 
cereroouy it marked the centre of an independent worship. Thus the maypole would 
constitute a village * status, ns a church did siiI>sequeotIy. To this view we are 
drawn by a very remarkable passage in a decree of Pepy II in Egypt, when ho 
constituted a new village as au endowment for the service to his statue. The 
village was to be clear of all claims for service which fell on surrounding villages 
and property, it was to be an independent community, and on granting it these 
privileges the king adds,and my Majesty has ordered to be set up a mast of foreign 
** wood (fir?) in this new village” (Comp. Rend. Acad. Inser,, 1916, 328). 

To take now some artistic connections. It is so usual to see plait borders to 
Roman mosaics that we take for granted such a type. But from Pompeii not n 
single plait, or even twist, border could I find in nil the Naples museum. Such 
patterns hod not reached Southern Italy in the first century; they came from an 
outside source. Among the sculptures strewing the Poriim of Rome ore many from 
the buildings of Theodoric. There amid all the strongest classical influence, with 
workmen accustomed to classical designs, under a king who desired above all 
to maintain classical civilisation. Gothic art was so strong that it was entirely 
followed, and the decointion is of the twisted and plaited patterns whicli characterise 
the work of the Goths. I have searched almost every church of the pre-Lombard 
age in Italy, and obtaine^l every photograph accessible of that work; not a single 
example of the angular plait or interlacing occurs in that ago. The rounded or osier 
plait is universal, from the screens of San Clemente to the basket-work capitals of 
Justinian. The rounded plait or interlacing is the mark of the Goth. So soon as 
the Lombard arrives the angular plait comes in, and soon dominates all Italian 
decoration. It seems to have been due to using rushes, or a material which would 
not bend in close curves like the osier. 

Why, then, should this style of interlacing work come into use in Roman 
mosaics of the second century ? It was probably due to the quantity of Dacian 
prisoners of Trajan, and of Marcomanni and Quadi, brought by Anrelius. Such 
prisoners could be safely trusted to do mosaic work with but poor tools and little 
supervision, locked up in a building. Their national taste appears in the borders 
and subsidiary parts of the decoration. At Woodchester, where there is hardly a 
trace of osier pattern, the coinage goes back to Hadrian. At Brading, where there 
is more osier plait, tlio coinage begins with Gallienus. At Harkstow, where the 
plait is widest, it is noted that the peaked saddle represented belongs to the Lower 
Empire (Morgan, Romano-British Mosaic Pavements). The fine pavement from 
Carthage, with head of Ceres, is certainly early, as other Roman pavements occurred 
several feet above it; there is no plait, or even a twist, pattern in it. So far as 
a few references will take us, the plait seems al>sent from the earlier mosaics, but 
that is a wide subject for exact research by the specialist in Roman dating. Li 
another line, in Irish ornament, the plait is unknown till after the visits of the 
Norsemen ; all the earlier decoration is of Bronze Age spirals. 

Why, then, should, the plait belong to Gothic work ? The explanation appears 
in a painting by Verestchagin of the interior of a Kirghiz tent. There screens of 
interwoven sticks arc seen to be the necessary part of a nomad's furniture, to hold 
the tent sides in place against the wind. Anyone who has lived in a tent will 
appreciate this ; and the earliest and finest Gothic interlacing is expressly on tbo 
pierced marble screens in churches. The plaited osier is the mark of nomad life; 
and it is this pattern which belongs to Central Asian civilisation, cropping out in 
Ilittite and in Assyrian decoration. 

A similar case of the iufluenco of captive craftsmen is seen in the pottery 
lamps. It is accepted that the qC ornament on the spouts is unknown before the 
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time of Ciesar. Tliat oroamenJ: is late Celtic, and it was, therefore, brought in to 
Roman potterj by the Celtic prisoners from Cmsar's campaigns, who could be safely 
tamed on to pot-making. 

Lastly, let ns look at a question of mythology. The Xibeliingenlied is so 
familiar in its German dress that it is credited too often os a German prmluction. 
It is agreed, however, that the Jcelandio version gives an earlier and finer form of 
it. I shall here qnote from the translation of Magnusson and Worris, hut shall not 
attempt to analyse it, only to snggest an element in its formation. The Iluns are 
the mainspring of the whole work. The purjmse of sinking the golden treasure in 
the Rhino is to prevent the Huns having it (p. 231, ed. Scott). The Volsungs 
were kings over Ilunland (p. 5), Sigmund was king of the Huns (p. 36), Sigurd 
his son likewise (pp. 124, 179, 195); Budli was a Hun king, Atli—the great Attila 
—was his son, and Rryuhild his daughter (pp. 97, 121). In the song of Atli are 
many statements of his being king of the Iluns (p. 227). All this may bo well 
known, but the obvious conclusion that tho Brynhild story is a linn folk legend 
seems hardly realised. This does not refer to tho Teutonic llunaland, as Attila is 
a main figure. It has been too often assumed that the Huns were mere savages. 
Yet tho description of the magnificent wooden ]>alace of Attila, like tho great 
wooden buildings of .Japan—the rich embroideries worked there, the trappings mounted 
with gold and jewels, the wife of Attila in her palace receiving the Roman embaitsy, 
and the precise ceremonies of tho court—nil show that, however distasteful the Hun 
was, he had a civilisation fully developed to his manner of life. 

Now, what are the obviously mythologic elements linked up with tho traditional 
Attila? His sister Brynhild is a war deity : “She fared witli helm and hymy unto 
tho war” (p. 80); “for over will she hold to warfare” (p. 83); “She answered 
“ in heavy mood from her seat, whereas she sat like unto a swan on billow, having 
“ a sword in her hand and a helm on her head, and being clad in a bymy” 
(p. 96). She is wrathful : “ Go sec her and wot if her fury may not be abated ” 
(p. 105); “Ah, to theo will I tell of my wrath” (p. 105); “from the eyes of 
“ Brynhild Budli’s daughter flashed out fire, and she snorted forth venom ”(p. 121). 
She strove to kill her lover, Sigurd, who had allowed Giinnar to supplant him 
(p. 97). Lastly, there is the grand poem of the Hell-ride of Brynhild : 

“And so folk say that Brynhild drove in her chariot down along tho way to boll, 
and passed by the abode where dwelt a certain giantess, and the giantess spake:— 

“Nay, with my good-will 
Never goest thou 
Through this stone-pillared 
Stead of mine. 

More seemly for thee 
To sit sewing the cloth, 

Thau to go look on , 

The love of another.” 

This giantess is, therefore, the doorkeeper of hell, with whom passes tho 
colloquy with Brynhild. 

Here, then, a]>pears a maiden warrior, devoted to war, fierce and wrathful, yet 
pivoted in her love to the lover whom she slays, finally descending into hell, 
challenged by the gate-keeper. Every one of these characteristics is equally true of 
Ishtar. 

Ishtar is figured with bow and arrows, standing crowned ; she holds the captives 
by a cord ; she has spears or arrows radiating from her : “ She was conceived of as 
“ a virgin, or at all evoiits, a goddess who might indulge in amours so long as they 
“ did not lead to regular marriage” (Sayce, Religions of Egypt and Babylonica, 
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p. 340); a parallel position to Brynhild with Aslaug, her daughter by Sigurd 
(Vblswtffa Saga, p. 97). Ishtor loved Gilgauies, but he teunts her with the 
miserable end of all who had loved her in the past, so she demands from her father 
vengeance on Gilgames (Sayce, p. 434). Ishtai' retained her independent personality 
with us much tenacity as the gods (Snyce, p. 332). Ishtar belonged to the uon- 
Semitio population (Sayce, p. 337). Lastly, Ishtar is, perhaps, best known by the 
legend of her descent into Ilades, and the challenges of the successive gate-keepers. 

The position seems to be that a warrior goddess, with lovers but never married, 
who forced her way into hell, was an idea of a Central Asian people; that this 
was transformed into Ishtar by the peoples who pressed down in pre-historic days 
into Babylonia; that it was carried in some form westwanl by the Huns, and trans¬ 
formed into Brynhild by the Norse ethics and customsand it was finally treated by 
the Germans much as Malory treated the Arthurian legends. 

Such are a few of the dim links between North and South which may some 
day serve to join up the two gpeat streams of ancient history. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 

New Zealand: Ethnography. Skinner. 

The Maori Hei-tiki. By H. Devenish Skinner. 

In a paper which appeared in the Journal of the Uoyal Anthropological lUu 
InttUule, Vol. XLVI, p. 309, 1 ei’ideavoured to throw light on the problem of the 
origin of the Maori pendant called “Hei-tiki.” In tlie course of the paper I mode 
the following statement: “ Karl von den Stoinen . . . has reached a conclusion 

“ arrived at independently by the present writer. This conclusion is that the dis- 
“ proportionate size of the head, the slant at which it is set, and the curved legs 
“ depend not on a realistic representation of the human embryo, but on the proportions 
“ of the greenstone adze.” 

Mr. Henry Balfour has written to me that General Pitt Rivers recognised some 
50 years ago the influence of the adze on the form of the typical hei-tiki, and has 
asked me to give Pitt Rivers priority in this regard. This I am only too glad 
to do. Pitt Rivers’ statement has not been published in any of his papers^ but 
occurs on his original printed label attached to a specimen in his collection. It 
runs as follows : “ Tiki, New Zealand. The form of these images, always sharp 
“ towards the feet of the image, suggests the idea that, like some Carib axes, they 
“ may originally have been derived from celts, ornamented with a human figiire.” 
Mr. Balfour adds: “ The specimen in greenstone has a well-defined, sharp eutting- 
“ edge. When I was arranging the tikis in the museum some 25 years ago, I 
“ placed two more alongside of the one referred to, in order to show the eventual 
“ loss of the cutting edge, through its interruption by projections concerned with 
“ the feet. My idea was that the adze-blade itself was probably symbolic (as in 

“ Mangaia, &c.), aud that an anthropomorphic design was grafted upon it, possibly 

“ to 'increase the symbolism. The net result being that the adze ceased to be 

“ functional and became the vehicle of the anthropomorph. I quite agree with you 

“ that . . . there were hei-tiki before celtiform examples. The hei-tiki already 
“ existed in other forms, but the idea seems to have been grafted on the adze, 
“ whose essential form reacted upon the design and created the distortion of the 
“ latter.” 

Since writing the paper on hei-tiki fresh material and further consideration 
have somewhat modified the conclusions there stated. Mr. Best states: “The 
** hei-tiki, it is believed, represented the human foetus, and was supposed to 
” possess an inherent fructifying influence when worn by women. This statement 
“ has been mado by several natives, also by Colonel Gudgeon, Captain G. Mair, and 
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“ Mr. T. E. Green, all good authorities on matters connected with the Maoris.”* 
Such an array of authority is decisive, and disposes of the doubts on this point 
expresseil in the paper. At the same time it does not invalidate the evidence there 
adduced as to origin. 

Since the publication of the paper I have received from the Bernice Pauuhi 
Bishop Museum a photograph of a headless anthropomorphic (icndant in bone from 
Chatham Island. This is closely allied to the greenstone forms figured and has a 
very important hearing on the problem of the ago of this type of pendant. 

Finally, fresh evidence indicates clearly that the ribs shown on some hei-tiki 
have no original connection with the forked tongue, but are independent and perhaps 
relatively more ancient. H. DEVENISH SKINNER. 


REVIEWS. 

Babylonia and Assyria: Folklore. Spence. 

Myths and Legends of Babylonia and Assyria. By Lewis Spence. 8vo., 4 fl C 
412 pp., 41 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. Hnrnip. 1916. lUO 

This work is of a typo different from any that have yet touched on Babylonia. 
The author has written works on the mythologies of Mexico, North America, Egypt, 
the Rhine, and Brittany. It is obvious, therefore, that ho writes ns a compiler whoso 
wide view gives a value to what must be dependent on the original research of 
others. As a whole the book is well organised, the authorities cpiotcd are generally 
trustworthy, and, with a keen sense of what will be of general interest, there is but 
little playing to the public. An excellent feature is a descriptive index of thirty 
pages, serving as a general glossary. Such a work will certainly fill a gap in current 
literature, aud introduce many ideas and comparisons where they have not lieeu 
familiar. There are 26 good illustrations, a few tolerable fancy pictures, and a set 
of coloured travesties, which should be at once removed from the book to prevent 
misunderstandings. Without the latter pictures, we hope this will be widely read. 

_ W. M. F. F. 

India; Archaeology. Hunt. 

Hyderabad Cairns. By £. H. Hunt, M.A. 11)7 

We have received Part 2, 1916, of the Journal of the Hyderabad lU/ 
Archaologieal Society. It contaius much valuable and well illustrated matter, but 
that which will most interest anthropologists is an account of cairns which have 
been explored at Raigir, Dornakal, Bnlanagar, and Mania AH. These are but a 
sample, taken as it wore by chance out of groups varying in number from a few to 
many bundretls, which are, however, only found on “muram” soil, “rauram” being 
the main disintegration product of granite. The sides of the tombs consist of 
granite slabs, from 6 feet to 10 feet long, and 5 feet to 6 feet high, the cad stones 
fit in between the side stones, and that to the north is the tallest, projecting well 
above the side stones ; the top is covered with slabs to form the roof, and under 
all is the floor stone. The side stones are not vertical, but incline towards each 
other, leaning against the wedge-shaped head and foot stones; these also incline 
slightly towai^ each other, being kept apart by the roof stones. The greater the 
outside pressure the greater the stability; the design admits of no improvemeut. 
The cists are set in pits in the ground and are covered with a heap of stones and 
rubble surrounded by a circle of stones, rather of a boulder than a pillar shape ; 
the diameters of the circles hitherto noted vary from 11 feet to 42 feet, the number 
of stones varies from thirteen to forty, but twenty-four is a common number; in 
some circles the stones are small, while in others none would weigh less than a ton. 


* J)ostinion Mvtmm Bulletin Ko. 4, p. 166. 
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gome hare largo central stoneg, the largegt of which cannot weigh much less than 
25 tong. Many of the circles bare been broken up by “waddars," and are entirely 
demolished. Pots and iron sickles bare been found in the “ muram ” filling, surround¬ 
ing tlie cists, which is very hard. Bounded rod pots with lids, black dishes witliout 
lids, and finely glazed rcssels of other shapes are found in the cists, some of these 
have marks npon them which may hare some meaning ; a copper cup, a copper 
ferrule, several iron daggers with fluted handles, and numerous iron implements 
have also been found. The bones discovered are very fragmentary, but seem to 
have been those of people about 5^ feet high. There are no legends connected 
with the cairns. The Society (which was founded in 1915 by the late Sir A. F, 
Pinhey) intends to investigate as many of the cairns as possible, and with particular 
regard to the position of the bodies and the orientaUon of the cists. It may 
be congratnlated both on its work and on the journal in which that work is 
recorded. A. L. L. 

Arohseology. Minns, 

Scythians and Greeks-. A Survey of Ancient History and Archaology 41)0 
the North Coast of the Euxine from the Danube to the Caucasus. By Ellis lUO 
H. Minns. Cambridge University Press. 1913. 

The scope of this most scholarly and comprehensive volume is explained by the 
author in the first words of bis preface, namely, that it is “a summary of what is 
“ known os to the archeeology, etlinology, and history of the region between the 
“ Carpathians and the Caucasus.” This programme is a very wide one, and will 
no doubt attract the classical scholar, who is more and more anxious to have an 
ethnological interpretation of Herodotus and other classical writings; it will attract 
the arcbteologist, who is also growing impatient to know to whom the South 
Russian burial and other remains belong; and above all it will attract the ethnologist, 
who can scarcely study the present inhabitants of the steppes of Southern Rnssia 
without the assistance of history and archseology. Thus it is the student of historical 
ethnology who will be most grateful to Mr. Minns for bis lalmnr, and it is from this 
point of view that wo propose to deal with the book. We have the more right to 
do so, seeing that an appreciation of it from the archicological standpoint, by Sir 
Hercules Read, has already appeared iu Max, 1917, 1. 

It was the bronze and other antiquities of Siberia that formed the subject 
of Sir Hercules’ notice, though this region was of secondary importance in 
the author’s scheme. Mr. Minns tells us in his preface “ the unity of the 
“ Asiatic and European steppes has led me on occasion right across to Siberia, 
“ Turkestan, and China without any feeling that I was trespas.sing beyond my 
“ borders ” (p. vii). 

From the point of view of a student of ethnology this decision of the author 
cannot be considered a very happy one. What we need most of all now is to clear 
up some of the old errors confiisiug the peoples and tribes who have at various 
times inhabited the stqppes of the present Southern Russia, and this can only be 
accomplished by a series of monographic works, each limited to one race or at least 
to one political unit, and restricted in time and in region. Thus, to deal with the 
peoples in the vast logioii stretching from the Carpathian Mountains to the Orkhon 
Valley in Northern Mongolia, during the long period from the time of the Chinese 
dynasties, T’ang and Yu (2356-2208 b.c.) to the accounts of our modem travellers, 
is a task almost too dangerous to face. No doubt such are the limits necessary for 
tracing and defining the .Scythians, and yet it is precisely owing to this method of 
dealing with the Scythians en bloc that their racial composition cannot as yet be 
defined. We regret that a writer of Mr. Minns' classical training, knowledge of 
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languages, and wonderful intuition in finding sources of information, did not limit 
himself in time and space for the benefit of students. It is, of course, oiUj a 
question of the structure of the book, not of the contents, because even the very 
hasty and disproportionate chapter (Chapter VII, pp. 130-149, “ Pre-Scythic Remains 
in South Russia’), dealing with the Palnsolithic Age in Russia, is very correct, 
though not complete. 

The same may be said about Chapter IX, “ Silieria and Other Countries 
adjacent to Scythia” (pp. 241-261). The subject of Siberian antiquities in general, 
and the ancient culture of Minusinsk in particular, ha.H only just begun to be workc<l 
out adequately, and hence auy comparison must stand over till the various types of 
the different Siberian cultures are Ijcttcr defined, though the author is perfectly 
justified in going to Siberia for the purpose of tracing the influence of Greek art. 

On the whole, however, the similarity between the Siberian and South Russian 
‘Steppes docs not imply the identity of their archmology and ethnology. (See Man, 
1917, 80). 

For a more ethnological interpretation of Siberian archmology than that given 
by Mr. Minns, the student might well turn to Unknown Mongolia, by Douglas 
Carruthers (pp. 48—72), a work published in the same year as Mr. Minns’ book, 
though the latter was obviously written some years earlier. But it must l»o 
remembered that -Mr. Carruthers’ conclusions o»» questions still open to discussion 
{e.g.. Who are the Uriaukhai people ?) are inclined to be more hasty than any 
of those which can be imputed to the author of Scgthia/is and Greek*. 

The fact that two British writers on areas as different ns Southern Russia and 
Mongolia, cannot avoid referring to Siberian antiquities, seems to |>oiut to the need 
for a large monograph in the English language, giving a full account of all that is 
known of the archaeological remains of this region. This would l)c a useful supplement 
to the extensive literature in English which centres round the work of Sir Aurel Stein. 

Passing now to the main object of the book, we find a very full and vivid 
exposition of the Scythian problem, and of the geography and ethnography of the 
Scythians as described by ancient authors, especially Herodotus, and ns found iu 
the “Scythic” remains. of Southern Russia. Mr. Minus’ intimate knowledge of 
Russian archteological literatiu'e has enabled him to treat the latter point very fully. 

There is also a chapter on the tribes adjoining Scythia, and a short summary 
of the old Chinese descriptions of their north-western neighbours. The author draws a 
parallel between this information derived from the ancients, and that given by mediasval 
travellers, such as Marco Polo. It would, of course, have been most profitable if 
be had made more use of the moilern Russian monographs on separate North Asiatic 
races, which the old authors confuse under the name of North Asiatic Nomads, or 
Mongol-Tartars. He might then have altered his opinion that “Turkish comes to 
“ the same thing as Mongolian ” (p. 48). 

One sentence in particular shows very clearly the fine anthro[>o-gcograplucal 
spirit of the author : “ The characteristic dress of the Scyths which struck the 
“ Greeks so much, is almost the only possible one for a nation of riders living in 
“ a cold climate; so, too, the use of varioue preparations of mare’s milk, butter, 
“ kumys and cheese, the felt tents, bows and arrows, curious methods of cooking, 
“ owing to the absence of proper fuel, were conditioned by their general mode of 
“ life, and could bo nearly paralleled among any nomad tribe” (pp. 47-48). How 
many different authors have taken all these characteristics as peculiar to the nomad 
Scythians and the Mongols ? 

Of all the departments of Ethnology, it is that of art and technology that has 
the fullest exposition in Mr. Minns’ book, in the sections dealing with Scythian art 
and the influence of Greek art upon it. 
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The transliteration of Russian is most fortunate, and the antlior must bo con¬ 
gratulated on this point, for the method of transliteration used in English scientific 
literature is apt to l>e defective and confusing, too often representing Slavonic 
words according to a German system. 

Congratulations must also be offered him on the score of the maps, plans, and 
illustrations, all of which, like the text of the book, impress the reader anth their 
correctness. 

The bibliography is full and well chosen. It is to be regretted that Professor 
Rostovtsev’s monumental volume on the antiquities of Southern Russia, based on 
now excavations, came out only in 1914, too late to have been used by Mr. Minns. 

Mr. Minus disagrees with K. Neumann’s Mongolian theory, as well as with 
MQllenhoff’s Iranian theory, of the origin of the Scyths, and points to Southern 
Siberia, saying “ until the affinities of that civilisation and of the tribes that were 
“ influenced by it have been cleared up, the final word cannot be said on the 
“ position of the Scythians” (p. 97). We might go further and say that we cannot 
define the position of the Slavs, the Finns, and indeed of most of the European 
peoples, until the task indicated by Mr. Minns is accomplished. 

M. A. CAAPLICKA. 


Ecuador: Anthropology. . Jlj6n y Oaamaiio. 

Conlribufidn al Conocimiento de lot Aborigenes.de la Provincia de Imbabura lAQ 
en la Republica del Ecuador. Por J. Jijdn y CaomaSo. (Estndios de lUU 
Prchistorica Americana 11.1. Madrid, 1916. 

The investigations described by the author in this elaborate monograph were 
carried out in the years 1909-1911. He estimate.s from the measurements of bones 
obtained from prehistoric burials that the stature of the ancient inhabitants of the 
province of Imbabura was about 1,620 mm. for men and 1,510 mm. for women, 
being thus considerably taller than the modem iuhabitauts of the province, whom 
he found to have a stature of 1,530 mm. for males and 1,410 mm. for females. He 
found that the tibia was 86*8 per cent, of the femoral length in ancient males and 
83*9 percent, in ancient females. The tibiae were flattened, having an index varying 
from 63 to 75. He obtained from the tolas excavated only a small series of skulls— 
three of males, three of females, and four of children, all of which ’ had been 
artificially deformed. The male skulls had a maximum length of 169 mm., a 
maximum width of 138 mm., and an auricular height of 126 mm. Their faces 
were of moderate width, the bizygomatic diameter laiing 130 mm., and of moderate 
length, the nnsio-alveolar length being 70 ram. The noses were relatively wide, 
29 mm. The nasal height was 52 mm. The three male skulls, on which these 
measurements are based, were found in tolas; another limite<I series was obtained 
from well-like graves, but there is no essential difference between the people who 
buried in mounds aud the people who buried in the well-like graves. The author 
describes his observations at great length and gives numerous excellent plates to 
illustrate his discoveries, both of the bones and of the figures and pottery found in 
Ute graves. A. K. 


ito 


Secret Societies. Newland. 

Sierra Leone: Its People, Products, and Secret Societies. By H. 0. 
Newlaod. Pp. xviii, 251. London : John Bale. 1916. Price 7». 6d. net. 

The author of this work appears to have spent four or five months in Sierra 
Leone, and wrote this book, as he informs us in the preface, for no particular 
purpose. Despite a somewhat pretentious title, criticism might be disarmed by this 
avowal, were it not followed by this statement, that “ as historian and sociologist, I 
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“ have naturallj given particular attention to the ethnology, customs, iinJ ]>ar8uits 
“ of the people.” 

Occasionally wc find fairly detailed information, c.g., on cirenmeision, which the * 
author describes after witnessing the rite ; hut as a rule the author’s infunnation is 
incomplete, and he omits to state where particular customs arc practised, apparently 
under the belief that local variations do not exist. 

As an exain])le of his method, or lack of it, we may fake his chapter on Secret 
Societies. Eleven pages is little enough to devote to a subject proclaimed on the 
title page os one of the features of the book, and of these eleven pages three are 
devoted to general reflections of little or no value. Of the remainder some twenty 
lines is devoted to the Kofnng Society, information as to which is readily gathered, 
and we arc told that it is found among the Limba and Kuranko and “some western 
tribes”; the Timnc, who lie south of the Limba, hare it; but the Snsu, who are 
the only other “ western ” tribe, have not, so far as I know. 

In a<ldition to Bundu, Yassi, and the Leopard Societies, the author describes 
Poro, and claims to have inquired into it with some fullness. lie has little or no 
information unpublished by Alldridgc, and ho does not realise that not only are there 
difleronces between Timnc, Mendi, and Bulom Poro, but also even from chiefdom to 
chiefdom within the tribe. He confuses Simo, the Susu Society, with Poro, which he 
classifles under three main divisions, ” religious or mystical, civil or exemplary, and 
“ Semu, apparently confined to the Susus and some of the Temnes, which is better 
imagined than classified ” (!) This cryptic utterance is left unexplained. On 
page 75 the author informs us that he obtained the facts about Poro from a Timnc; 
the facts given in the chapter, however, relate to the Mendi Poro ; further corameut 
is needless. N. W. THOMAS. 


America: Indian Records. Wraxall. 

An Abridgmenl of the Indian Affairx. By Peter Wraxall. (Harvard His- 444 
torlcal Studies.) Edited by C. H. Mcllwaiii. Cambridge, U.S.A. 1915. Ill 

This work contains Wraxall’s Abridgment of the New York Indian Records, 
written in 1754, and now edited, with a historical iiitroduotiou by Dr. McJlwain. 
The introduction deals mainly with the early fur trade and with the dealings 
Imtween the Colonists and the Indian tribes previous to 1751. This is a valuable 
document for the history of the American colonics, and no doubt items of anthropo¬ 
logical interest might be found in the record. Its interest is, however, almost 
purely historical. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Africa, South: Lingrulstics. Stlrke: Thomas. 

A Comparative Vocabulary of Sihololo-Silui-Simhunda. By D. E. C. Stirkc, 444 
Native Commissioner, Nalolo, Barotsoland, and A. W. Thomas, Acting Head llfc 
Master, Barotsc National School. lx>ndon : John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, Ltd., 
83-91, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford Street, W. 1916. 40 pp. 

In this little l>ook of forty page-s Messrs. Stirke and Thomas bare provided 
some nseful material for the student of the tangled languages of the Barutseland 
corner of Northern Rhodesia. Of the three hero given, the Si-kololo represents the 
current .speech of Barotselaud, a corrupted form of the language of the Ma-kololo 
tribe of Ba suto, who overran the country from the south uud imposed their language 
on the inhabitants. The original population was the A-Iui, whose name, corrupted 
by the Ma-kololo into A-lozi or Ba-rozi, was the origin of the terra Ba-rotse. given 
by the first missionaries. Thus the Si-lui vocabulary here given may be taken to 
represent the original but now almost extinct language of the Ba-rutse people. The 
Si-mbunda represents the language of the most important western people absorbed 
by the Ba-roJse, the Ba-mbunda in the south eastern corner of Portuguese West 
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Africa. The sounds of their language are described as difficult, and hence the 
orthography is only approximate. 

In an introduction the relations of the three tribes are discussed, and the 
vocabularies are arranged under the English words. It would have been advan¬ 
tageous to have included the numerals, and to have given some indication of the 
sounds of the letters. 

The authors hope to follow up this vocabulary with similar lists showing the 
languages of other tribes of the region who are more or less subject, to the Ba-rotsc. 

The book is a useful contribution to Bantu Philology, SIDNEY H. RAY. 


Aiistralia: Anthropology. Berry: Robertson. 

Dioplograpkic Tracing* in Three Normte of Ninety Australian Aboriginal 4 4 Q 
Crania. By Professor R, J. Berry and Dr. A. VV. D. Robertson, in the liU 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria, Vol. VI, 1914. 

This work, though it should be brought to every anthropologist’s notice, does 
not lend itself to a critical review. 

It is a most valuable collection of life-size tracings of Australian crania, 
admirably reproduced, and got up iu the best possible way. 

With only six exceptions, they wore taken from natives in the Murray River 
region, and I notice and sympathise with the authors’ decisiou to refrain from 
sexing the skulls. The only point I would make is that, as they probably have 
more experience than anyone else, a tentative expression of their opinion on this 
subject wonld have been valuable. 

I earnestly hope that this will not be the last series of the kind, and that other 
physical anthropologists, having like opportunities, will adopt the same methods, and 
give us accurate dioptographic views instead of sketches or photographs. 

One word of warning may not bo amiss to those intending to use full face 
dioptographic tracings; it is that, though the tracing gives the actual height of the 
orbit, it docs not give the actual width, but 2 or 3 millimetres less. One cannot, 
therefore, use these tracings for determining orbital indices, and it might save trouble 
if a short caution accompanied future publications of the kind. 

F. G. PARSONS. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Pinhey Memorial Medal. 

The Hyderabad Archmological Society, on Uio 2l8t April, 1916, decided 
that a gold medal be instituted to commemorate the memory of Sir Alexander 
Pinhey, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., the founder and first president of the society. 

Regulations. —(1) The “Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal" shall be awarded trien- 
nially for the best work on Deccan Archaeology or History, in accordance with the 
subjoined conditions. (2) The competition shall be open to scholars in any part of 
the a'orld. (3) Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject chosen by them¬ 
selves relating to Deccan Archaeology or History. The thesis should be an unpublished 
work, or, if published, it should not have been published more than two years before 
its submission for the Pinhey medal. (4) Theses for the first competition will be 
received up to the end of October 1918, and subsequently in the October of every 
third year, i.c., in October 1921, 1924, and so on. (5) If the selected thesis is an 
unpublished work, the Society, at the recommendation of the Council, shall have the 
right to publish it in the Society’s Journal, (6) If in the opinion of the Council 
none of the theses submitted iu any year are of special value, the medal shall not 
be awarded in that year. (7) If thesis is written in any language other than 
Euglish, the competitor shall furnish an English translation thereof. 


Btbs jujd Sromswoona, Ltd., Hit Itajettj’t Printers, But Harding Street, London, B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Aroheeologr* With. Plate L, Peake. 

Antique Bronze Fisure From Silchester. By Harold Peake. 41C 

The little figure shown in the plate has recently been acquired by the HW 
authorities of the Borough of Newbury Museum from the collection of Mr. .Joshua 
Brooke, of Marlborough. It is said to have been found at Silchester, and has nil 
the appearance of being contemporary with the Romano-British town of Calleva. 

It is of dark bronze, in an excellent state of preservation, and is 12 cm. in 
height. It represents a male deity or Inr, standing erect, with the head surmounted 
by a snu with twelve rays. The right hand holds three ears of sonic grain, probably 
wheat, while the left, which is raised to the level of the shoulder, but with the 
elliow flexed, is bearing what seems to be a crescent moon attachoil to a handle. 

iStandiug in the centre of the crescent is a small figure with two face.s, the head 
surmounted by what appear to be a pair of short horns. On the front side the 
figure, which is male, ha-s the right arm lient, with the haml on the chin, while tin* 
left arm is behind. On the other side there iii-e two arms, hanging down, with the 
hands clasped below the waist; the sox of this rear asjiect is doubtful, but seems 
also to bo male. 1I.\U0LU PKAKK. 

Finland: Magrlc Ritual. Bonsei'. 

Some Notes on the MaKic of the Finns. By mifrid Banter. 440 
The religion of the Finns as portrayed in the Kalevala shows a transition IIU 
state between nature worship and mediajval’Christianity, which was introilncod by the 
conquering Swedes in the twelfth century. The older religion thqs displaced was 
Shamanism, the Finns’ belief in which dated back to the time when they were still 
an Asiatic tribe in the steppe between the Altai and the Urals. This was a belief 
in sorcery ; magic is its very essence, and spells are its liturgy. Many of the spells 
have been collectetl by Lonnrot in the Loitsu-runoja, but the Kalevala itself, though 
composed in Christian times, is the greatest written monument of Shamanism. 

The Finnish Shaman wa.s supposed to derive iiis power from the supreme god, 
dumala, whence the Creator himself is called tho greatest sorcerer. The recital of 
spells is often followed by prayers to Jumala or other deities, in case the spells 
alone should not be efficient. 

Among the “ origins ” given in the Loitsu-runoja is that of the wizard. It says 
that hb was born and bred in Lapland, “ upon a bed of pine-boughs, upon a pillow 
“ made of stone.” It is noticeable that while the Finns attribute great magical 
powers to the Laplanders, the Esthonians do tho some with the Finns; it is, 
however, necessary in a Finnish epic that the magic of individual Finnish heroes 
should eventually triumph over that of Lapland. Similarly in the Kalevipoeg the 
magic of tho Esthonian hero conquers that of the b innish sorcerer. 

A recent writer remarks, spea'king of the Lapps, that “ when anyone was to 
« enter tho ranks of the Shamans he was baptized.” It would seem from the 
Kalevala and the Magic Songs as if the Finnish sorcerers also were a fraternity into 
which one had to be initiated by baptism. In the Magic Songs occurs the passage. 
My mother washed me naked on a nether stone, three times upon a summer night. 
‘‘ to become a wizard ... a singer ... a good performer when abroad.”! 
A similar passage occurs in the Kalevala, in the mouth of Lemtninkaiuen; 

“My devoted mother washed me. 

When a frail and tender baby. 

Three times iu the nigbu of summer, • . 


Rune iii, line 201 (Kirby). 
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Nine times in the nights of autumn, 

That upon my journeys northward, 

1 might sing the ancient wisdom, 

Thus protect myself from danger.”* 

For the successful performance of their magic rites, three things appear to have 
been most important to the sorcerers : night, nudity, and the neighbourhood of rocks 
and stones. All three occur in the above quotation, and they are mentioned in many 
other passages in the Ealevata. A folk-song says that the Lapp singer and magician, 
having seated himself on a rock, takes oS his coat and turns it inside out so as to 
increase his powers. In summer time it appears to have been the practice to take 
off all the clothes so as to increase the magic still more. Lemminkainen boastingly 
tellst how three Lapland wizards by their spells tried to sink him in a swamp one 
summer night. They stood together naked on a rock to enchant him, but his own 
magic proved too strong for them. It was to this same fate that Vainamoinen by 
bis magic songs doometi Youkahainen.^ In order to release him, he sat down 
‘‘on the atone of song,” and three times sang his words of magic backwards, thus 
dissolving the spell. ' 

Similarly, when Vainamoinen sings bis harp-songs, which overpower all who 
hear,§ in order that the magic may be greater, he first— 

“ Lays his finger-tips in order. 

White and white his thumbs he washes. 

Gets him on the Rock of Gladness, 

Stands upon the Stone of Singing.” 

And yet again in the case of the second harp, before 'playing upon it— 

” Vainamoinen 
On a rock his seat selected.”! 

The Sam|)o is, of all things in the Kalevala, the most esaeutially magical. 
Ilmarineu searched for three days for the place in which to make it— 

“ And at length, upon the third day. 

Found a stone all streaked with colours.^ 

And a mighty rock beside it.” 

He is at once satisfied, and proceeds to erect his smithy. His servants work 
the bellows— 

“ During three days of the summer. 

Daring three nights of the summer. 

Stones beneath their heels were resting. 

And upon their toes were boulders.”** 

The last two lines are most curious and unexpected ; one, therefore, the more 
readily suspects some reason for their inclusion in the ruue. 

It appears from the Kalevala that women in Finland shared a knowledge of 
Shamanic wisdom, since it is Lemmiukaineu’s mother who initiates him into Shamanic 
rites. And, although from Suhefifer’s account in 1673 it would seem that Lapp 
women were excluded from participation in certain of the Shamanic ceremonies, from 
the evidence of the Kalevala they appear to have been very powerful in magic 
there also, for Louhi is styled the “ Mistress ” of Fohyola or Lapland, and it is her 
magic that the Finnish heroes have most to fear and to combat. But Pohyola has 
also been taken allegorically as signifying the land of the dead, and as being 

* Bane.l3, lines 449, it uq. (Crawford). -f- Rune 13, lines 144, st uq. (Kirby). 

I Bone 3. § Bane 41 (Whitley Stokes). | Rune 44, lines 232-3 (Kirby). 

.5 ft) 'k case of sympathetic magic. Presumably it was necessary for the stone to be streaked 
with colours so as to procore the same resalt for tbe lid of the Sampo itself. 

•• Raae 10, liae 316-8 (Kirby). 
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ejnonjmous with TuoneU. This is indicated more clearly in some runes than in 
others, especially when it is the laud beyond a river which it is difficult to cross.* 
Since, however, the spirits of dead Shamans were thought to be more powerful than 
living ones—for which reason the Lapps worshipped their dead relatives—the land 
of the dead bamo to bo regarded as a storehouse of Shainanic wisdom.')’ In either 
case, whether we take Pohyola to be the equivalent of Lapland or of Tnonela, 
Louhi as its mistress is all-powerful in sorcery, and the fact that she is a woman 
points to the participation of women in Sbamanic rites ; possibly they were originally 
the priestesses. , 

The reason why the sorcerer was said to obtain his milk from the land of the 
dead now becomes apparent; 

“They are few, but they are skilful 
Who can bring the milk from Mana, . . . 

Secretly at night they brought it. 

And in murky places hid it.”l 

This milk was sour, aud new milk was obtained “from other quarters.” It, 
therefore, seems likely that the sour milk was not used for drinking, but for 
magical purposes. 

There are many instances in the Kalevala of the creation of animals and birds 
by the sorcerers. Lemminkainen has but to mb some feathers between his fingers 
to create a flock of birds from them, and both he aud the Master of Pohyola 
(= Paivola) create many other living things in their rivalry in conjuring. But there 
is no instance of the creation of human I>eing8 in this way ; presumably the sorcerer 
had dominion only over the animal world, and bad not a similar power over bis own 
kind. When Ilroarinon, who is able to make animals by means of his furnace, 
attempts also to make himself a bride, be fails Inmeutably. The only instance in 
the Kalevala of the actual production of human life is that of Lemminkainen’s 
restoration by bis mother, hut this is done with the direct help of Vkko himself, 
without which it would have been impossible. 

Though Finnish charms were spoken and not written, it was the yeord that 
was all-important, a.s is the case with other races. It was thought that the efficacy 
of the charm was lost if a single word of it was changed or omitted. Yainamoiuen 
needed but three words to complete his magic vessel, but, owing to their not being 
forthcoming, he was unable to proceed with his work.§ Lemminkainen, when dying, 
laments that he might have escaped his fate if he had only known the correct 
formula for charming water-sorpcnts: 

“ Two words only were sufficient. 

Three at most perhaps were needed. 

How to act and live still louger.”| 

The Lapp sorcerers, like the mediicval witches, were supposed to have attendant 
spirits which had more or less animal forms. Among their shapes given by Schefier 
in his Lapponia are fishes, birds, serpents, and pygmies a yard high. These spirits 
occur but rarely in the Kalevala, but various water-pygmies appear as helpers of 
Vainamoineu in answer to his prayers for assistance to the higher powers.^ Toruaeus, 
.quoted by Schelfer, says that the Laplanders “ bequeathed the demons as part of 
“ their inheritance, which is the reason that one family excels the other in this 

• Bjj t in rune 49. 

f Hence the visits of Vsinamoinen to Tnonela and to the grave of 'Vipanen, in order to obtain 
'his three lost words of master-magic. 

t Bnne 32, lines 163 et vq. (Kirby). § Bane 16. 

I Bone 14, Unes 419-21 (Kirby).' ' '* ' 5 ay., ih'BanM'3 and 48. 
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“ magical art.” This again was the case with the mediffival witches.* Magical 
powers seem from the Kalevala to have been inherited; Lcmminkainen speaks of his 
being taught magic by his father, and the passage telling of his initiation by his 
mother while ho was yet a baby has already been quoted. WILFRID BONSER. 


Archseology- Moir. 

A Piece of Humanlyshaped Wood from the Cromer Foreet 44*7 
Bed. By J. Reid Moir. 11/ 

In the year 1897 Mr. W. J. Lewis Abbott publisbetl in Natural Science an 
account of some flaked flinU found by him in the Cromer I’orest Bod, which lie 
regarded as being humanly fashioned. 

Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth also, in 1911, published iiii account of this deposit 
(“ Notes on the Cromer Forest Bed,” Cam. .4ntq. Sor. CommuHicaliotit, Vol. XV), 



Pio. Is.— A PiaCE OP BUMaKI.Y-SHAPRD wood PBOU the CROMER PUREST BED. 



Kio. li.—A PIECE OP UaUAELy.8HAPBD WOOD FROM TUB CROMER FOREST BED. 


and figured a specimen of a flaked flint of which he states that “one margin bears 
“ marks precisely comparable to the finer working on an undoubted chert flake or 
“ scraper (of the type of Lo Moustier) obtained by me in a cave at Gibraltar.” 
This specimen, Dr. Duckworth states, “ was obtained by myself from the Forest Bed 
“ on the for^bore at Overstrand.” 

The piece of wood to which this note refers was found by Mr. S. A. Notcnt,t, 
of Ipswich, who dug it out of the Cromer Forest Bed ex])osed at the base of the 
cliflT south-east of Mundesley, September 1916. The beach had been recently scoured 
away by a storm, which removed the cliB talus. The beil in which the wood was 
found consisted of undisturbed sand and gravel, and was overlaid by clay tn situ, 
presumably part of the Second Till. Mr. Savin, of Cromer, informs me that the 

* I am indebted to Miss U. A. Uarra; for this information. 
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specimen, which 1 have submitted to him, is similar to some of the wood usuaUj 
found in the forest bed, with which he is familiar. The specimen, as will be seen 
from the accompanying photographs, is slightly curved, four-sided, and is flat at one 
end and pointed at the oibcr (Figs, la and 14). It measures 6J inches in greatest 
length, and 2^ inches in greatest width. The fiat end appears to have been produced 
by sawing, and at one spot (indicated in the sectional drawing by an arrow; Fig. 2), 
It seems that the line of cutting has been corrected, as is often necessary when 
commencing to cut wood with a modern saw. The present form of the specimen is 
due to the original round piece of wood (presumably a stout branch) having been 
split four times longitudinally in the direction of its natural grain. The sectional 
drawing (Fig. 2) shows how the rings of growth are truncated by the splittings, 
and indicates, approximately, how much of the original branch was removed in the 
shaping process. The specimen has been identified by Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.R.S., as 
yew, and it seems clear that some practice and skill would be required to split a piece 
of such wood so that the fracture- 
surfaces should converge and form 
tbo desired point, and that such 
manipulation, together with the 
apparent production by sawing 
of the flattened end, is wholly 
beyond the powers of any natural, 
non-human agencies. The speci¬ 
men ha.s its edges smoothed by 
rolling by water, and is of 
a brownish - drab colour. The 
pointed end is somewhat black¬ 
ened (possibly by the action of 
fire), and several small and super¬ 
ficial cuts are observable upon 
two of its surfaces. The use of 
pointed pieces of wood by ancient 
man hss already been mentioned 
by Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
(see Man the Pritnaval Savage, 
p. 26H), and 1 believe Mr. 

Tlazzledine Warren discovered a 
woodeu stake or spear in an 
ancient implementifcrous deposit 
at CUcton-on-Sea. I may say that I was able to visit Mundosley in September, 1916, 
and to see and examine the interesting exposure of the Cromer Forest Bed at the 
base of the high cliflTs. from which Mr. Notcutt’s specimen was derived. 

J REID MOIR. 



1 


Fio. 2. —Jl pi»3k of HU MANi.Y -shaped wood fkom 

TBS CBOHER POEEST BED. 

(TiM itottal ItSf iDdlcAtM kpwvxlmkUlr tiM oi1a1n«l oatllM o< 
bimneh (rom whlcli th« piece of baii»utr.eliapeU veal me deriTed.) 


Africa, West. Thomas. 

Secret Societies In West Africa. % -V, If. Thomas. 440 

My reviewer falls into a very natural error when he supposes that the HU 
native is responsible for the brevity of my account of secret societies. I sbould have 
been initialed into the Poro Society—which is by no means reprobated by the 
Government, and carries on its rites, if not in the light of day, at any rate with no 
more secrecy than a Masonic lodge—but for the zeal, I hope well meaning, of a 
youthful oflBcIal, who obliged with his advice puisne judges, members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, and anyone else whom their sins brought across bis path. On the 
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oVe of my ioitifttion be telegraphed to the chief, with whom I had carried on 
negotiations for many a month, forbidding him to let me go near Poro, Bundu, or 
any other.sacred bush ; at the same time be favoured me with a disquisition on such 
matters which set his youthful years in some relief. I succeeded in collecting some 
information about Poro, which may some day be published. N. W. THOMAS. 


Central America. ‘ Breton. 

' Relationships in Ancient Quatemala. By A. C. HreUm. 11Q 

Amongst the mamy intereshng manuscripts collected or copied by the late 11W 
Dr. Carl Berendt in Central America (during his years of political exile there, 
1851-1878), and now in the library of the University Museum, Philadelphia, is a 
Kekchi grammar. This language, still spoken in the district of Coban, in the 
province of Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala, is connected with the Maya of Yucatan but 
has many distinct qualities. The grammar or Arle exists in a volume of old copies 
of documents in Kekchi and Pocomebi, No. 68 of Dr. D. G. Brinton’s catalogue,* 
and is a copy made in 1741 by Juan de Morales, Maestro fiscal, from a still older 
one at San Juan Cbamelco. It was recopied (No. 69) by Dr. Berendt at Coban in 
1875, with additional notes obtained from an educated mestizo, illustrating the 
present condition of the language. At the end of the old copy is a list of relation¬ 
ships, remarkable for its fullness. Those people avoided the use of an individual's 
name, and therefore needed means of identifying everyone. 

NaKBS op COMSANOUmiTT. 


Father (my) . . - . 

Mother . - . - . 

Grandfather . . . . 

Grandmother . . . . 

Great grandfather . . . 

Great grandmother . . . 

Great great grandfather ■ - . 

Great great grandmother 
Uncle, brother of my father 
Uncle, brother of my mother 
Aunt, father’s sister . . . 

Aunt, mother’s sister . . . 

First cousin (cousin-brother) of my father 
First cousin (male) of my mother 
First cousin (cousin-sifter) of my fatber- 
First cousin (cousin-sister) of my mother 
Elder brother (my) - . - 

Younger brother - - - - 

Elder sister of a man - - 

Younger sister of a man - - - 

Elder sister of a woman • 

Younger sister of a woman 


in haua 
in na 
in mama 

V ixaan 

in xiquin mama 
in xiquin yxaan 
y haua in xiquin mama 
y na in xiquin yxaan 
yn tata 

V ican 

in na ranab in haua 

in na y ebaknaf iu na 

vican ralal in tata 

yn tata ralal in tata 

yn na y rabin y tata in haua 

yu na y rabin y tata in na 

vazf 

vitzin 

vanab 

vitsin lixkaal 
in chakna 
in chak 


* Tbe i/HitfSin JBtUletin, Voi. II, No. 4, May, IdOO. 

t A is used here throughout to avoid the extra letter, the bard double “ c,” which is also needed 
for Kekchi. Kak>chi might be more correct, as tbe early Pocomchi vocabulary spells it so, but 
Morales has kquek<bl, and Kekchi has been adopted by Oennau writers, eM being tongue, 
and In Pocomchi, langusge. A. Becinos, of Oustcmala, has Queehi. 

t r, the possessive “my,” would be prononnccrl tt. The early writers were reckless in using pa, 
k%, b, T, <jt tt for what was, presumably, to them the same sound, and words are often difficult to 
recogm'se for that reason, r is the third person possessive. 
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Man’s son . . . . 

Woman's son . . . . 

Man’s daughter - 

Woman’s daughter . . . 

Grandson - . . . - 

Granddaughter . . . . 

Great grandson - 

Son of my older brother . - - 

Daughter of my elder brother 
Son of my elder sister . . . 

Daughter of my elder sister 
Son of my younger brother 
Daughter of my younger brother 
Son of my younger sister 
Daughter of my younger sister - 
Son’s son of my elder brother 
Daughter’s daughter of ray elder brother 
Grandfather, brother of my grandfather - 
Grandmother, sister of my grandfather • 
Brother of my grandmother 
Sister of my grandmother 
Brother of my great grandfather 
Sister of my great grandfather - 
Brother of my great grandmother 
Sister of my great grandmother - 
Elder sister of my great great grandmother 
Nephew, niece - . . - 


"alal 

"al 

rabin 

ixk*al (or) ko 
in roam 
vi, in CO 
in xiqnin mam 
in cahol, ratal y vaz 
yn rabin y rabin y vaz 
vicak, ral vanab 
vicak, rixquial vanab 
valal, ratal vitzin 
yn rabin, y rabin vitzin 
valal, valal vitzin 

in rabin y rabin y vaz in co, ral in chak 

in mam, ralal y cahol y vaz 

in roam, y rabin y cahol y vaz 

yn mama, raz in xiquin mama 

vixaan ranab in mama 

in mama, raz vixaan 

vixaan y chak y vixaan 

in mama, raz in xiquin mama 

ranab in xiquin mama 

raz in xiquin ixaan 

y chak in xiquin ixaan 

y chak na in xiquin ixaan 

vicak 


Names of Matrimonial Affinitt. 


My husband - - - - in belom 

My wife ----- vixakquil 
Father-in-law, my wife’s father - - in hana y haua y vixakquil 

Father-in-law, father of my husband - 1“ haua y haua in belom 

Mother-in-law, my hnsband’a mother - in na y na in belom 

Mother-in-law, my wife’s mother - >“ “a na lioixaquil (Berendt) 

The two fathers-in-law of a couple (con- vachalib, rachalib rib 
suegro*) (my fellow father-in-law). 

The two mothers-in-law (consuegras) - vachalib 
Brother-in-law, my husband’s brother - vicham, raz in belom 
Sister-in-law, my husband’s sister - valib ranab in belom 

Brother-in-law, my wife’s brother - in bale, raz' vixakquil 

Sister in-law, my wife’s sister - - vixnam y chak vixakquil 

Male cousin of my husband • - vicham raz in belom 

Female cousin of my hu^^band - - valib y rabin y tata in belom 

Female cousin of my wife - - vixnam, y rabin y haua vixakquil 

My brother-in-law’s sons- - - vicak, incabol ralal in Iwlc 

My brother-in-law’s daughters - - vicak, in rabin, rixkquial in bale 

My sister-in-law’s sons - - - valal, ral y vixnam 

Sons of my wife’s brother - • valal, ralal y raz vixakquil 

Daughters of my wife’s sister - - in rabin y rabin raz vixakquil 

Stepfather - - - - in cahaua, y cab in hana 

Stepmother - - - - in ca na y cab y na 
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Daughter-in-law, my son’s wife - - valib, rixakquil y valal 

My daughter’s husband • - - in hi, y belom in rabin 

Wives of two brothers . - - vochixk rib 

Wives of one husband . - - vechixk yn coh iia 

The above is translated literally from the Spanish text. Mama (grandfather) 
was used also in Pocomchi, and applied to an elderly man as a term of respect and 
afieclion, as explained by the priest-author of the (fragmentary) manuscript 
Pocomchi vocabulary (written about 1685), also in the Berendt collection. _ He says 
it was the customary salutation given him by the hoys he met. In Pocomchi, 
»iam was grandfather and also grandson, according to the speaker, but used to 
grandsons and granddaughters by men only. Not many relationship terms are alike 
in Pocomchi and Kekchi. In Pocomchi mother is ttU, and in Cakchiquel tt. 

Except Dr. ijtoll’s volume on modem Kekchi and some local study of it by 
Dr. K. Sapper, no serious work has yet been done on this interest ing language, 
which differed as much from Pocomchi as Spanish from Italian, although they were 
spoken in neighbouring districts. A. C. BRETON. 


Ethnography. Du Calllaud. 

The Burg'undian Switxerland. By F. Romanet du Caillaud, Fellow 4Qfl 
of the Geographical Society of Paris. IfcU 

The modern geographers divide Switzerland into two ethnographical parts 
according to the languages used in those respective ports. In the west “ Romand ” 
Switzerland comprises peoples speaking a Latin language, viz., Italian in the 
(tanton of Tessin, French in the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, Ncnfchdtel, the greater 
part of Fribourg and Valais, and that part of the canton of Bern named the Jura 
Bernois, which, at the beginning of the 19th century, was the French Department 
of Mont Terrible. In the east is situated Gorman-speaking Switzerland, which now 
is commonly called Alemanic Switzerland. This name is very improper ethno- 
graphically, for it pre-supposes that the inhabitants of these eastern Swiss cantons 
descend from the German people named Alemans. This is incorrect, for the part of 
Switzerland comprised in the boundaries of the Roman Province of Maxima 
Sequanorttm is bounded north-easterly and easterly by the Rhine, afterwards by 
the Thnr and the Sitter, the Rhine’s affluent and sub-affluent, in 6ne, by the Alpine 
crests limiting the Rhino's source basin in the west. 

The Teutonic people who settled in Switzerland at the time of the Barbarian 
invasions is the same as that which occupied the south-east part of France, viz., 
the Burgunds, or Burgundions.* 

At the beginning of the 5th century the Burgiinda took possession of Maxima 
Sequanorum and of the greater part of the Rbdne Valley. In the conquered 
territory they required from the Gallo-Romaiis a third of their slaves and two- 
thirds of their lands, and then they lived on the best of terms with the conquered 
people. 

As in their previous habitat in Germany, on the Rhine’s right bank, they 
were principally timber workmen,! many of them settled probably in the forest 
districts of Helvetia, where they could continue their wonted method of livelihood. 
Therefore those districts lost Uteir Celtic or Latin languages, and got a Teutonic 
idiom. 


t * Pronounce BtorgM/ndiont. With that name the French, eliding the “d" of the last syllable 
iiave made Beiorgoonums or Bourgetignoiu, becoming afterwards Bintrguignsnt. Burgundia (pronounce 
Boorgeosdia), the Latin name of the Burgunds’ land, became Bowgegn* in French by an evolution 
.dmilar to that which mude the French word rergogw, with Latin noun tsrtoundia. 

t .ftiat min /diri lignarli mnnet. (^Sseratis Butorui Eeeltsuutiea, lib. VII, Cap. xxx.) 
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At an earlier period in Germany the Bargunds were bordering upon the 
Alemans; there they fought with them because of their frontier,* * * § and were 
sometimes allied with the Romans against the said Alemans.t 

. Morally the Alemans and the Burgunds were very different. The Alemans had 
in the 3rd century sent into Gaul an invading horde, commanded by their king, 
Chrocus. That horde committed in Gaul many cruelties, from Treves (^Augusta 
Trevirorum) to Angonleme {^InculUma\ where they martyrized the bishop. Saint 
Ausonius, and from Angonleme to Arles (Arelafe), whore they were finally 
annihilated by Marianus, the president of the Narbonensii Province, who captured 
Chrocus, their king, and beheaded him.l 

On the contrary, the Burgqnds were as kind as the Alemans were cruel. 
They had spontaneously become converted to Christianity while they were still 
in Germany. While there they were often attacked by the Huns, and as they 
had observed that the Huns were always vanquished by the Romans, they 
reflected that the cause of the Romaus’ victories was the protection of their God, 
and, therefore, resolved to become Christian. They went to a neighbouring city of 
(iaul, and from the bishop thcreof§ requested Christiau baptism. The bisliop ordered 
them to fast seven days, and, when they were instructed, baptized thom.| So the 
Burguuds were the first German people converted to Christianity, and were converted 
while still in Germany. 

They were Catholic, and wheu they invaded the province of Maxima Sequanorum 
nud the Rbdne valley, they remained Catholic. King Hilporic, the father of Saint 
Clotilda, and his family were Catholic. 

King Gondbald (Gondebaud), who killed his three brothers (among whom was the 
aforesaid King Hilperic) for usurping the whole Burgundian kingdom, renounced the 
Catholic faith and became Arian, with several Burgundian leudet (chiefs), about 480, 
but ill 501, vanquished by the Frank king, Hlodwig (6'fom), who bad married Saint 
Clotilda, he was obliged by a treaty to retnni to Catholicism. His son, Sigismund, 
favoured much the extension of the Catholic faith. Defeated by the sous of Hlodwig, 
be was captured by one of them, .Hlodonin, Frank king of Orleans, and killed ; he 
is venerated as a saiut in the Catholic Church. 

In their invasion of Roman provinces, the Burgniids and the Alemans 
continued to be neighbours; the Alemans occupied Vindelieia, the Burgunds 
Maxima Sequanorum. That occupation for the Burgunds was accepted by the 
Roman Imperial Government, under the condition of a military alliance. As 
previously in Germany, the Burgunds did not allow any usurpation by the Alemans 
of their frontier. So it is almost certain that the colonizing Teutonic race west of 
the Thur and Sitter rivers is the Burgundian race. 

In 534 the Burgundian kingdom was conquered hy the Franks, and became a 
Rrank kingdom, the Burgundian people keeping their rights and being assimilated 

• Suliiuirvm Jiniurngue rtnua Alemannit urpe jurgabatU Ammiani Mttrfellini J/utoria, lib. XVII. 

t Especially in the time of Kmperor Valentinian I, aixint 370. See Ammian Marcellin, /Tut. 
eU^ lib. XVII and XVlIl. 

X Gregorii TvroMensit Hittoria Frineomm, lib. I. 

§ That Bishop was supposed to be Saint Severus, Archbishop of Trbves (Morcri, 2>irtiamwi»¥ 
Aietorigue, Amsteidam, 1694, article “ Bourgogne." 

I Socrates, Ute. eit. According to Socrates the date of that conversion was the year of the 
J8tb consulate of Theodosius II, and 3rtl consulate of Valentinian III, but whereas at such a date 
I the Burgunds were in Gaul, far from the Huns, it is probable that the said date is the epoch at 
which the conversion of the Burgunds was known in Constantinople. At the time of Valentinian I, 
about 370, the Burgunds, then in Germany, were already attracted to the Komans' religion, 
for then they called themselves brothers of the Romans. SoieUm te etee liemanam Burgvndii eeiunt 
(Ammian Harcelliii, lee. eit.) 
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to the Frank people. Then that part of Helvetia lying east of the Great Etnmen 
River was separated from the Frank kingdom of Burgundy, annexed to the Frank 
kingdom of Anstrasia, and, therefore, united to the dukedom of Alemania, a dependency 
of the Frank kingdom of Austraeia. But tbe Burgunds inhabiting the said part of 
Helvetia remained undisturbed, like those of tbe Frauk kingdom of Burgundy. 

The Teutonic ancestors of the Swiss between the Great Enimeu and Sitter 
Rivers are not Alemans, but Burgunds. Similarly Burgunds are the Teutonic ances¬ 
tors of the Swiss between the Great Emmen River and “Romand” Switzerland, 
especially of those of the great canton of Bern. So most part of German-speaking 
Switzerland must be named Burgundian “ Switzerland.” 

F. ROMANET DU CAILLAUD. 

South Africa. Torday. 

The Zulu Cult of the Dead. By E. Torday. 4^4 

In his highly interesting paper on “The Zulu Cult of the Dead,” Man, Ifcs 
1917, 95, the Rev. A. T. Bryant states that tbe Balnba, in tbe Southern Congo, 
call the diviner muLothi. I should like to point out that this name has never been 
nsed in my presence except as applied to the witch and wizard, lo persons 
possessed by the evil spirit &od such as practising black magic. The diviner was 
variously called mpuka, muena, mutempechi, etc., according to the character of his 
divination ; but some of these diviners may, of course, l>e witches at the same time, 
and this fact is probably tbe cause of Mr. Bryant’s mistake. E. TORDAY. 


REVIEWS. 

India. Sarkar. 

Tke Folk Element m Hindu Culture: A Contribution to Socio-Religiout 404 
Studies in Hindu Folk Institution. By Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Longmans Ifcb 
& Co. 1917. 15*. net. 

Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar is a Professor of the National Council of Education 


in Bengal. Now just as tbe Gaelic League iu Ireland devotes its energies to 
stimulating tbe Celts to the idea that,they ought to form an independent State 
talking its own language regardless of the facts of this commonplace world, so tbe 
National Council of Bengal is absorbed in proving to its own satisfaction that 
Indians belong to one nation. Of course, it is necessary for Nationalists of this 
type to think of India as only a Hindu India, and to forget-the existence of sixty 
million Muhammadans. They are also obliged in default of any predominating Indian 
language common to the nation to express tbeir call for unity in English. Well- 
wishers of India and Ireland cannot but feel regret at tbe loss of valuable power 
which might so much better bo diverted to the development of the country, and to 
the real union of diverse communities, whose interests are bound together. At any 
rate, however laudable tbe intentions of such workers may seem to themselves, their 
efforts do not tend towards those logical and scientific workings of tbe mind which, 
it is essential, should be possessed by anthropologists. If a writer starts otf with 
false premises, it is not easy to accept the rest of his deductions. 

Mr. B. K. Sarkar leads off in bis preface with such remarks as the following: 

Tbe religious beliefs, practices, and customs of the people are fundamentally the 
“ same iu India, China, and Japan.” Elsewhere he writes: “ In spite of tbe 
“ rigidity and inflexibility of customs and social life brought about by codification 
“ of laws in recent times, and notwithstanding the narrow provincial spirit of 
“ modern educated Indians, due to the growth of habits and sentiments in water- 
” tight administrative compartments, the soul of India is really one.” After noting 
the above farrago of nonsense one is the less tolerant of tbe usual jumble of 
impossible tales which roused Lord Macaulay’s ire two generations ago. They may 
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represent the beliefs of a section of the conntrjside of Bengal, but we are not 
prepared to accept them as Hindu culture or to take Mr. Sarkar as a reliable guide. 
It appears, indeed, that the material of this book was collected by one Mr. Haridas 
Patit, and that Mr. B. K. Sarkar, during what Lord Hardinge has culled the anxious 
years for India of 1915-16, has written it up partly in the U.S.A. and partly in 
China, to suit the workings of his particular type of mind. AUBREY O’BRIEN. 


Anthropology. Havemeyer. 

Tht Drama oj Savage Peoples. By Loomis Havemeyer, Ph.D. New 40Q 
Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University Press. 1916. IfcU 
7s. 6d. net. 

Considered as a form of human activity that has engaged the thoughts of some 
of the greatest of human intellects and formed the world in which their ideas have 
been cast, the drama has special claims on the attention of scientific Anthropologists. 
Dr. Havemeyer, who is, as the title-page informs us, the Instructor of Anthropology 
and Oeography in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, has here sought 
to formulate and work out a theory of the origin and development of the drama. 
Beginning with the gesture-language that must have preceded speech, and with the 
desire to imitate which is universal in mankind, thoilgh not everywhere equally 
developed, he discerns the beginnings of the drama in the rites performed in the 
lower culture to ensure the food supply, which are, in effect, “ appeals made to the 
“ gods and spirits through sympathetic magic ”—hence mimetic. These appeals begin 
on the lowest plane among hunters, such as the Australian Blackfcllows and the 
Bushmen, and continue up into a comparatively high civilisation. Dancing is found 
among all savage peoples ; indeed, in the shape of skipping and jumping about, it "was 
" probably of more primitive origin than the drama," hy which the author seems to 
mean that human restlessness, resulting in playful activity and rhythmical movement, 
is earlier than the earliest ceremonies. There is, further, the desire to tell and to 
re-enact scenes of interest, first to the individual, and then to society, such as the 
events of a hunting expedition or a hostile raid. Beginning even before the develop¬ 
ment of language, these were expressed by signs, by imitation of the acts of the 
hunter and his prey, or of the fight, and as language gradually unfolded were told 
as stories. Puberty rites and initiation and totemic ceremonies wero an application 
and extension of these various lines of development, and, with ceremonies performed 
on other occasions, they really formed a sort of sacred history of the community, or 
at least a representation of important events of the past. Ultimately such represen¬ 
tations were performed merely for pleasure, and became divorced from their religious 
intention. As civilisation evolved, they evolved with it, issuing at length in the 
theatre of the Greeks and the elaborate plays of the Japanese. 

The theory, which can hardly be said to be worked out with the detail it 
demands, appears, on the whole, to be on right lines. In the earliest stages more 
attention might profitably have been paid to the human play-impulse, the play- 
activities of the lowest culture, and the gradual uncouscious hardening of dances and 
other performances at un interval of leisure or overflowing emotion into magical and 
religious rites. The rites to ensure food supfily are not necessarily “ appeals to gods 
and spirits." Begun at first their performers hardly knew why, though wo may 
assign psychological reasons for them, they are continued very often without any 
definite reason beyond that they were somehow or other bolieved necessary. Dr. 
Havemeyer generalises, too, I think a little rashly, from the rites of the Arunta 
as to the habit of totemic groups to go through dramatic rites to increase the food- 
supply. Nor is it wise to speak of Australian “gods” without defining the sense 
in which the term “ gods ” is used. 
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It would be a» interesting, and possibi/ a profitable, thing to attack oncO'ihofe 
the vexed question of the Attic drama, and to attempt to define the relations of the 
tragic, the comic, and the satjric drama. Dr. Uavemeyer’s line of argument Seems 
to suggest that the satjric drama maj be at the base of the evolution, and possiblj 
the old doctrine of scholars maj, after all, be right. The theory of the origin of 
the Japanese drama needs additional evidence and discussion, especially in view of 
Professor Ridgeway's argument. 

These observations are intended to suggest points on which farther consideration 
is desirable. His little book is obviously not exhaustive, but rather a popular pre¬ 
sentation of the theme. As such it will nfibrd an introduction calculated to interest 
readers, and lead them on to farther researches in a direction only beginning to be 
explored and rich in potentialities. 

■ Finally, however, I must be allowe4l to grnmble. The author gives us, very 
properly, a bibliography of the authorities to which be refers, but omiis an essential 
part—the date and place of publication of the works—so that it is impossible some¬ 
times to identify and refer to them. And why use that very ugly word “ societal,” 
when “social” or the plirase “of society” is at his service? , 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


• Burmah. Start. 

liurmese Textiles from the Shan and Kackin Districts. By Laura E. 40]! 
Start. “Bankfield Museum Notes, Second Series—No. 7.” F. King and Sons, lfc*V 
Ltd., Halifax. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is a valuable addition to the series of “ Notes ” which are due to the 
enterprise of Mr. H. Ling Roth, who is making use of the material in the Bank- 
field Museum, and in other museums, to increase onr knowledge of textiles nod their 
methods of manufacture. 

The textiles dealt with by Miss Start were collected a few years ago by 
Mr. E. C. S. George, C.I.E., and comprise garrooiits, wallets, and a few other objects 
made and used by the Shan and Kachin peoples. The descriptions are clear, and 
the numerous illustrations play an essential .part in the elucidation of a complex 
subject. The author makes a few suggestions as to the origin of particular patterns 
but has avoided speculation. 

As a useful piece »f descriptive technology the paper will be of service to those 
interested in textile ornament, whether from the artistic or the comparative 
standpoint. H. S. H. 


South Africa: Lingrulstics. Jones: Plaalje. 

A Seehnanu Reader (Lipalo tsa Sechuana) in International Phonetic 4QC 
Orthography {with English Translations). By Daniel Jones, M.A., Reader litil 
in Phonetics in the University of London, and Solomon Tshekisho Plaarje, editor 
of the People's Friend, Kimberley ; author of Sechuana Procerbs and their European 
Equivalents. Loudon : University Press. 

This book marks a new departure of a very interesting kind. Some preliminary 
attempts at transliteration from African languages bad appeared in the Maitre 
Phonftique before that useful publication was suspended by the war, and Mr. Jones’s 
pamphlet on the Pronunciation and Orthography of the Chindau Language (1911) 
was a valuable piece of pioneer work. In the one before us, he has, with the 
assistance of Mr. Plaatje, made a very thorough analysis of Secliuana speech-sounds, 
and more especially of the tones, which have been studied more fully than has ever 
yet been done. In fact, their existence bad scarcely been recognised in this country, 
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though, on the Continent, Bndemann and Meinhof were fully aware of their importance. 
(Endcnmnn, Versuck einer Grammatik dtt Solho^ pp. 25, 26 ; Meinhof, Lautlehre 
der Bantusprachen, p. 86). EnJeraann, however, only mentions three tones, while 
Mr. Jones has discovered at least six. Older writers on this and similar langnagcs, 
when aware of the tones, appear to have mistaken their real nature—the 
Uev. Johu Brown (^Seevsava dictionary, p. 6) says, “ in .some cases only u very 
“ slight difference in sound or cmphasi.s distinguishes one word from another ’*; utnl 
even so acute an observer u.s Bishop Colenso, while in one case describing the 
phenomenon correctly, (“ Some words . . . are distinguished in utterauco by 

“ the voice being dcprcs.sed on a certniu syllahle . . . Ek. heka, put down : 

“ beka, look; umuzi, hemp or flax in the rough state; tonuzi, kraal . . 

First Steps in Zulu, section 17), sets it down, in another, to “ stresjt.” (/A., 
section 18: “In conjugating verbs, it will l>e seen that the .second and thinl 
“ persons singular are often alike in form. But a stress is thrown upon the pronoun 
“ in the former case and on the verb-root in the latter. Ex. uyatanda, thou lovest; 
“ uyatdnda, he loves.”) Experience shows that it is quite easy to confuse pitch ami 
stress, especially when unprepared for the occurrence of the former. Mr. Jones has 
discussed the subject of tones very fully in sections .'32-81. and has priutod, on p. .87, 
a whole text with the pitch of every syllable oxprfessetl in musical notc.“, which slioiihl 
be a great assistauce towards acquiring the right intonation. 

There is still a certain amount of misconception abroad as rcgui-d.s the script of 
the I.A.P., which has been used by Mr. Jones in his tran.slitcration ; and it may 
be well to state once more (1) that it has nothing to do with the use of “sim¬ 
plified,” “ improved,” or “ phonetic ” spelling in writing English, though the two 
things may sometimes be advocated by the same authority, and (2) that it is designed 
for the use of Europeans, not of natives. Being intended for application to every 
language, it naturally has, on the principle of “ one sound, one letter,” to include a 
syrnlK)! for every sound known to occur; but in practice it can be considerably- 
simplified, as no language is likely to contain all, or even most of them. Where a 
language has not yet been reduced to writing, it would be well if a simple form of 
it could be adopted for teaching natives to read ; where a recognised orthography is 
in existence, it will be difficult and perhaps undesirable to displace it, though sonu- 
modification maybe possible. The case is peculiarly unfortunate when—as at Kikuyu 
and elsewhere—injudiciously chosen symbols have been perpetuated by special founts 
of type. 

Sometimes it is a question, not of one recognised orthography, but of several 
conflicting systems, none of which, perhaps, is entirely satisfactory. This is the 
case in Sechimna, which, as Mr. Plaatjo points out {^Seehuana Proverbs, p. 13), ir 
written in no less than five different w.ays. Here, one would think, nothing but 
good could result from the almlition of all five and the adoption of the l.A.P. 
script, with simplifications on the lines of those indicated by Mr. Jones in sections 10, 
21, 26, 36, 37, 45, 50, 64. It is a question how far it would be necessary to mark 
the tones for natives. At first eight, one would be tempted to sny that, being familiar 
with the words, they could not, when recognising them in tbeir connection, fail to 
give them the right pitch. But it is remarkable that, as Mr. Plaatje points out 
(Preface, p. ix), “ the younger generation of Bechuana arc to some extent losing the 
“ onginal Seebuanu tunes. This is particularly the case in the south of Bechuana- 
“ land ”; and he implies that this process might be arrested by “ a study of the 
“ phonetics of Sechuana.” Oue wonders, however, whether this may not be an 
inevitable step in the evolution of language, pitch (that is, pitch inherent in a word 
and distinguishing it from one otherwise similar—not the modulation of words in a 
sentence), being a characteristic of language in a verv primitive stage. It is, for 
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iosUnce, more prominent in monosjllabic languages like Twi and Ewe than in Bantu 
speech, where the combination of syllables reduces tlie possibility of homonyms, and 
where the stress and pitch accents subsist side by side. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that the presence of tones has often beet) overlooked, and they are 
extremely important, e.g., in such a typical Bantu language as Shambala {see Roelil, 
Schambaiaspraeke, 1911) ; and it is a remarkable fact that they have penetrated into 
Hausa, of which the groundwork is Hamitic, though purely Hamitic langnages, such 
as Berber and Galla, do not possess them. They appear to exist, to a certain extent, 
in Ganda, though it has been strongly influenced from the Hamitic, and little, if at 
all, so far as one can judge, from the Sudanic side. 

The fifteen texts, twelve of which are original, specially written for this book 
by Mr. Plaatje, will be found exceedingly useful by learners. A. WERNER. 


Llngxdsticss. Dennis. 

Elementary Grammar of the Jbo Language. Third edition. Revised by 4QC 
T. J. Dennis. Pp. viii, 116. London : S.P.C.K. 1916. Price 1(W. IfcU 

This edition represents a great advance over Spencer’s little work, but even 
now it is very far from complete. On the phonetic side there is little information ; 
there is a long list of nouns and verbs distinguished by tone, but no statement as 
to the number of tones, still less as to the rules that govern their use : the rising 
tone heard in fi (to pass) and other words is completely ignored. 

A number of dialects are noticed—there are perhaps nearly thirty Ibo dialects 
in all—and it would have been advantageous, especially in the part dealing with the 
verb, if the name of the dialect had been given in every case. 

It frequently happens that rules are laid down on an insufficiunt basis; thus 
(page. 48) certain verbs are mentioued as not affixing vowels in the subjunctive and 
Imperative, among thorn ku (to see); but no mention is made of any suffix in the 
indicative, though one is commonly used, e.g., afoam alo (To see a forbidden thing). 
In the Asaba dialect this suffix form has, according to an ex-schoolmaster formerly 
on my staff, a past signification, which is in other cases shown by a difiere&ce 
of tone. 

Under the head of numerals, mention might have been made of the Awka 
usage of giving higher numbers as multiplicatives in tlie form “x in y places z 
times." 

In a grammar, however, that does not profess to be more than elementary, it is 
impossible to deal at length with all possible points; it is very desirable that the 
exhttustivo grammar tentatively promised in the preface may see the light at an 
early date. N. W. T. 


Mytholo^. - Dixon. 

The Mythology of All Races. In Thirteen Volumes, Vol. IX.— Oceanic. 

By Roland B. Dixon, Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology, Harvard University. Ibf 
Boston : Marshall, Jones Co. 1916. 

To publish The Mythology of All Races in thirteen volumes is a grandiose 
scheme. Any ordinary man who knows how vast the subject, what contentious are 
involved, what reams and reams of paper, what oceans of ink have been wasted 
over those contentions, and bow many of them are still in dispute, would shrink 
aghast at the thought of it. Yet an editor has been found daring enough to con¬ 
ceive it, and what is still more remarkable, specialists have been found willing to 
assist in carrying it out. 

But the first' criticism that occurs to a scientific reviewer is that to treat the 
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mjthologj of a people apart from its religion and social organisation—from its civili- 
eation—is fair neither to the people, nor to the mythology, nor to the writer, nor 
to the readier. The mythology of a people cannot be understood apart from the 
general culture and environment. To delineate it without taking these into account 
and setting out from them is to produce a picture that is incomprehensible. Such 
a presentation is, of course, not intended for anthropologists, but for the non-scientific 
public. Yet it may be greatly doubted how far it is of real value for that purpose. 
The specialist employed to make the attempt may do his best; he may be learned, 
skilful, brilliant. He labours on an impossible ta.sk. For he cannot convey to the 
reader’s mind a clear notion of his subject; to the reader the social and intellectual 
medium in which the mythology has been produced is a blank.. Consequently the 
mythology, when all is said and done, remains an enigma. 

In the volume before us, Professor Dixon, well-equipped and brilliant as he 
is, has not been able to overcome this difficulty. Moat readers may be presumed 
to know enough of geography to have a general notion of the South Sea Islands. 
What they need will be some more or less detailed information on the ethnology 
of the various groups of islands;—and that, by the very idea of the series to which 
the volume belongs, is deuicnl to them. They may get it elsewhere, but not in a 
form that will show it in relation to the various points urged by Professor Oixou. 
The plates in the volume, fine as many of them are, do not help. They show figures 
of native gods and amulets, masks, and mythological subjects. But these have little 
reference to the text; and, beyond the short description fronting each plate, no account 
is given of them, or of the uses to which the masks and amulets are put. If we 
consider the part played in the life of the islanders by the performances in which 
the masks are employed, and their intimate relations with the religious beliefs, it 
becomes obvious how large a lacuna tills entails in the presentation of those beliefs. 
The religious practices are altogether omitted. 

Wo cannot, of course, hold the author responsible for this. It is a serious 
fundamental defect in the series of which the volume on Oceania is a part; and the 
responsibility must be laid on those who projected and those who have edited the 
series. 

Subject to the above observations, it must be said that Professor Dixon’s account 
of the various mythologies under review is given with considerable success. He has 
selected and summarised the tales with judgment. iNo attempt Iras been made to 
emphasise the picturesque features of the narrative—a process fraught with danger, 
very tempting in a work designed for “the general reader,” hut only tolerable when 
perfonned with consummate knowledge and skilL His chief pre-occupation has been 
to trace the relationships of the mythologies of the different peoples. If, as is now 
generally held, the islands of the South Sea were populated by successive waves 
from the south-east of Asia, it is highly probable that the traditions should be found 
to contain common elements, and, perchance, common memories of earlier couditious. 
But to arrive at any definite concluslous which shall bo reasonably certain requires 
a more profound knowledge than we have yet acquired of many of these popu¬ 
lations, and our arguments must, atmve all, be guided by cautiou. The author 
recognises this, and in the preface he admits frankly that those at which he- has 
arrived are merely provisional. To trace the derivation of a tale from country to 
country is doubtless alluring. But we are apt to find it too often a mirage: 

“The sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near.” 

Take the swan-maiden theme—a theme known practically all over the world. 
Numerous variants have been recovered from Indonesia, and a few among Melanesians 
and Polynesians. The author divides the lodlonesian variants into two groups, of 
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one of which he eajs its “direct ludian origin is unmistakable,” and that it “has 
“ spread widely wherever this early influence has come ”; while the other “ is 
“ native in all its essentials, although this simple and apparently aboriginal type 
“ may, after all, be a local imitation of a foreign theme.” That Indian influence 
has played a considerable part in certain of the islands of (he Hast Indian archi¬ 
pelago it would be absurd to deny : the eflects are patently visible in art and in 
tradition. But “ the type [of the swan-maiden tale] common in India and European 
mythology” is by no means confined to India and Europe. That Its Indian origin 
is unmistakable is a bold statement indeed. It is found among the Eskimo; it is 
found in China ; it is found among the Ilaida in Queen Charlotte Islands; aud 
the onus of proving that it came from India lies npoii those who assert that 
provenience. Nor, on the other hand, is this type the only type common in 
Indian and Europe; the variants are, endless, though all Imsed upon a common 
world-wide idea. 

Take another type—that of the children borii from a clot of blood. .So far 
from being special to Melanesia, it is found among the Zulus and among the Black- 
foot of North America. The similar story of children born from a blister in 
Melanesia, Indonesia, and Micronesia is also told by the Masai and by the DakoU; 
it is told in British Columbia, in Nigeria, and in the Caucasus. It is, therefore, 
no peculiarity of “ Oceanic tales.” The incident of the pool-mirror is by no 
means to be confined to Melanesia and Indonesia; it is common in tho south 
of Europe. 

lu the same way we might go over almost all tho story-incidents iu “ Oceanic 
mythology and show that they are of very wide—if not universal—distribution. It 

is very hard, therefore, to claim them as disseminated from any one centre, or to 
rely upon them as evidence of a specific cultural influence. It can, of course, not 
be denied that transmission is possible, or that it has taken place again and again. 
But the difficulty is to prove any individual case, apart from written evidence. 
And tho inferences, when a case has been shown to be probable, must be drawn 
with discretion. For the transmission may have taken place by the fortnitons 
encounter of one who was a good storyteller, and hence need not prove general 
cultural influence. When a number of instiinccs in tlie same area can be shown the 
claim may be strengthened. But in view of the diffiision of incidents throughout 
the world—and traditional tales are usually, or largely, made np of strings of 
incidents not necessarily dependent upon one another or on the main plot—it is prac¬ 
tically impossible to trace the centre or the course of distribution. The reaction, 
natural enough, against Bastian’s Elemcniargedanken has produced what is called 
“intensive research” in varions fields. That this new method will produce valuable 
results no scientific man can' doubt. The ultimate form and roach of those results, 
however, nobody can anticipate. 

One more criticism, which I regret roust be one of disapproval. I know not what 
reasons have determined tho placing of the references and other notes at the end of 
the volume. “ Leaving the pages unencumbered for those who wish only to get a 
“ general idea of the subject ” is a very insnfificieut and unscholarly reason. Super¬ 
ficial readers need not bother about the notes, even if they are, as they ought to 
be, at the foot of the page. Readers who do require to refer to tho authorities are 
annoyed by the continual necessity of turning to and fro, and by the difficulty of 
finding what they want even then; for the pages to,which the notes relate are not 
indicated. Neither author nor editor—1 cannot say which is to blame—has a right 
to throw this difficulty in the way of a oonsoieniious inquirer. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

Btbe art!) Spottiswoodb, Ltd., His Uaiesty’s Printers, Bast EsrdinE Street, London, B.C. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Calisthenics. With Plate M. Breton. 

Central American Dance Scenes. Bji A. C. Brctvn. 

The scene in Fig. 1 of Plato M is an episode of the iwintcd sciilptiircs l/uO 
that covered the interior walks of Chamber C in the North IJnilding* of tho great 
Ball-court at Chichen Itr.a, Yucatan. Although much weathered, it is a vivid 
presentmetit of a player on some musical iiistriiincnt singing a flowery hymn, whilst 
a man in a bird-mask, with his body covered with plumage, is dancing, and a similar 
ngiiro claps hands. Ceremonial dancing in costume was general in ancient America, 
and continues so to the present day, but was not often reprow-nted in art, and 
amongst the many hundred human figures in the sculptures and frescoes of the ruined 
buildings at Chichen Itsa this is almost the only example. The sculptured 
warriors in Chamber E (so well reproduced with their weapons and ornaments in 
Dr. A. P. Maudslay’s plates) stand ijuiescent in their orderly rows, aiul the frescoes 
of Temple A and tho upper chomlmr of the Monjas are niaiidy of battle scenes. 
Small caryatid statues and reliefs wore also a prominent feature in the later bnihlings. 

The player’s instrument is so much worn that details are not clear, but it may 
have had strings. Strange primitive harps were still in use by the country folk in 
Mexico twenty years ago, and pleasant iniisic could be evoked from them. The 
song or hymn may be compnre<l with those of the two foremost jiersonugcs who 
face the serpent hero in Chamber E and with that of tho priests in the wall-pniuting 
at Teotihuacan. but the bird is an exceptional addition. Tho dancer says nothing, 
but the figure bubind has tho convcntionaliisetl serpent jaw speech. 

In the drawing the joints of tho stones arc omitted, as they arc roughly fitted 
and extremely worn at the corners and etiges, although protected by part of the 
roof vault that remains. In fact, comparing their condition with that of the wcll-tmt 
and fitted stones that form tho external facing or veneer to the thick mass of rubble 
of which the walls consist, one is led to suppose, that the reliefs were set up here 
after removal from some other spot. 

An original feature is that tho main scene does not occupy tho whole of the 
principal wall of the long, narrow chamber that constituted the hiiilding, bnt the 
scenes of tho side-walls overlap without any division or Irnrder line. In Fig. 1 
tho design is on the two sides of an inner corner. 

Fig. 2 of the Plate is from a painted ]>ot found by Dr. T. Gann in a mound in 
British Honduras, and is in his collection at the Liverpool Museum. The pot is 
plain in shape (it may have been used for libation), is nearly 16 cm. high and 46 cm. 
in circumference. It was culourcil with a glowing pale orange tint on which the 
figures were drawn in dark brown and scarlet, forming a panel, tho rest of the pot 
being covered with the dark brown, except that the back has a diagonal orange 
stripe that separates two orange circles 6 cm. in diameter, each containing a mystic 
design in brown. There are also five objects that look like sprouting seeds. 

The strange creatures in the panel appear to he dancing and singing in joy for 
the coming of vegetation, represented by the seedling in the corner. In Die Kai/arit 
Exi>cdUion,^ Dr. K. T. Prenss well described the beliefs of tho Cora, dwellers in 
natural conditions and able to sec and join in the rejoicing of the creatures, and their 
prayers and thanksgivings at the springing up of tho young corn. His translations 
of their hymns, and Miss Alice Fletcher’s “ Hako Ceremony,” give a good idea of 
the poetic imagination inherent in the Indian. The humming bird was the especial 
messenger of tho sun to awake and encourage vegetation, and has a prominent place 


* 1^ Proeteditigf XIX InternatioHal Cmgrrtt of An«rieaH\»ti, Wosliington, 1917. 
BctIcwccI in Max, 1913, 60. 
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ia Fig, 2, whilst the serpent bird hovers over the seedling. The peculiar claws of these 
birds are identical with those of the birds in the coloured stucco reliefs at Acanceh, 
in' Yucatan. It would seem a natural result of watching the migrating birds in spring 
that man should try to imitate tlioni in his ceremonial dances. The bird over the 
seedling is Dr. Mandslaj’s “ Serpent Bird,” so frequently represented in Central 
American art. Its tail is similar to those of the serpents in the reliefs on the great 
building at Xochicalco, near Cuernavaca, Mexico, the outer plumes turned in the 
opposite direction to the otliers. Thunder Bird (Ancti), and Lightning Snake 
(^Haittlik), are seen in connection in ancient reliefs on the coast of British Columbia, 
whore the Clayoquot retain traditions of them aud tlieir doings.* 

This is not the place to work out the connections between the ideas in dilTerent 
parts of the American continents, but the gestures of these creatures may be compared 
with those on British Columbian totem poles. Bird insignia and sj'mbols were 
universal. In an account of ceremonial dancing in honour of the arrival of visitors 
at Ma-ssett, Queen Charlotte Islands, the principal feature is described os follows :t 
“ The head chief's headdress or shikid bore the crest of the tribe in front, inlaid 
“ with mother of pearl, and snmiouuted by n circlet or crown of bristles of the sen 

“ lion, forming a receptacle. This was filled with eagle or swan’s down, very fine 

” and specially preserved. As the procession danced round in front of the visitors. 
” chanting a song of peace, the chief bowed before each and a cloud of the down 

* ” descended in a shower on the guest. Thus peace was made and sealed.” 

At the great dancing festival at Tiohnauaco, on the liorder of Bolivia and Peru 
(on the day of San Pedro, 1910, still the same as described by Squier), the dancers 
wore crowns of very long feathers, having the efiect of the tops of royal palms, and 
lu they danced round they bowed deeply towards the centre of the circle. Knotting 
feathers together in a gi>ocial way with very fine thread for crowns and other dance 
ornaments, was l>ractised in ancient Guatemala, apparently like those collected by 
A. Frill among the peoples of the Chaco. A. C. BRETON. 


129 


Obituary. Read. 

Worthing^ton Oeorce Smith. Born 1835, died October 27tb, 1917. 

H}/ SiT C. JJercHlc* Read. 

By the death of Mr. Worthington Smitli science has lost a de%'oted son. His 
long aud active life wns full of nsefiiluess, and his kiaduess of heart and unassuming 
manners will endear his memory to a wide circle of fricuds. As his sympathie.s 
covered an extendeil field,, so his accomplishments enabled liim to present to the 
public tlie results of his unremitting iaijonrs in a form at once practical and 
attractive. 

His artistic career started with the very sound beginning of a study of antique 
marbles, followed by a traiiiiug in architecture. But even then bis real bent was 
towards natnral history, and the attraction of nature, beginning thus early, held his 
afiections all liis life. As illustrator or editor his activities were chiefly given to 
such publications as the Gardener's Chrotuele or the Floral Magazine, wbilo he 
published books and broadsheets on fungi, a subject of special interest to Iiim. In 
these publications be bad in many cases the signal advantage that, being a wood 
engraver of great talent, be was able not only to draw his own illustrations, but to 
complete the engraving himself. This he did both for his natural history articles 
and for those on prehistoric archseology, the side of his activities that brought him 
into intimate relations with onr Institute. In the seventies, when living at Stoke 


• “ Petroglyphs of British polumbia," by C. F. Newcombe, M.D^ Vietoriti Daily Times, 
.September 7, IM7. [Xcwcombc.j 

f CoUison, lit the It'ake of (he Tl'ar Canoe, 
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Newington, he diucovered a jmlieolithic floor in his neighbourhood, and communi¬ 
cated an account of it to the Institute, with ample illustrations (Journal, Yol. Xni), 
and on previous occasions ho liad brought similor matters before our meetings. 
When illness forced him to leave J.rf>ndon for Dunstable he still pursued his study 
of prehistoric problems, and succeeded in laying bare another floor ” at Caddington. 
There can be little doubt that these two di.scovcries forceil him to produce the 
admirable volume entitled, Man the Primeval Sarage, which appeared in 1894. 
Here be dealt faithfully with the story of Drift man as seen at these two sites. 

Large collections of implements and other remains were the natural resnit.s of 
his explorations, and his sense of the importance of the evidence being in a place 
readily accessible led him to deposit his typo series in the liritish Mii-seum. 

From time to time he had mode communications on local antiquities to the 
Society of Antiquaries, ami twenty years ago was appointed local secretary for 
liedforxlshire, and of my own knowlcslge I can say that, in spite of tho many calls 
on his time uiul his uncertain health, no one of the many local secretaries of the 
society could snr])a.s6 him for the regularity, completeness, ami interest of his reports. 

For some years past his life has hung by a very slender thread, hut he dovotc«l 
every ounce of his strength to tho work of the ilay, with astonishing courage and 
|>crsistence, and would seem to have workcil up to the last hour of his life. 

One of his favourite aniusemouts was to gather together the flukes lying on the 
palmolithic floors, and by replacing thc*in upon each <»ther in tho order in which 
they ha*l been struck olT, to reconstitute tho flint block as pahcolithic man ha<l seen 
it. In this he was singularly successful, and in one case at least tho block is 
practically complete, showing only the cavity left by tho completed implement, 
which, of course, had becni taken away by its maker. 

He was the writer of “Early Man in Beilfordshiro ” for the rirtnriti Couutg 
Historg, and of a charming little book on Dunstable and its Surroundings. 

Rewards and disliuctinns found him occasionally, a small Civil List (>eii8ion 
among them, but the ino.st signal honour was the freeilom of the Isirough of Dunstable, 
an honour literally unique. 

His life is ended, but we may rest itssured that the spirit that urged him to 
such untiring devotion to kiinwlodgc will still live ; nn e.vample so excellent must 
have successors. C. HERCULES READ. 


Polynesia: Ethnologry. Ray. 

The People oT Greenwich Atoll, Western- Pacific Ocean. /ig 19fl 

Sidneg II. Hag. luU 

Tho Greenwich Islands form nn utoll, sitiiutod about half-way between Nukuoro 
(south of the Caroline Archipelago) ami the north-eastern coast of New Ireland (Now 
.Mecklenburg), in Lat. l’ 0' N. and Long. 154® .10' E.* 

The group is named Pikarnm on English charts, but on (-ierman maps appears 
as Kapingninarangi. 

Though so far to the west of Polynesia, the islanders, like those of Nukuoro,. 
north of them, are Polynesians,t and 8{)euk a Polynesian language; l)iit up to the 
present nothing has been recorded of their cnstonis. For the present notes I am 
indebted to Mr. Revely llume, of Ilerbertshiihe, who obtaiued them as answers to 
questions from a native named Louis Patterson, at the beginning of 1913.J These 

* Lonemaa; Qazetteer ths World. 1002. Tbilenius, in “ Ethnographfscbe Ergebniase aus 
Meiaoesicn*’: .Vrtra Ada, Bd. LXXX, No. 1. Halle : 1902, p. 14, gives the posiUon as Lat. 1' 5' N. 
and Long. 150” 40' E. 

•f R. Farkinaon : Dreuuig Jahro is dtr SSdtrr. Stuttgnnlt, 1907, p. 547, gives a picture of 
Greenwich laUnd women. 

t Cy. Thilenius, c/i. rit„ p. 35. 
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answers are written in the vocnbnlnry issnctl by the Etlinograpbic Museum at 
Hamburg. Besides the descriptive replies and names, there are many definite 
statements as to the absence of certain customs and objects which are important with 
reference to certain theories regarding Polynesian migrations. . 

The group lies very low and flat, and is only from 6 to 10 feet above sea 
level. It is expressly stated that there are no streams and no fogs. The products 
are pundanns (pinu), coconut (niu), hrcotlfniit (A«r«), banana (famo), and taro (tara). 
According to Thileuius there is no taro, and the lianaua was introduced by a white 
trader.* The following plants are definitely stated not to be found on the island : 
areca palm, betel pepper, gourds, casunrina, mangrove, sago, oycas, and ferns. 

Tlio fauna is ns scanty ns the flora. There is a rat (kimo), but no flying foxes, 
no birds of prey, ducks, or pigeons, no snakes, frogs, lisards, crocodiles, or turtle, 
and no butterflies, beetles, or scorpions. The common wonl for “ mosquito ” (itamtt), 
is given as the wonl for “ fly ” (ra»i«), whilst the mosquito is called ti ramu kai 
ia7igat, “ the fly that bites man,” and the louse me kai tangat, ” thing that bites 
man.” 

Tbe pig is known by its English name {pike), and fowls, native and European, 
are latu, the European being mai i tai, “ from the sen.” 

The people practise no tattooing or artificial deformations. Children go nakc<l 
until puberty. The ordinary dress is a waistcloth of matting made of brendfriiit-treo 
fibre worn round the hips, passed between the legs, and fastened behind. Tbe women 
wear a softer quality, “same ns lavalava."\ No arm-rings or bolts, are worn. 
Flowers are worn in a small bole in tbe ear, and necklaces are made of Enropcan 
beads, but no other ornaments are worn on ear, forehead, or nose. There is no hair 
dress, but men stick a straight piece of stick {tuitiii) in the hair an a comb. 
Women have no hair stick, and wear the hair short. 

There is no collective vilhigo name. , The houses (hare) arc all of the same 
character and built on the shore. The bachelors have a separate house (hare 
latte). The house site is covered with fine white coral, and this forms a border 
almut 6 feet wide, extending all round the house. The building itself is from 30 to 
40 feet long and about 20 feet wide. It has no room's, doors, or windows, and is 
o]>en on all sides. When it ruins mats arc hung up. The frampwork consists 
of pandanus logs laid on the ground with pandanus ]>osts {toko) at the corners. 
The rafters are made of narrow split pandanus about 13 feet long and ,S inches by 
1 inch in thickness. These arc supported on cross sticks of pandanus about 6 inches 
wide. 

Tbe building is tied together with cords made of coconut-fibre. The roofing 
{tua) is mode of pandanus leaves sewn on a piece of split pandanus in pieces of 
10 feet long, and tied to the rafters. Breadfruit wood or pandanus is preferred 
for house building. The bouses arc not ornamented, there are no honse-bnildiug 
ceremonies, and all work together in making a house. 

Mats are spread inside, the house os a floor covering. The l>e<l {ti kabara) is 
of pandanus matting, and the pillow is a roll of matting. A broom is made of 
coconut leaves. Hubbish is tlirown into the sea or (rarely) burnt. Fire is obtained 
by friction. A piece of wood almut 12 inches long has a groove cut into it, and 
another piece of very bard and dry wood is rubbed into the groove. These sticks 
aro called kau tau ahi. There are no earthen vessels or pot.s for boiling. Cooking 
is done in the earth oven {ti imu). Tbe whole family eat together at no fixed 
times. A wooden bowl {ipu rakan) is used for food, a drinking vessel {ipn) is 
made from a coconut shell. Food ia seasoned with salt water. 

* Thileoias, op. cit., p. 16. 

t Samoan latalara, tbe calico or print wrapper worn round the loins. 
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Stone chixelis, axes (tarai), and adzes (jarai wake) are used. Biiskots i^kata) niid 
matting are made by the voinon. 

Both men and women cultivate the ganlou for family use only. They grow 
taro, ganogaiio (a large yellow taro), and lianaiias. 

There is no luiutiug because there is nothing to hunt. A trap {ti hare kaka) 
is used for catching sen-eels, and a fishing net (ji fau), without float or sinker, is 
used on the reef. There are no fish sjmars or dcep-scit nets. A fish-hook (jnatau) 
is made of mussol or turtle shell, and a largo wooden -hook (ma/a» hokori) is used 
to catch sharks (Jokouri). Fish are poisoned by means of a bechr.-dc-mcr. The 
skin is scraped and turns red in the water, poisoning the fish. 

The canoe (iraka) is a dug-out with outrigger («wi), sometimes with mast (6 om) 
and triangular sail (r«), or paddles (Ane). It is steered by a pudtilo at the stern (ti 
hoe muri waka, the paddle behind ship). It lm.s no fireplace or means of conserving 
water. Canoes are made at any time, and there arc no ceremonies at the launching. 

There aire no fighting weapons, no Imws, arrows, spears, or clubs. A qiiniTcl 
between two men is settled, by wrestling (Utulau) so as to give as heavy a fall as 
possible. Women use sticks or any other objects to beat (hepahi) one another. 

Dancing (Iniu or rec) takes place in a special ground (ti tuva). They use no 
masks, bull-roarers, or nuisicnl iiistniments. There are no secret societies. 

No money is used in trading. Sale and purchase is made only by barter (^wi) 

There are no dulls or string games. 

The dead are rolled up in a mat and buried in the honse. A relative sleeps 
over the grave (fi fab), and wailing (tangitangi) is made for the dead. 

The natives distinguish between demons (ti ai/u) and ghosts (fi karir). 

The language is niupiestionably Polynesian. A short sketch of graminur and a 

voeabuinry have been published in the Journal oj the Polyneeian Society* The 

vocabulary shows three classes of Polynesian words: (I) Words definitely cognate 
with Samoan or Maori. (2) Polynesian words which are incorrectly or inexactly 
equivalent to the proper Polynesian. (3) Wonis which appear in a kind of 
“ pidgin ” Polynesian. J append a few examples of each class:— 

(1) liiuia (arm), ivi (lame), wahariri (cold), vae (foot), fenna (laud), tangat 

and tane (man)> noho (sit), rakau (tree), which are the Samoan lima, m, makalili, 
vae,/enua, tangata, tane, nofo, rakau. Kiri (skin), pirau (rotten), rere (run), haere 
mai (come), bua (flower), which are the Maori kiri, pirau, rere, haere mai, pua, 

(2) Laugi (day), he-paki (beat), kaeinga (grass), .Samoan langi (sky), Maori pahi 
(slap), Maori kuinga (country). 

(3) Words and phrases which arc apparently “ pidgin ” Polynesian are such as 
the following : Ashes (ti ahe tokoria), fire dirt, instead of lefulefu; cough (maki 
matangi), wind sickness, instead of tale ; feather (kahu manu), bird clothes, instead 
of fulu; sinews (;iia hare tangat), strings of man, instead of ua. 

Many w’ords are of debase<l or uncertain pronunciation, e.g., hokori, tokonri 
(shark), hanimoe, haere mai (come). 

'J'hc importance of Greenwich Islands lies in its position so far west of Polynesia 
proper. According to Churchill it was one of the earliest stations of the original 
Polynesian migration into the Pacific. “The region nearest to Indonesia in which 
“ we first identify this migration truck is north of the ctpiator, at Kapinga Marangi 
“ and Nukuoro.”t 

Thileuins regarded the Polynesians of this region as immigrants from Eastern 

* “Polynesian Linguistics: III. Polynesian Languages of the Micionesian Border. 3. The 
Greenwich Atoll.” By Sidney H. Ray. iVtysssia* .SlwWy, XXIV, pp. 62-61 and 92-97. 1915. 

f W. Ohurcbill: Siuaeo, Morementt Migration B’i/Aia and Tkrovgk Jtlelanetia, p. 1C9. Wash¬ 
ington. 1916. 
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Polynesia who came in small nnmbers. “The peopling of the North-western Poly- 
“ nesian Islands quite uniformly has its origin in small beginnings, through the 
“ coming to chore of crews of, for the most part, single boats, and through infrequent 
“ raiding expeditions. The great majority of the iminigmiite came hither from 
“ the cast, from Microne.sian and from Polynesian groups.”* 

Churchill's theory requires for its substantiation stronger evidence than that 
aflTorded by the mere oecurrenco at the present time of a Polynesian population in 
Greenwich Island, Nnknoro, or the other Polynesian Islands on the Melanesian border. 
These people have lost their distinctive customs (e.g., .kava tattooing); they have 
mixed their language and lost its distinctive idioms. One can hardly conceive the origin 
of Polynesian culture from a papulation like that of Greenwich Island, or the jargons 
of that island and its neighiwurs a.s the parent of .Samoan or Maori, or any other of 
the Eastern Polynesian tongues. But, on the other hand, if the contention of Thilenius 
be right, the decay of custom and the formation of jargon is only what might bo 
cxpectc<l of a population formed hy castaways aud immigrants from various places. 

.S. II. RAY. 

Folklore. Parsons. 

The Antelope Clan in Keresan Oustotn and Myth. Bg Dr. Elsie 401 
Cletes Parsotu. 

In the katsina or masked dances of Laguna an ngcil kiials (antelope) claiisinau is 
always consulted. Lagunas have told me, and membere of kuuts kanoch (clan) in the 
dance would always be up towards the liead of the line of dancers. In explanation of 
this priority the following myth is related. It begins with a variant of the familiar 
Pueblo Indian emergence and migration mytli, the coming up of the people from 
the ground and the origin of their katsina ;— 

“They came to a great body of water. They were going across. There were 
little children nlung. As tbc}' crossed the children were turued into water snakes 
and frogs. There was much weeping. As the children changed they would let 
tliciii go. The ciiief {goacheni) said, ‘ Keep hold of them.’ They held on and 
crossed the water. When they had crossed, the snakes and frogs turned back to 
children. That water was the dividing line. The Sungoi-akweeheni (Zu&i) went 
to where they are now, the Acomas to where they are now, the Lugunus stayed 
whore they ore now. All remainetl unhappy over the loss of their first ehildren, 
the children who hod been lost as snakes and frogs. There was always much 
weeping. Those they thought had become snakes and frogs hud become the katsina, 
aud had gone back to wniinaUc.^ They saw their parents were weeping for them 
so they decided to have the kumeyoish\ go on ahead aud toll the people that in four 

• Tbilanios, qnote<l by Churcbill: The Palysesian Wasderivgs, p. 17. WosbinKton. 1911. 

f 'Wnimatte corresponds to hihlyiuela among the ZuCi, “ god-town," the place where many of 
the gods live, and to which the dead go. 

I The origin myth of tlie kumei/uisk ia very similar to that of the Zuili koyemthi. When they 
'• first came out lliorc were no humegoith. Their sister was called vrkiHisttie (yellow one). She 
“ was very beauiifuL The two brothers and vehisinako were ahead of the others when they came 
'* from shtpap. The brothers weal ahead finding the way, their sister behind Uicm. They became 
" overheated. Tho}' found a shady place t'j sleep. The two brothers woke up first. ‘ Look at our 
'* sister,' said they. Her ilress had slipped up over her leg. One brother said, ' It would make no 
“ • difference what we did to her. She is our sister.' They had intcroouiao with her. Then tdl 
“ three went asleep again. When they woke up tho sister was a very old woman needing a cane. 
“ The brotliers were humeyoisU. That is the way they were pnnisbed. The people were cloee on 
“ ijehind. They saw tbs change. They said, 'lioolt, what has happened. They must have com- 
“ ‘’mftted some great crime I’ They went on. The three joined the other people.”—It will be 
recalled that Laguna was settled in the seventeenth century by Immigrsmts from Znill, Tusayan, 
Sia, and Aeoma. 
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<laj8 thcj would come. At tljo end of the fourth day they came, and told their 
fathers and mothers they had come to show they were not lost in the waters. 
They lifted up their masks to show who they were. It made their fathers and 
mothers happy to see they were still livinf;. From then on they were happy and 
wept M longer. After they bad danced tliey started Imck to rcenimatxc, . the 
kumeyoith ahead, leading the way. When they got back they fotiiid the opening 
closed very tight. The kumeyoith did not know which direction to take. They 
decided to go to Minaknyn (Salt Lake). They went and said to her, ‘ We have 
‘ come here, grandmother’ {papa). She said, ‘Yes, I suppose you have come for 
something?’ ‘Ye.s.’ They wiintod to get down into the lake to cleanse them¬ 
selves. ‘ We want to cleunse ourselves, and then we want to find a father and 
‘ mother who will help us open the opening to xoenimatie.' They asked her to let 

them make a way under the lake back to wenimatse. .Sho said, ‘No, I can’t give 

‘‘you permission for that. Have you decided to Ijecomc good and do the right?’ 
‘ \ es.’ But sho would not believe them. But she said if they came l>ack upon the 
fourth day sho would have the passage ready for them. 

“On the fourth day, when they came back, she had the opening ready for them 
near the lake. They went in and they jmssed along tho edgo of the lake. To this 
day men take the path made by the kumeyoith. When they went almut half way 
they tried to go to the house of Otaeh (.Sun). The ground was <;oTered with sharp 
stones, and ns they were barefoot they could not reach the opening. Tho water 
that ran down cut their feet. They wont ns near as they could, standing below his 

house. Otach at last came and looked at them. He said, ‘ What do you want, 

kumeyoith f ’ 'riioy said, * We want to n.sk you if you know anyone who could move 
‘ away the great stone keeping in our grandfathers (tiam) ? ’ He said, ‘ I do not 
‘ know who would open it for yon, who could or who would havo the right. But 
‘ I think diupi guynu (badger old woman) will toll you.’ Ho was still angry with 
them, so he would not tell where she lived. When they hud started they had on 
moccasins, hut so long had they liceu wandering, their moccasins were worn out and 
their feet bleeding. That is the rea.son tbe kumeyoith when they appear now arc 
barefoot. They went along unhappy, their heads hanging. They did not know the 
way to go. They did not kinrw they were passing close to the place of gatnothk 
guyau (spider old woman) until she called, ‘ Papa! papa! come here.’ They 
looked all about, but could seo no one. . She said, ‘Be c.arcful, papa; do not step 
‘ on me. I am midcr this tpemuch ’ (a big weed). There she was. She said, 

‘ What are you doing, amttu (my deara), and what do you want ?’ * We are hunting 

‘ for someone who has tho right to open the way for our nana. We went to Otach, 

‘ hut ho would not tell us right. We did not know then where to go.’ Sho said. 

‘ I will tell you who has tbe right to open that place. She lives over there in that 
‘ big hole. The reason Otach would not tell you who was the head of the kattina 

‘ is iKicausc you ha<l made everyone angry by your act. Now I have told you, don’t 

• tell I have told you.’ They said, ^ Druwitach, pajm (goodbye, grandmother).' 

They gave her a piece of meat they had with them. »cared the place 

where diupi guyau lived there was a big stone over tho opening. One of the 
kumeyoith said. ‘I think this is the place.’ They said, ‘ Chima (down there), we 
‘ want to come down.’ They said it three times. She said, ‘ Come down ; come 
on in.’ They said, ‘ Atcar/i, noia (mother), natrAdia (father).’ They said, ‘ We havo 
‘ come to yon. We have been told you are the head; you are mother and father 

* both to the kattina. Tho opening has crusted over hard and they can’t get out. 

‘ We want to get our nana out.’ ‘ Who told you I lived here ? Who told you 

‘ this was my home ? ’ ‘ Gamothk guyau, she told us.’ She was indignant that 
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gamoshk had told. After a while she felt sorry for thorn and said, ‘ Have yon then 
‘ decided to moiul your ways and do the right? You have conic to find out who 
‘ is the mother and father of the kalsinu. Go back and tell yonr nana to bo 

* waiting and be happy, because ou the fourth day I will come. I will take my little 

* kitSlti (antelope) outside with me, and we will open the opening for you.’ They 
went back to .Salt Lake and into tbe opening she had mode for them and bock to 
wenimalsc. As soon os they went iu the opening crusted over tight. Insteml of 
four days it was to be four long years before diupi guyau came. They waited and 
waited, wondering why diupi did not come. 

“At last the four years were almost past. Diupi wanted her husband to go 
with her, but he held back. Finally she said she would go and take with her her 
antelope. .He was big now with big horns. She started. They stopped to see 
Osnch, (When the kumeyoinh had talked to diupi guyau they told her Osach was 
angry. She said, ‘On my way I will have to .see Osar.h, for ho is over all of us.’) 
lie told her what paints they should use on their masks, the red and the turquoise 
green and how to mix them. After several days of hard travel they reached 
loenimatse. They found tbe opening crusted over so hard that although she pouudod 
it she could not make any impression on it. So Kiiutsi said, ‘ I will try.’ He began 
to butt it anil great slabs of earth fell off. Finally he had it open. They stepped 
in. All along the wall the katsina w'ere sitting sad, their hcaiis drooping. They 
hod been suffering there all these years. As she 8tep|>ed io, she said, ‘1 want to 

* know who is yonr head.’ Go'gagaia* spoke up and said, ‘ I am the head here.’ 
Kuulti started for him, picked him up on his horus and tossed him out of the 
onioning. He was killed and ho lauded somewhere near thili kuganishe (the morning 
star). That is why that star is always red. She asked again who was the head of 
the katsina ? 2{one answered. Everyone trembled and was frightened. She told 
them to renew their masks. .She did not say she had tbe paints with her. They 
tried to n.se their own but they did not stick. She said, ‘ I have some {mints I 
‘ have brought from osach gama (sun house).’ The colourings she got from Osach 
were the best. They iisexl them on their ma.sks. It made them beautiful. Their 
own pnint.'i they iliscardod. To this day they use the paints from osach gama. 
That is the reason kiiSts haitoch has to this day charge over the katsina, because 
he opened the opening for the katsina. Next to huiits hanoch comes diup hanoch. 
These two load in the dances and all disputes are referred to them. Kuuts hanoch 
was to be always the leading one, then diup hanoch.” 

At Lagnitn ceremonialism or sacerdotalism is disintegrated and tbe social organi¬ 
sation is considerably Americanised. Clan exogamy persists, but the clan supremacy 
which appears to have been a Keresan charactcr'f has yielded to a more representative 
form of government.^ In Acoma, however, clan supremacy or autocracy has held 
its own, and it is the kuuts hanoch which governs. The men of that clan choose 
from among their number the so-called cacique or high priest, and the principales, 
u council of ten, aro also of kuuts hanoch. Cacique and principales hold office for 
life. The tenientes, governor and licnteuants and sheriffs, as the war chiefs are 

* As a rooskoil iieraoimge he carries la one baud a flint. Ou'gag^ hod a brother, Oouaanatse 
((triever). With tlicir long flints they had cat the groaad and many people hod been lost. That 
is the reason KMti had horned Oo'ga^a. Gowanotse sat grieving over his brother. He kept 
imlling oat his hair onUI only a few strands were left. Thus as a masked personage Is he 
represented. Kormeriy this mytli was dramatised within the cstofa. 

t Stevenson, M. C.: “ The Sia," p. 16, XI (1889-90), Aassal Deport Sureau .American 
Etknologg. 

( Parsons, K. C.: “ Xotes on Acoma and Lagana.” MS. to bo published in American 
Anthropologist. 
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KometimoB called, are all appointed aiimially liy tlio cacique, by “ liis brotlici'H and 
uncles.” To the prineipales tbe teniente* would refer any important question. Tlie 
people have four ceremonial hunts a year for the caciquo and they brinj; in his 
harvest. In the allotment of farm lands he has coiuplotc say, or rather not ho but 
his “brothers and uncles.” In the words of my Acoma informant, “tbe cacique 
“ himself does not go round, he knows nothing about the people ; it is his brothers 
and uncles who find out for him and tell him what to do ’’—elan niitocracy 
indeed. ELSIE CLEW.S PARSONS. 

Ethnography. Haddon. 

Note on the Gofodara (Kabiri or Qirara.) lip Dr. A. ('. Jladdou. 490 

I mneh regret that in my ])apor on these people (Jauru. Hop. .Inthr. lUfc 
Inxt., XLVI, 1916, p. 334) I omitted to refer to a paper entitled “A Description of 
the Girora District, Western Papua,” by W. N. Beaver, in The Geoprnpliicttl Journal, 
XLIII, 1914, p. 407. The greater part of this commanication consists in an excellent 
account of the physical character of the country travelled over by Mr. Bearer, with 
a short list of the characteristic animals inhabiting it. In order to render my 
account of the people as complete as possible, 1 now give briefly all the additional 
othnographicul data supplied by Mr. Beaver : He says: “ I am not j>reparcd to offer 
“ any theories as to the racial origin of the Girnra people ; but it is certain that 
“ their language is Papuan, not Melauesian nor Pupuo-Melancsian. The jicople 
“ themselves say that not far from Gaiina [a village on the Fly river], a man 
“ married a dog, and had us offspriug three sons, the two elder of whom settled at 
“ Domori [an island in the Fly river] and Pagona [an adjacent riverain village], 
“ and were the ancestors of the people of those places, whereas the youngest, having 
“ quarrelled with his elder brothers, went inland, where ho saw that the country 
“ was good, and decided to make a village. In spite of their dog ancestry, this 
“ animal, as far as I am aware, is not the totem of any of them, their totems being 
“ five in number : the. pig {Itira), the pigeon {Jiohoa —I think this is the Goiira 
*• pigeon), the alligator [crocodile] (i>«/>«), the cassowary (_Gorapora), and tho snake 
(_Amura). The totems were first given out to the people by a hero*ancestor called 
** Ibari. The totem customs do not differ materially from those of other western 
“ tribes, and are patrilinear.” The crocodile and tbe pig seem to figure largely in 
the tribal life of tbe people, well-carve<l reprc-scntations of the former appearing on 
tho canoe prows, and of the latter on the house steps. 

The people are of modiuiii sturdy stature, and seem tolerably healthy, although 
skin disease (T'ineu imbricata), yaws, and a good deal of elephantiasis occur. The 
hair is shaved back, showing a high narrow foi-ohciul, and a small corkscrew goatee 
board (ene) is worn. Mr. Beaver refers to the conical fibre hats decorated with 
feathers worn by most of the men, while others wear skull caps of network. The 
women cover the head, face, and Imsom with a veil f>f net, which is stated to be a 
mourning dress. The other dress is scanty, and consists of a long tail of coloured 
grass woven on to a plaitcti cane licit, drawn tightly between tho legs and tucked 
in the belt again behind. Neither sex tattoo, hut cicatriecs are in some instances 
raised. 

“The chiefs have a little authority. The late chief of Barimo [the ceutral 
village of the district], combining the dual functions of chief and sorcerer, was, as 
far as I saw, the one man in tho west implicitly obeyed by his people. A chief is 
succeeded by his brother, not his son, and the son succeeds after the death of his 
uncle. Polygamy is the rule, the number of wives occasionally being 14 or 15. 
Divorce is uncommon.” 

Mr. Beaver has seen women’s houses as well as the large communal bouse, of 
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which e»ch village nsuallj consists. The cenirai part of tl»e house, which is from 
4'58-6*l in. (l.’)-20 ft) wide or more, is allotted solely to the men, as are ulso the 
doore at each end. The only occasion on which women nsc these doors is during 
the ceremony attending the de<lication of a new house. At each side of the central 
space arc tiers of cubicles, two deep and two or three high. These are approached 
by ladders, and are used by the women and children, having entrancc.“ from the side. 
The dimensions of the Dogona house are 152'5 m. (oOO ft) by 35 68 in. (117 ft.), 
and 21-35 in. (70 ft.) high. 

Sago and fish are roasted in sago leaves or in canes, and, ivitli coconuts, form 
the staple diet There arc huge fields of sago and coconuts wherever it is possible 

to plant Other vegetables useil as food are taro and yams. Sweet potatoes and 

bananas are not largely cultivated, chiefly because the area of suitable land is not very 
great. They are planted in beds, and protected from the sun with shade sheds, as arc 
sprouting coconuts ; ** the intelligence of 016.00 people in their methods of agi-icnltnre 
“ is, indeed, of a high order. They are head hunters, but not cannibals. Betel nut 
“ mixed witli lime is chewed day anil night with something alniost approaching 
“ ceremonial. The lime is obtained from the coast, to which trading oxpodition.s are 
“ made to buy shells for the pnrjioso of burning. . . . The women are expert at 

“ fishing. They use either “a not on a caiio frame, something like n butterfly not, 

“ or else a large trap made of black cane, looking very like a lobster jiot. lliesc 
“ tiups are from 5 to 7 ft. high [1-524-2-135 m.]. . . . The yellow cusciis and 
“ small flying pbnlanger are often kept as pets. . . . Very fine tobacco is grown 
“ by tbe natives and put up in rolls; this is traded principally with Doniori and 
“ the Fly river. . . . Throe varieties of stone cinb have been seen—the star, the 
“ disc, and the pine-apple—but stone «dubs are rare in a region where one may 
“ travel for many miles without .seeing a stone. A wooden club, usually of the pine- 
“ apple type, and made of very hard brown wood, is in more general use. The 
“ dninis are of decidedly original type, and on certain ceremonial occasions a drpm 
“ some 7 ft. [2-135 ni.] is used. This is held by one man, and beaten by a second 
“ with a wooden mallet. The lieail of the drum is of wallaby skin.” 

Mr. Heaver gives four excellent photographs, one of men and women with their 
characteristic costume, one of the can-ed prow of a ceremonial cuiioe, one of a veiled 
woman standing by a large fish trap, and one of a inun wearing ii large mask of the 
type described by mo; ho-is wearing a fringe petticoat, and holds in his bands a 
drum of tbe characteristic Tugcri (or Bugi) typo (c/. Joitni. Roy. Authr, /«*/., XLVI, 
p. 351), It is unfortunate that Mr. Beaver does not iiifoi-m us whether this particular 
drum was really used by a “ Girara ” native — one coiislaiitly comes across photo¬ 
graphs in which a person is holding an implement which is not strictly appropriate. 
J-Ie also gives a map of the district. A. C. HADDON. 
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REVIEWS. 

India: Linguistics. 

RudimetUary Grammar oj ike Serna Naga Langtiage, with Vocabulary. By 
J. 11, Hutton, I.C.S., Assistant Commissioner, Mokukchiing. Shillong : Printed 
at the Assam Secretariat Printing Office. 1916. 

This book gives a convenient summary of tbe grammar, and a useful vocabulary 
of the language spoken by tbe Serna people, one of the central tribes of the 
Western Nagas in Assam. {.Of. Map in Max, 1917, 74.) The language of 
the present work difTors somewhat from that shown in the Linguistic Survey of 
Indio (Vol. Ill, I’t. 3, p. 222 ff.), which is said by Mr. Hutton to be apparently 
that of the Lozemi and the Sema in the Dayang Valley, whilst the present volume 
represents that spoken by the Ziimomi and the Sema of tbe Upper Kaliki River. 
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The author deals with the grammar seriatim, with copious oxamplos. lu the 
introduotion he diso.nssos the difficulties of proiiunciniion, ospociallj those caused hy 
elisions, the iiiTersion of syllables, aud the prevuleiice of tones. The latter are not 
discriminated iu the grammar aud vocabulary ns printed. There are two sets of 
vocabularies, one classified in subjects, the other alphabetical. Both are English-Scmu. 

An interesting suction is devoted to the peculiar back-slang of the Serna. In this 
the order of words in a sentence or of syllables in a word is inverted or altered so 
as to make the language meaningless gibberish to anyone not familiar with the slang. 
This practice causes infinite diversity of 8i>ccch. 

The iKJok will be exceedingly useful to all who come into contact with the 
Semu people, aud will also !« of much interest to the student of Indian linguistics. 

S. 11. RAV. 


Russia. Tallgrren- 

Collection Tovostine (let Antiquitis Prfhistoriques de AIuionttintA, eon- 494 
servees ehe.z le Dr. Karl Hedman a Vasa. A. M. Tallgren. 4to. 93 [ip.' 10 • 
12 plates. Helsingfors. 1917. 

The author has hcr«.‘ largely added to our obligations to him for his former 
workf(MAN, 1917, 88). In the present publication of the Societf Finlandaisc 
(TArchfoloffie he has given a general account of the Central Siberian civilisation, 
specially known at Minnssiusk ; he has summarised the contents of the European 
mu.seums concerning each class of object, and he gives in Frimeh an ontliiio of the 
results of the inaccessible Russian Memoirs and a bibliography. All this is from 
first-hand study, by excavating in Siberia and visiting museums. We owe much to 
him for thus assisting Western students of archmology. The material is so imporutnt, 
both ns covering a large area of the ancicut world, and as lying between the 
Chinese and Western civilisations, that an outline of it is needed here, and anyone 
studying the Bronze Age must work over the original memoir. 

There oi-e first three pages on the history of the collection, aud this tells so 
much as to present conditions of archieology that it cannot be passed over. 
I. r. Tovostiue, ik native of Yaroslav, set up a.s a copper-founder near Minussinsk ; 
a portrait of him here would pass anywhere for an East Coast Scot. He had 
ancient tools continually brought by the peasants to bo melted up, but he saved 
them and formed a colloctiou. Various collectors during the last thirty years have 
been supplied with sets of hundreds of objects. Finally over 1.000 bronze, iron, and 
other articles were offered to Helsingfors ; the price wiis difficult; Philadelphia began 
to negotiate ; M. Tallgren apimaled to Finnish magnates ; aud at last Ur. Hedman 
took the collection for £220 to ensure keeping it in Finland. Now, M. Tallgren, 
entrusted with making a scientific catalogue, has used it as a text for a general 
work on the early history of Central Asia. There are 31 pages on the general 
historic study of the arcbteology, 42 pagiw uii the various kinds of objects, a full 
description of plates, aud a bibliography. 

The earliest historic point of the steppe dwellers is the Chinese mention of 
Kbakazes, lielievod to Im Kirghizes, iu 95 ».C., so there is no help iu dealing with 
the Bronze Age. .Some 40.000 objects of t}»e ancient •j)erio<U are now in collections, 
of which a summary is given. The three principal regions of early civilisation in 
the North arc the Gulf of Finland, around Kasan, aud around Minussinsk, which is 
equidistaut from the Euxine aud China, from the Arctic and India. In the previous 
catalogue the Kazan autiquities were described, Here the differences between thoec 
and the present collection are tabulated. In all the main characters there is a sharp 
difference l>etween the Russian and the Siberian pix>ducts. It is to China, Bactria, 
and Persia that the work of Siberia is mostly due. For the date of the Bronze Age 
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there, some resemblances to tlie work of La Teoe arc noted, and the conclusion is 
that the Bronze Ago of .Siberia Iiegan about 700 B.c. (p. 20), and ended about the 
first century. 

The megaliths are describe*!, and the system of burials. The earliest graves 
contain contracted skeletons painted with ochre, flint woaimns, rings of serpentine, 
and necklaces of animal teeth. .Such are found in North Mongolian from the Yenisei 
to the Amur. They are entirely under the surface, without any mark. Similarly 
bronze-ago graves near Tomsk are entirely hidden, and only found accidentally. 
The visible graves, called kiirgnus, are low mounds, a foot or two high and 20 feet 
or 30 feet across; upon this is a rectangular enclosure of small slabs of stone on 
edge, and tall stones at the corners ; within the enclosure are several stone cists 
with large cap stones which are slightly sunk in pits. In two graves out of four 
described there was one skeleton upon the cap stone, and another below it in the 
cist. In tho cists were bronze knives and buttons, pottery, and animal bones of 
fi>oJ olTorings. In the Iron Age the kurgans are larger, 5 feet to 15 feet high, 
covering a grave 3 feet to 6 feet deep and 15 feet or 20 feet long. In tho grave 
is a mass of skeletons, sometimes pell mcll, otherwise in two or three layers. Tho 
sides of tho pits are lined with beams, and the top covered with birch bark. The 
whole had been burnt and then earthed over. Such begin at the close of tho 
Bronze Ago, about the first century B.c. One tomb contained a hundreil skolotous in 
two layers, and 122 miniature weapons of bronze. These models show that sneh 
collective burials wore not duo to battles, but were deliberately burictl with offerings 
made on purpose. After this came the great migrations, and then the Turki or 
Uigur period, of which there are' multitudes 'of inscriptions of 600-800 a.d. Tho 
pottery of different ages has not yet boon studied or classified, as the recorded 
graves are but few. 

Of decoration, the high relief line patterns of Russia do not appear; the 
Siberian designs are curves, scrolls, and spirals. In the Stone Age animal carvings 
of stone were usual ; but the bronze figures were copied from outside influences. 
The gryphon, so usual in Scythian and northern Greek work, is believed to have 
come from the Babylonian dragon. The Mykonnean winged 8phin.x is assigned to 
the same source, but this is improbable os it is at one with the Egyptian, which 
iKjlongs to the art of the Nile. In the Inter Iron Ago animal forms disappear, and 
plant forms are usnal. This is assigned to Greek influences, like the prevalence of 
ivy and vine patterns in Roman work. 

Regarding tho people, the lack of weapons among tho bronzes points to a pacific 
civilisation, and tho uniformity of tho graves, without 'any specially rich, shows an 
equality of coudition, but this would not preclude there being a large slave or servile 
population. In the Iron Age came the Turk invasion, when bronze was used by 
tho aborigines, and iron by tho military caste. Some general remarks are made as 
to the confederations of Germanic tribes which overthrew the Empire, lieing paralleled 
by the Scythic and Turkic fmleratious at the same date, which impelled the Germans 
forward. Nomail empires grow very rapidly owing to their habit of movemeut, but 
they decay as rapidly. Hence artistic work is quickly obtained by the employment 
of hired or captured workmen, but has no other connection with tho people. 

The region east of the Caspian, for some 600 miles, was occupied by Aryans ; 
the same stock appears in the Massagetae, the Scythians who about 700 B.C. moved 
to tho Don (also those occupying Palestine ?), the Sarmatians in Hungary, and tlic 
Alans of the Caucasus. They may have pushed eastwards as far as Miniissinsk. 
The original source of the Aryan wa.s probably ou the Oxns. The source of the 
Turk is from the Pamirs eastwards to the Amur, and they crushed the Greek 
civilisation in Bactria, 130 B.c. 
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Tho technique of the hronKO work is eonsijered. The innrk of clotli on the 
iwek of cast bronzo is referred to its hciii}' cast on u cloth in the mould. This is 
impossible, as the liquid metal would burn up the cloth. The nicniiiiig of tho 
impros.s is that tlic wax model was workc<] on a cloth, iiiid by the cire perdu 
process the metal necessarily took the same form. Tinning bronze was known ; 
there is only a small amount of gold, and silver is rare. Tho Scythic abundance of 
gold teas therefore not from a nortliorn source, but probably western. In the analysis 
tin is almost always present^ from 6 to 11 pc*r cent.; zinc is raiv, up to 14 ixjr cent.; 
lead is never more than acuidontal, I-."! per cent. For a mirror, 2'2 per cent, of tin 
was used, to get a hard white alloy-like l>ell metal. 

The details of each kind of tool .arc described in the second (mrt. The .socketed 
axes are usually riblied outside. They are supposed to originate in llunpiry, and 
when importe<l into Siberia they influenced tho stone axe forms. Thu jlaggers are 
always self-handled, a typo only known iti .Spain and .Sicily in tho west; the plain 
blade and the tang stages were over and past before tho dagger reauhed Siberia. 
The handle of the finest dagger shows by the lines of the decoration that it was 
moulded from a carving in bone (page 41). Tho knife forms are very varied, all 
self-handled, and uearly all girdle-knives fur suspension. While there arc 3,000 in 
the Minussinsk inuseuin, there are only linlf-a-^lozen frrnn Russia. The sickles are 
all short, hardly any over a foot long, and rather to lie called curveil knives, for a 
nomad i>cople would not need to reap corn. There is one short-socketed double 
saw, very anomalous. Also a single spear-head, 4^ inches long, of foreign source. 
The arrow-heads alKuind; the .Scythian arrow is considered to have spread from the 
Euxine. .Some fine hallierds occur, and models with nninial figures on tho backs ; 
they are supposed to start from Persia. Tho horse-bits are very common, just simple 
liuks with side rings ; some with secondary holes at the sides proliably ba<l bone or 
wood side pieces pul through them. Of mirrors there were two centres, the Mcsli- 
torrauean type with an edge handle, from 4,00() R.r., and the Chinese from 800 u.c., 
with a knob in the eeutre of the buck ; all the .Siberian come from the latter. The 
bronze cups known as Scythic are found from Hungary to -China ; they are cast in 
one with the short conical foot, and the two handles on the brim were east on after¬ 
ward. Tho usual outfit, therefore, was that of a steppe hunter, Imw and arrow for 
shooting game, and a knife to cut it up; the s{>enr and sword were not wanted. 

Buttons were varied, always deep. A skeleton culie open on all faces, or closed 
on one face, or a deep stud on a base plate were nsiml. A wide disc, with cross 
bar on the back, cannot have lieen for n button, ns one form has six discs projecting 
around it, showing to lie an ornament, not suited to n loop or hole. .Spiral coil 
bracelets were usual. Pcndiints arc of animal form, strongly iiactrian in style, or 
perhaps from the Chinese derivative of the Buctrian work. Buckles have usually 
fixed tongues, which is tho curlier type, Greek, Scythic, iind Swiss Celtic. This is 
the B.o. form, while the a.u. fonn is the liiiigcd tongue. Stirrups are of late origin ; 
they began in Central Asia, ami were common in China liy 477 a.d., but they did 
not reach Europe till 600 a.d. There is iio instance of a Roman, on sculpture or coin, 
using a stirrup. It will be seen from tliis slight smnmary wimt an ini|)ortHnt extent 
of material is treatcxl in this valuable memoir. \V. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


<3anada: Geologrioal Survey. 

Summary liepor! of the Geological Surrey, Department of Mince, for the 4QC 
Calendar Year 1916. Ottawa: 1917. (Anthropological Division, pp. luu 
387-398.) 

British anthropologists will note with admiration, not unmixed with envy, tho 
1916 Report of the Anthropological Division of the Canadian Geological .Survev. 
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Although its home, the Victoria Memorial Museum at Ottawa, was occupied by the 
Domiuiou Legislature, and its expenditure was restricted by the economy enforced by 
war conditions, the Anthropological Division has done a large amount of exceedingly 
useful work. The collections made during the year included a large number of 
Eskimo and North American artifacts, phonograph records, photographs, and 
MSS. of folklore and ritual. Field work was done with deputations of chiefs 
from Naa.s Kiver; in Nootka, French Canatlinn, Ojibwa, and Tahltan folklore, and 
iu the ethnology of the Canadian Arctic. Research work dealt with time perspective 
in aboriginal culture (Sapir), Tshimsbian and Iroquois clans (Barbean), li-oquois 
foods (Waugh), and the Sociology and Religion of the Ojibwa of South-eastern 
Ontario (Radin). The sections of Arcbmology and Pht’sical Anthropology show 
similar systematic work. 

The Anthropological Division of the Geological Survey deserves the warmest 
congratulations of anthroiiologists on their 1916 record. SIDNEY H. RAY. 
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Anthropologry. Migeod 

Earliest Man. By F. W. H. Mige^ul, F.R..\.I., etc. Kogan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner. 1916. 3*. 6rf. uet. 

In Earliest Man Mr. F. \A'. H. Migeo<l muk&i a .somewhat unusual contrihution 
to our knowledge of Man. He gives us what he considers was the history of Man 
from that early date on which he broke away from the Simian group, up to the 
time of the earliest authcnticate<l records, up to, in other words, tlie Palrcolithic 
period. He deals, therefore, with a .stage of our development almut which few, if 
any, facts exist, bnt about which there is in consequence ample scope for 8]>eculation. 
Speculation, to be permissible, must be informed, and this we can safely promise 
renders of the l)Ook will be found to be iu this particular instaiicu the case. The 
author in arriving at his conclusions avails himself of what is apparently an extensive 
fund of information derived from his own personal experiences with primitive man, 
apes, and other members of the tro])ical fauna. 

The chief factors which promoted Man’s development arc, in the opinion of 
Mr. Migcod, the relatively long poriotl during which pregnancy lasts in the human 
.species, the slow vate of propagation, the helplcs-sness of the child at birth, and its 
tiepcndehcc on its parcut-s until at any rate the age of ])uberty. .\.lthough it is 
more than probable tliat in these respects Man is not exactly what “ proto-Man ” 
was, we may, we think, safely allow that these factors wore sufficiently prononneed 
to determine certain developments. They cntaile<l, for exami)le, as Mr. Migeod 
points out, protection and the creation of a home. With the inception of family 
life, foresight in the way of food storage would become necessary, ami such 
primitive arts as pottery making, Iiasket making, and fire making may very well 
have arisen in some such way as Mr. Migcod infers from the contemplation of 
occasional occurrences in Nature. Dress originated, the author bclievc.s, in'tfae desire 
for adornment rather than iu the desire for protection. The chapter on the “Origin 
of Speech ’’ is of particular interest. Mr. Migeod assumes that “ cries to his mate 
“ would be the first form of voluntary utterance by a sentient being, and cries of 
“ paiu or distress the first involuntary ones.” Ho thinks, again, that “the means 
“ of expressing the relative position of place would take prece<lcnce of time." We 
find, however, some difficulty in accepting the view that “ 100,000 years may have 
“ elapsed between the acquisition of the pieans of expressing tlio fact that a stone 
“ had been chipped and that it was going to be chipped.’’ We are somewhat 
curious, again, to know how Mr. Migeod came to know that Homo prinugenim had 
legs which were bandied and eyes which were black, small, and |)iercing. These 
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.imal) excesses in tlie way of perhaps too-confideDt speculation maj, however, be 
(Mirdoned to one wlio lias given us so inloresting a liook on so fascinating a subject. 

WM. WRIGHT. 


Glastonbury: Archaeology. Bulleid: Gray. 

TAf. Glastonbury Lake Village: .-I Full Description of the Excavations 4 QT 
atul the Relies Discovered, 1^92-1907. Hy Arthur Bulleid, L.R.C.P., F.8.A., lUf 
and Harold St. George Gmy, with an introductory chapter by Robert Manro, M.A., 
M.D., LL.D., with chapters on The Hnuian and Animal Remains,” by W'. Boyd 
Dawkins, M..4... D.Sc., F.R.S., and J. Wilfrid Jackson, F.G.S.; “ The Bird Bones,” 
by 0. Andrews, D.Sc., F.K.S.; and “ Plants,” by the late Clement Reid, F.R.S. 
Two vols. Pp. xl. + 724. Published by the Glastonbury Antiquarian Society. 
1911, 1917. 

It is doubtful whether any excavations hitherto carried out in this country have 
cfiuallcd iu importance those undertaken at Glastonbury in 1892 by Mr. Arthur 
Bulleitl, and carried out systematically by him, with the aid of Mr. 8t. George Gray 
iluring the later years, until 1907, for they have opened out a fresh chapter in the 
early history of our country, and revealed to us with sui'prising conipleteness a 
civilisation hitherto known ouly by chance finds. The two sumptuous volumes under 
review not only contain a full narmtivu of the work, showing how carefully it was 
conducted, and that no fnigment of uvidonce calculated to throw light on the life 
of the time was neglected, hut it is also an admirable summary of our present 
knowledge of the Karly Iron ‘Age in Britain. 

By far the most interesting port ions arc those contribiitoil by Mr. Bulleid him¬ 
self. His general description of the environniciit of the village, accompanied by 
limps on various scule.s is u model of how such n' suliject should lie treated, while 
his detailed description of the village itself is no less interesting. He has also 
contributed chapters on the wooden objects, the pottery, the mill stones, and other 
items of lessor iniporianec. 

The other articles of hnimm workmanslii]) arc trciitetl by Mr. .St. George Gray 
with his iisiinl cans and in ihcsC chapters will be found lists, often exhaustive, of 
all articles of similar date and ty|K- found in these islands, thus forming the basis 
of a mnch-«lcsire»l corpus. 

But the excavators realised that the cuinjdctc picture of this culture could not 
he obtaineil alone from the works of the men themselves, ninl the late Mr. CMcment 
Reid has contributed a chapter on the vegetable remains, with special reference to the 
cultivated plants, which gives ns useful information as to the progress of agriculture 
at that date, while Professor Boyd Dawkins and Mr. Wilfrid Jackson, in their 
chapter on the wild and domestic animals, complete this picture. 

The human remains found were nut numerous, and mostly in an imperfect state, 
while, in spite of many cfibrls, the excavators failed to find the cemetery. Professor 
Boyd Dawkins has reported on these fragments, and from the burnt remains of one 
iKidy. found outside the enclosure, ha.s snggesfetl that cremation was the custom in 
, vogue for the disposal of the dead. As, however, it seems clear from other evidence 
that he cites that cremation was the custom in the cast and inhumation in the west 
during this period, and as, moreover, a number of skeletons of children were found, 
evidently buried iu the floors of the houses or just outside, one is tempted to 
question this conclusion, resting, as it does, ujion the burnt remains of one body only, 
and those not enclosed in an urn, and which might well be the remains of some 
victim of a conflagration, or of some superstitious practice, or jierhaps of some form 
of capital punishment. 

Dr. Mnnro contributes an introduction giving an account of the work, and 
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describiug fallj the orideiice that led Mr. Biilloid to his discovery, as well as the 
general conclusions to be derived from the excavations. Both he and Professor Boyd 
Dawkins have much to say on the early ethnology of Britain and Enrope geuernlly, 
some of which will not readily be accepted without mcMlification by many other 
nnthoritics. It seems a pity that the custom of using tribal names for races should 
still be continued, especially when such names have only an exact sense in relation 
to linguistics. As the identifications of race with lauguago, even if they can ever 
have existed at all, arc still a matter of considerable dispute, such, terms as Celtic or 
Teutonic race, more particularly Goidelic race, only lead to confusion of thought; 
the same may be said of the Basque race, as the modern Basques are of two types, 
and it is uncertain to which, if to either,' the language originally belonged. The 
term Iheric is less open to objection, and has the advantage of long use, invariably 
in the stune sense, but of late years the term Mediterranean has, advisedly, been 
substituted for it by most writers, and there are advant4iges in adhering to a uniform 
practice. 

Again, it has been shown more than once that the so-called Bronze Age men, 
though they had broad heads, were racially distinct from the Alpines of Central 
Europe. As bronze objects are by no means always found with them, and there is 
no reason for believing that all the inhabitants of Britain throughout the Bronze Age 
were' of this type, the name Bronze Age men is perhaps a misnomer, while, ns it has 
been shown that they introduced Beakers into this country, the term Beaker-men or 
Boakcr-makers seems to lie more appropriate and more exact. 

The most striking thing about this report is that it shois's what admirable work 
may be done by a young amateur who is keen and has a thorough knowledge and 
love of his own region, for such was Mr. Biilleid when ho .first made his startling 
discovery, as the result of careful, reasoned deductions, and began his excavations, a 
quarter of a century ago. This record should be a great encouragomoiit to the 
young investigator of the present day. and spur him on to do likewise. 

n. J. E. P. 
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